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President Donald Trump speaks during 
a Cabinet meeting at the White House 
on Wednesday. He is flanked by David 
Bernhardt, the acting secretary of 
interior, left, and Patrick Shanahan, the 
acting secretary of defense. A “Game 
of Thrones”-style poster — which was 
placed on the table without explanation 
— sits before the president. 


Afghans blast Trump s praise of Soviet invasion 


President gives new Pentagon chief 
Shanahan taste of his worldview 


By Alex Horton 
AND Saved Salahuddin 
The Washington Post 


By Robert Burns 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — On his first work¬ 
ing day in charge of the Pentagon, Patrick 
Shanahan got a taste of President Donald 
Trump’s scattershot way of looking at the 
world. 

As Shanahan sat to Trump’s left during 
a Cabinet meeting at the White House, the 


president denounced U.S. allies as free¬ 
loaders, expressed disgust with U.S. war¬ 
fighting strategy in Afghanistan, mused 
about his own potential to be a great gen¬ 
eral, dismissed Syria as “sand and death,” 
spoke encouragingly of a second North 
Korea summit and falsely claimed he 
had fired former Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis. 

SEE PENTAGON ON PAGE 6 


KABUL, Afghanistan — Afghan of¬ 
ficials on Thursday blasted President 
Donald Trump’s praise of the 1979 So¬ 
viet invasion and occupation, which he 
described as a fight against terrorism, 
breaking with decades of Republican anti¬ 
communist beliefs. 

In Trump’s revisionist history of Af¬ 
ghanistan, “the reason Russia was in Af¬ 
ghanistan was because terrorists were 


going into Russia,” he said during a Cabi¬ 
net meeting Wednesday. “They were right 
to be there. The problem is, it was a tough 
fight.” 

It was a surprising break from US. con¬ 
servatives dating back to President Ron¬ 
ald Reagan, who saw the invasion as an 
attempt to spread communism and aided 
insurgent forces fighting Soviet troops. 

The comments raised eyebrows with 
officials in Afghanistan at a time when 
Kabul has been frustrated with Trump’s 
SEE SOVIET ON PAGE 6 
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The perks of the job 

Theme parks, airport benefits, lawn care and more: 9 military freebies 



Neal HERBERT/National Park Service 


Bison roam along Rose Creek in Lamar Valiey, Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo. Servicemembers and their immediate family members 
are eligible for a free annual national park pass. 


Stars and Stripes 

Several business and govern¬ 
ment programs provide free or 
extremely low-priced products 
for servicemembers at home and 
abroad. 

Here are nine in particular that 
offer significant value: 

1. Annual passes to the national 
parks. Active-duty, Reserve and 
National Guard servicemembers 
for all four Pentagon services 
and the Coast Guard are eligible 
for a park pass, which also cov¬ 
ers dependents. https://www. 
nps.gov/planyourvisit/passes. 
htm#CP_JUMP_5088576 

2. TSA Precheck. Military and 
Defense Department civilians 
qualify for the program, which 
provides expedited boarding at 
airports without the $85 fee. Ser¬ 
vicemembers can enter their 10- 
digit DOD identification numbers 
into the Known Traveler Number 
field on their flight reservations, 
and they’re set. Civilians must 
opt-in through their profile page 
on the Milconnect website, https:// 
www.tsa.gOv/blog/2016/06/01/ 
your-dod-id-can-shorten-your- 


wait-airport 

3. American Express Plati¬ 
num Card (with Global Entry 
credit). Active-duty servicemem¬ 
bers who qualify for the card 
get the $550 annual fee waived. 
Cardholders receive a $100 fee 
refund for the Global Entry 
program, which allows expe¬ 
dited entry after flying back to 
the United States and includes 
enrollment in TSA Precheck. 
https://militarymoneymanual. 
com/american-express-waives- 
all-card-holder-fees-for-active- 
duty-military/ 

4. Microsoft Office. This one 
isn’t quite free, and the latest 
Microsoft office suite costs a few 
dollars more than it used to, but 
at $14.99 for the latest edition, it’s 
still discounted by hundreds of 
dollars. The Microsoft Home Use 
Program is available to those with 
.mil addresses, and many users 
have an email about it somewhere 
in their inbox. You may need 
a program code, which differs 
among branches; your benefits 
administrator can help or try an 
internet search. Here are some 
generic codes by service, which 


may change, that must be paired 
with a valid .mil address: Army, 
ABAD560AD0; Navy and Ma¬ 
rines, 3ABDFFAB76; Air Force 
4A82EF7B8F; Coast Guard, call 
Microsoft support. https://www. 
microsofthup.com/hupus/home. 
aspx?culture=en-US 

5. The Washington Post. The 
newspaper offers free digital sub¬ 
scriptions to those with a valid 
.mil or .gov email address, https:// 
helpcenter.washingtonpost.com/ 
hc/en-us/articles/115007248227- 
Start-a-free-subscription-with-a- 
valid-gov-or-mil-email-address 

6. Waves of Honor. Any active- 
duty servicemember. National 
Guardsman or reservist and up 
to three dependents receive one 
free admission per year to either 
SeaWorld, Busch Gardens, or 
Sesame Place. Veterans discounts 
are also sometimes offered. 
https://seaworldentertainment. 
com/programs/waves-of-honor/ 

7. Premium Linkedin. The 
social media site used primarily 
for professional networking of¬ 
fers one-year premium accounts 
to active-duty servicemembers, 
veterans and military spouses. 


https://www.linkedin.com/ 
help/linkedin/answer/14803/ 
hnkedin-for-veterans-free-pre- 
mium-career-subscription-and- 
eligibility?lang=en 

8. Lawn care and snow remov¬ 
al. Volunteers in the US. will take 
care of lawns and landscaping for 
the families of deployed service- 
members at no charge. Families 
and volunteers are matched up 
by zip code. https://projectever- 
green.org/greencare-and-snow- 
care-for-troops/ 


9. Online libraries. Most ser¬ 
vicemembers, civilians and fam¬ 
ily members are eligible to join 
base libraries, which offer free 
access to a host of services online. 
For example, the Army’s online 
library, https://mwrlibrary.ar- 
mybiznet.com, includes free ac¬ 
cess to Ancestry.com, Consumer 
Reports and Mango languages. 
The services also provide access 
to thousands of free books and 
audio books. 

news@stripes.com 


Correction 

A Dec. 27 story about Bill 
and Pat Koehle donating 
their Air Force veteran son 
Andrew Koehle’s organs 
after his death should have 
said he was a member of 
the Air Force Reserve after 
leaving active duty. 


Soldier suspected in wife’s death flees to Thailand 


Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — A 21-year-old 
US. soldier is accused of flying to In¬ 
dianapolis from Colorado to kill his es¬ 
tranged wife, then dumping her body in 
a trash bin and fleeing to Thailand. 

Peter Lian was charged with murder 
Wednesday in the death of Khuang Par, 


whose body was discovered in a suit¬ 
case in a dumpster on Dec. 23. 

Par, 27, was living with Lian near 
Fort Carson in Colorado Springs but 
had returned to family in Indianapolis 
after she accused her husband of as¬ 
saulting her on Nov. 30, Indianapolis 
police Det. Christopher Craighill said 


in a court filing. 

Lian traveled to Indianapolis three 
weeks later, on Dec. 22. Flight records 
show he flew to Bangkok two days later. 
He didn’t return to Fort Carson and is 
considered by the US. Army to be a de¬ 
serter, Craighill said. His current loca¬ 
tion is unknown. 
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*They don’t tell his story’ 


Medal of Honor recipient’s family fights to display award in Marine legend’s hometown 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP COURTNEY, Okinawa — On the 
night of May 14,1945, Marine M^. Henry 
Courtney Jr. led a daring assault on Okina¬ 
wa’s Sugar Loaf Hill. 

The Duluth, Minn., attorney and reserv¬ 
ist was killed by a Japanese mortar after a 
vicious close-quarters fight, but not before 
his Marines had inflicted heavy casualties. 
Courtney was awarded the Medal of Honor 
two years later. 

Now, nearly 74 years after Courtney fell 
on the battlefield, a new fight is brewing, 
this time over the hero of Sugar Loaf Hill’s 
Medal of Honor. 

Members of Courtney’s family say the 
nonprofit that received it as a donation from 
the Marine’s sister in the 1980s has broken 
its promise to honor Courtney’s memory 
and has essentially hoarded the medal 
away in a vault with numerous others. 

The family is asking for the medal to be 
given or loaned to a Duluth veterans me¬ 
morial and museum that has a substantial 
Courtney display. 

Thus far, the Valley Forge, Pa.-based 
Freedoms Foundation has refused to dis¬ 
cuss the request with the family and the 
Veterans Memorial Hall. The family and its 
supporters have taken their fight public. 

“They’re not telling Henry’s story,” 
Courtney’s nephew. Court Storey, who was 
named for the Medal of Honor recipient, 
said of the Freedoms Foundation in a re¬ 
cent telephone interview. 

“I think it’s a betrayal of trust when 
someone gives you something... and wants 
his memory to live on and you don’t do any¬ 
thing with one of the 10 (Medals of Honor) 
you have ... You don’t hear anything about 
Henry (in their programs),” he said. 

The Freedoms Foundation was founded 
in 1949 by a group that included future 
President Dwight Eisenhower to educate 
Americans about their rights and respon¬ 
sibilities as citizens as well as to honor 
community service and those who give 
selflessly, according to its website. 

President David Harmer said the founda¬ 
tion “always” wants to honor donor intent, 
but in this case, that requires only that the 
medal be “safeguarded (at the foundation) 
in perpetuity.” 

Courtney was born Jan. 6, 1916, the 
youngest of four siblings, according to 
a history written by a Duluth veterans’ 
group. After graduating from the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, he received a law degree 
from Loyola University. 

While in school, Courtney had contacted 
a Marine recruiter and began the process 
of becoming commissioned in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, the history said. He took 
the oath of service in March 1940. 

After a stint in Iceland, he commanded 
a company of Marines during the Battle of 
Guadalcanal, the history said. After a bout 
of malaria that briefly saw him returned 
to the United States, Courtney requested 
combat duty and joined 2nd Battalion, 
22nd Marines in November 1944. 

His next stop was Okinawa, Japan, 
and the bloodiest battle of the Pacific 
campaign. 

In the years since Courtney’s death, the 
Navy destroyer escort USS Courtney and 
the Okinawa Marine base Camp Courtney 
— today the home of the III Marine Ex¬ 
peditionary Force, 3rd Marine Division 
headquarters and the Operation Iceberg 
memorial — have been named for the Ma¬ 
rine legend. 



Photos courtesy of the St. Louis County Historical Society 


From left, Courtney nephews Court Storey, Ben Storey and Bob Storey and his wife, 
Lynn Storey, unveil a replica of their Marine uncie’s Medai of Honor on Nov. 12 at the 
St. Louis County Historicai Society’s Veterans’ Memoriai Hali in Duiuth, Minn. 



Secured in a vault 

After his parents died, Courtney’s Medal 
of Honor passed to his sister, Elizabeth 
Bean, Storey said. She assumed the mantle 
of trying to keep her brother’s memory 
alive. 

Bean didn’t want the medal to end up in 
some attic where no one could find it; she 
wanted her brother’s “story to live on,” he 
said. So, she began researching museums 
and educational institutions that would 
take and display the medal forever. 

Bean learned about the Freedoms Foun¬ 
dation, which had a 42-acre memorial, 
called Medal of Honor Grove, and a mu¬ 
seum dedicated to recipients. Storey said. 

She contacted grove archivist Sister 
Maria Veronica Keane and was impressed 
by her dedication to the recipients. She do¬ 
nated the medal to the foundation in 1980 
under the condition that Courtney’s story 
be told in a meaningful way. Storey said. 

Keane left her position in 1986 and died in 
2002, according to the foundation’s website. 

Storey got involved with his uncle’s lega¬ 
cy in 2013 when officials from the Duluth- 
based St. Louis County Historical Society 
contacted him for information on Courtney, 
he recalled. The society has since unveiled 
exhibits at the Veterans Memorial Hall in 
Duluth honoring Courtney and held three 
events dedicated to his memory. 

Storey said he was moved by the out¬ 
pouring of support. 



Left: Marine Maj. Henry Courtney Jr. 
Above: A replica of Courtney’s Medal 
of Honor is on display at the St. Louis 
County Historical Society’s Veterans’ 
Memorial Hall. 

“It just gave me this great feeling... here 
in his hometown, 70 years later, people are 
getting to look at his picture,” Storey said. 

Local resident and retired Marine Capt. 
Mike Stainbrook contacted the family on 
behalf of the society and expressed inter¬ 
est in displaying the medal at the Veterans 
Memorial Hall museum. Storey said. The 
family was interested. 

Courtney’s nieces and nephews had a bad 
impression of the Freedoms Foundation 
after several relatives stopped by in recent 
years and had been barred from seeing the 
medal as it is kept secured in a vault. 

They were told they would have to call 
ahead if they wanted to view it. Storey 
said. They were able to view Courtney’s 
file at the foundation but were surprised 
to see that it contained only his medal cita¬ 
tion. There is no display dedicated to the 
Marine. 

“They have it in a glass case; I think they 
have 10 Medals of Honor and Henry’s is one 
of them,” Storey said. “They bring them up 
(together), and while they’re doing one of 
their workshops or classes, [the medals are] 
sitting there (in the room). It’s some generic 
program. They don’t tell his story.” 

Storey said foundation educators talk 
about character development while the 
medals are in the room, but they don’t talk 
about the individual recipients. 

In November 2015, Storey and seven 
other Courtney nieces and nephews wrote 
a letter to the foundation asking that own¬ 


ership of the medal be transferred to the 
Duluth museum. That was denied. They 
then asked for a six-month loan, which was 
also denied. 

Unanimous decision 

In 2016, the historical society renovated 
Duluth’s Veterans Memorial Hall Gallery 
at a cost of $75,000, said JoAnne Coombe, 
the society’s executive director. 

The renovations included increased se¬ 
curity for the Medal of Honor display in 
a section called “Medal of Honor Row,” 
which features exhibits on Duluth Medal 
of Honor recipients. On Nov. 12, a replica 
of Courtney’s medal was installed at the 
museum during its third event honoring 
the Marine hero. Members of Courtney’s 
family were on hand. 

In numerous calls, Courtney’s family 
has been unsuccessful in getting Harmer 
on the phone or getting a call back from 
him. Storey said. 

When reached by phone by Stars and 
Stripes, Harmer did not dispute Storey’s 
comments about how the medal is stored 
and used, although he said that the founda¬ 
tion’s file also includes a history, some pho¬ 
tographs and correspondence with Bean. 

He said that he believed what the foun¬ 
dation did with Courtney’s medal was ad¬ 
equate in honoring the recipient. 

Each time the family has contacted the 
foundation, its 13-member board of direc¬ 
tors has been notified and, after “careful de¬ 
liberation,” decided to “honor donor intent” 
and “retain the medal,” Harmer said. The 
foundation’s board includes Medal of Honor 
recipient Army Col. Walter Marm Jr. 

“I really feel for them but generally 
somebody who has been entrusted with one 
of these medals ... it is such an honor, such 
a responsibility, you safeguard it at all costs 
and so that’s our motivation,” Harmer said. 

“It involves no disrespect to the family, 
no lack of sympathy for them, no lack of 
appreciation what the group in Duluth has 
done. We respect it greatly, but again, after 
consultation with our board ... their unani¬ 
mous decision was that we need to honor 
our original commitment to safeguard the 
medal.” 

Stainbrook said the foundation has of¬ 
fended many veterans in the Duluth area. 

“At the time that Henry Courtney’s sister 
donated his (medal) to Freedoms Founda¬ 
tion there wasn’t a suitable place in Min¬ 
nesota to display the medal,” Stainbrook 
said. The foundation’s “stated mission of 
educating our youth in responsible citizen¬ 
ship is a noble cause. However, I don’t see 
how stockpiling Medals of Honor fits that 
mission statement.” 

Stainbrook vowed to continue the fight 
on behalf of Storey and Courtney’s kin and 
Duluth’s veteran community. He called on 
all veterans to write Harmer and the foun¬ 
dation’s board of directors. 

“Our efforts to bring Mqj. Courtney’s 
medal back to his hometown are just be¬ 
ginning,” Stainbrook said. “We are not 
going away.” 

Storey said he was saddened that the 
foundation won’t discuss a loan with the 
family. 

“If [my aunt] knew that they don’t re¬ 
ally use the medal and it’s just there as a 
symbol ... I firmly believe ... [she] would 
say it’s going to go in Duluth,” he said. “I 
think they owe it to the man to give that 
medal back so it could appear in Duluth, so 
it could be seen.” 

burke.mattdJstripes.com 
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US troops advised against travel to Russia 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART,Germany—U.S. 
troops are advised not to travel to 
Russia, where a former Marine 
accused of spying has been de¬ 
tained by authorities and where 
security services have a history 
of harassing American military 
personnel visiting on vacation. 

U.S. European Command con¬ 
firmed Thursday that a 2017 di¬ 
rective still stands that advises 
military personnel to refrain 
from all nonbusiness travel to 
Russia unless it is for a family 
emergency. 

The directive goes beyond a 


December State Department 
travel advisory for Russia, which 
tells American travelers to exer¬ 
cise increased caution when visit¬ 
ing the country “due to terrorism, 
harassment, and the arbitrary 
enforcement of local laws.” 

“U.S. citizens visiting or re¬ 
siding in Russia have been arbi¬ 
trarily interrogated or detained 
by Russian officials and may 
become victims of harassment, 
mistreatment, and extortion,” the 
Dec. 10 advisory states. “Russian 
officials may unreasonably delay 
U.S. consular assistance to de¬ 
tained U.S. citizens.” 

However, military members 
are advised to avoid the country 


altogether. 

Problems emerged in 2017 
with American military person¬ 
nel getting harassed by Russian 
security services while traveling 
to Russia. Among the concerns 
were servicemembers getting 
pulled aside for questioning dur¬ 
ing Russian port stops on holiday 
cruises, military officials said in 
August 2017. 

About that time, an Army 
travel advisory stated, “Except in 
the case of family emergencies, 
USDAO (defense attache office) 
Moscow recommends that all 
DoD personnel forego unofficial 
travel to the Russian Federation 
until further notice.” 


Last week, Russia detained 
Paul Whelan, a former U.S. Ma¬ 
rine who received a bad conduct 
discharge in 2008, in connection 
with an accusation that he was 
on a spy mission. Whelan’s fam¬ 
ily said he was in country for 
a friend’s wedding and has no 
connection to U.S. intelligence 
services. 

The detention comes after the 
arrest of Maria Butina, a Rus¬ 
sian gun rights activist who in 
December pleaded guilty in a 
U.S. court on one count of con¬ 
spiring to act as a foreign agent 
after she attempted to infiltrate 
conservative US. groups. Butina 
admitted to working with Russian 


officials and agreed to work with 
prosecutors as part of her plea 
agreement. 

Whelan’s arrest has raised ad¬ 
ditional concerns about travel to 
Russia, where the former U.S. 
ambassador to the country cau¬ 
tioned Americans to stay away. 

“I often get asked if it’s safe 
to travel to Russia as a tourist 
or student,” former ambassador 
to Russia Michael McFaul said 
on Twitter. “I always used to say 
yes, and with enthusiasm. After 
Whelan’s arrest, however, I will 
change my advice. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


US aids rescue of crew that ran 
aground in the Marshall Islands 


By Nick Perry 

Associated Press 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand 
— A large Chinese-flagged fish¬ 
ing ship ran aground on a remote 
Pacific atoll early Thursday, and 
the U.S. Coast Guard said it was 
helping coordinate the rescue of 
its 24 crew members. 

The 308-foot Ou Ya Leng No. 6 
ran aground on uninhabited Taka 
Atoll in the Marshall Islands, 
Petty Officer 3rd Class Matthew 
West said. 

He said a Coast Guard HC-130 
Hercules plane had arrived in the 
area and made contact with the 
crew, who remained aboard and 
were using emergency generator 
power. 

West said earlier reports the 


crew had left the ship and made 
it ashore on a lifeboat were 
incorrect. 

He said the Hercules had cir¬ 
cled the area but there was no¬ 
where suitable nearby for it to 
land. 

Two fishing vessels should ar¬ 
rive Friday to help rescue the 
crew. West said, adding that the 
Marshall Islands had also sent a 
patrol craft. 

There were no reports of inju¬ 
ries or pollution, according to the 
Coast Guard. 

West said it wasn’t clear what 
caused the accident, the crew’s 
nationalities or the status of the 
ship’s cargo and fuel. 

The fish carrier targets squid 
in the west and central Pacific 
Ocean, according to the Coast 


Guard. 

Taka Atoll, also known as Toke 
Atoll, is part of the Ratak Chain 
and is not far from Utirik Atoll, 
which is inhabited by about 400 
people. 

The Marshall Islands is home 
to about 60,000 people and has 
close ties to the U.S. under a Com¬ 
pact of Free Association. 

West said that decisions about 
how to deal with the stricken ship 
would likely be made by the Mar¬ 
shall Islands government as it 
had grounded in the nation’s ter¬ 
ritorial waters. 

He said that communications 
with the region were difficult and 
that the situation remained fluid. 

The area was experiencing 11- 
foot-high seas and winds of 25 
miles per hour, with conditions 



Air Station Barbers Point, U.S. Coast Guard/AP 

A 308-foot Chinese-flagged commercial fish carrier sits aground 
Thursday on Taka Atoll in the Marshall Islands. The U.S. Coast 
Guard said it was helping coordinate the rescue of its crew. 


forecast to deteriorate. 

The Hercules came from Wake 
Island, where the crew was pre¬ 
viously involved in helping with a 
vessel that caught fire while car¬ 
rying cars from Japan to Hawaii. 


USCG ends search for crewmember lost in fire 


By Jennifer Sinco Kelleher 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — The U.S. Coast 
Guard on Wednesday suspended 
its search for a crew member 
who abandoned a vessel that 
caught fire in the Pacific Ocean 
while carrying cars from Japan 
to Hawaii. 

Sixteen others were rescued, 
while four crew members were 
listed as unresponsive after res¬ 
cue ships spotted them and low¬ 
ered life rings but got no reply. 

The Sincerity Ace, a 650-foot 


car carrier, had 21 crew mem¬ 
bers on board when the fire 
started Monday while traveling 
to Hawaii from Japan. 

The U.S. Coast Guard coor¬ 
dinated with merchant ships on 
the rescue effort as the Sincerity 
Ace was 2,071 miles northwest of 
Honolulu. 

The ships were able to rescue 
16 of the crew members. 

The ships also threw down life 
rings attached to lines to four 
crew members who didn’t pull 
themselves up to safety. 

“If the person in the water can’t 


grab onto something there’s not 
much these ... vessels can do for 
them,” said Coast Guard spokes¬ 
man Petty Officer 3rd Class Mat¬ 
thew West. 

The lowest deck on some of the 
massive vessels is 25 feet to the 
water, he explained. 

The four were not in life rafts. 
West said. 

Japanese shipping company 
Shoei Risen Kaisha Ltd. owns 
the Panamanian-flagged vessel. 

The vessel was still on fire 
Wednesday, company spokes¬ 
man Darrell Wilson said in a 


statement. 

Coast Guard and U.S. Navy 
aircraft were searching a 6,711- 
mile area for the missing crew 
member, but they don’t have any 
ability to land. West said. 

The nearest Coast Guard ships 
are days away, he said. 

It’s not clear what plans are 
in place to retrieve the four who 
were unresponsive. 

The company, based in 
Imabari, Japan, has dispatched 
commercial tugs to the vessel, 
which are estimated to be four to 
five days away, Wilson said. 
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MPs, Carabinieri patrol together following incidents 



Anna CiccoTTi/Courtesy of U.S. Army Garrison Italy 


Italian Carabinieri and military police visit a night spot in Vicenza, 
Italy, in November. 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — U.S. mili¬ 
tary police and Italian police are 
jointly patrolling local bars and 
nightclubs following incidents 
involving troops that “reflected 
negatively” on the Army. 

The two-vehicle patrols, in¬ 
cluding a pair of Carabinieri, 
two military police and a trans¬ 
lator, are conducting random, 
late night visits to popular night 
spots. The venues chosen for the 
patrols were determined by a re¬ 
view of police reports, U.S. Garri¬ 
son Italy officials said in a recent 
statement. 

“The decision to undertake this 
initiative was driven by a number 
of incidents involving U.S. per¬ 
sonnel that reflected negatively 
on the Vicenza Military Commu¬ 


nity and its relationship with the 
city of Vicenza,” Dennis Brown, 
who is coordinating the patrol ef¬ 
fort, said in the statement. 


“By conducting these presence 
patrols ... we hope to influence 
personnel, especially younger 
soldiers, to conduct themselves 


in a positive manner and to make 
good, safe decisions in regards 
to the actions they take,” Brown 
added. He said another goal was 
to “ease the strain on community 
relations.” 

Garrison officials were not 
available to respond to multiple 
requests for more information. 

Two incidents in particular 
garnered local attention in recent 
years. 

In February, a 21-year-old 
paratrooper with the 173rd Air¬ 
borne Brigade assaulted two Ital¬ 
ian police officers, breaking one 
officer’s teeth, after bouncers at 
the strip club where the soldier 
was acting out called for help. 

“The soldier seemed pos¬ 
sessed,” the II Giornale di Vi¬ 
cenza newspaper stated. “Not 
even the pepper spray could stop 


him. Only after a hand-to-hand 
fight, the policemen succeeded in 
handcuffing him and putting him 
in their vehicle.” 

The soldier pleaded guilty later 
the same morning to injury, insult 
and resistance to public officials 
and received a suspended sen¬ 
tence of a year in jail. 

In May 2016, soldiers with the 
173rd Airborne Brigade were in¬ 
volved in a large, bloody brawl at 
a disco — the worst in 20 years, 
according to local media — that 
left several injured and caused 
thousands of euros in damages. 
Twelve paratroopers received 
eight-month suspended sentences 
from a Vicenza judge, who also 
levied a fine to be paid to the 
disco owner. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 


Texas AF base makes changes 
amid a troubling environment 


By Rose Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas—Following an 
Air Force investigation that led to 
the firing of three commanders, 
new leadership at Laughlin Air 
Force Base in Texas said they are 
working to make all personnel 
feel accepted and respected. 

Col. Lee Gentile, who took 
over the 47th Flying Training 
Wing following the Oct. 31 fir¬ 
ing of the previous commander. 
Col. Charles Velino, said leaders 
are working to “create a culture 
shift” at the Del Rio, Texas, base. 

Absent and unsafe leadership 
and poor oversight of alcohol con¬ 
sumption at unit-sponsored events 
were cited as part of the training 
wing’s troubling recent history, 
according to a newly released re¬ 
port by the Air Force’s Air Edu¬ 
cation and Training Command. 
The 47th training wing’s root 
issue for officer misconduct was 
described in the Dec. 20 report as 
“leadership improperly assessing 
the environment and missing op¬ 
portunities to establish a culture 
of dignity and respect.” 

The 47th’s primary mission 
is to conduct specialized under¬ 
graduate pilot training for the 
Air Force, Air Force Reserve, 
Air National Guard and a llied 
nation’s air forces using T-6, T-38 
and T-IA trainer aircraft. 

Lt. Gen. Steven Kwast, com¬ 
mander of Air Education and 
Training Command, commis¬ 
sioned the investigation Sept. 10, 
covering events from February 
2017. 

Col. Robert Pekarek, the op¬ 
erations group commander, and 
Lt. Col. Tom Allen, a flying train¬ 
ing squadron commander, were 
fired alongside Velino on Oct. 31 
based on the findings of the in¬ 
vestigation, which are dated the 
same day. Each of the officers 
still serves in the Air Force in 
non-command positions, officials 
confirmed. 

“We have developed a wing¬ 
wide professional development 


plan that includes subject mat¬ 
ter experts speaking on a wide 
range of topics ranging from vio¬ 
lence prevention to sexual assault 
awareness and response to rela¬ 
tionship building to understand¬ 
ing the importance of taking 
safety precautions in all aspects 
of our daily lives,” Gentile said in 
an emailed statement. 

A heavily redacted copy of the 
report released Dec. 20 offers 
only a glimpse of what was going 
on within the unit. Nearly 60 
pages of the background section 
are completely blacked out. 

It does provide a brief de¬ 
scription of unsafe supervision 
of drinking at two unit events 
— a piano-burning ceremony, 
which is not further described, 
and a naming ceremony, when 
new pilots receive their call sign 
nicknames. 

During the naming ceremony, 
students were given calls signs 
while drinking shots of liquor, 
the San Antonio Express-News 
reported. One female pilot was 
reportedly given a vulgar name. 
Kwast told the San Antonio paper 
it was that incident that led to him 
ordering the investigation. 

Enlisted personnel told inves¬ 
tigators they believed that of¬ 
ficers drank more than enlisted 
servicemembers and often got 
away with misbehavior related to 
drunkenness. Enlisted personnel 
also described student pilots as 
“frat boys.” 

Meanwhile, the report stated 
Velino was absent on the job be¬ 
cause he participated in flying 
upgrade and command training 
after taking on the command role. 
During his first six months as 
commander, he spent 4y2 months 
at pilot instructor training at 
Joint Base San Antonio. That did 
not allow him to set expectations 
or learn about the challenges and 
opportunities within the 47th, the 
report said. 

thayer.rose@strlpes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Trump holds long, rambling Cabinet meeting 


By Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Home alone no more, 
President Donald Trump had a lot to share 
when he convened a rambhng Cabinet meet¬ 
ing on Day 12 of the government shutdown. 

The president, eager for company after a 
lonely stretch in a near-empty White House, 
zigzagged for more than 90 minutes from 
his demands for a southern border wall to 
his thoughts on Kanye West and his deci¬ 
sion to pull troops out of Syria — all while a 
mock movie poster with his photograph and 
the words “SANCTIONS ARE COMING, 
NOVEMBER 4” sat, without explanation, 
in the middle of the grand Cabinet Room 
table. 

It was Trump’s first pubhc appearance 
in nearly a week after being holed up in 
the White House for Christmas and New 
Year’s. Trump had been scheduled to spend 
the holidays with his family at his private 
Mar-a-Lago club in Palm Beach, Fla., but 


canceled the trip to wait out the partial gov¬ 
ernment shutdown that began Dec. 22. 

“You know, I was in the White House all 
by myself for six, seven days. It was very 
lonely. My family was down in Florida,” 
Trump recounted. He described channel¬ 
flipping and watching a different network 

— PBS — to fill the time. 

“I felt I should be here just in case people 
wanted to come and negotiate the border se¬ 
curity,” Trump explained. 

Later, he talked about his Christmas “all 
alone,” with no one around except for the 
“machine gunners.” 

“I was all by myself in the White House 

— it’s a big, big house — except for all the 
guys out on the lawn with machine guns,” 
Trump said, referencing the Secret Ser¬ 
vice and military personnel who guard the 
White House year-round. 

“I was waving to them.... These are great 
people. And they don’t play games. They 
don’t, hke, wave. They don’t even smile,” he 
said. “I was hoping that maybe somebody 


would come back and negotiate. But they 
didn’t do that.” 

It had indeed been a slow holiday stretch, 
minus a flurry of presidential tweets. The 
White House did not send out a formal pub¬ 
lic schedule; the doors to the White House 
press shop were often locked; and West 
Wing offices sat dark as Christmas and 
New Year’s ticked by. 

While some White House staffers were 
out for the holidays, others were prevented 
from reporting to work because of the par¬ 
tial government shutdown that is now af¬ 
fecting hundreds of thousands of federal 
workers. 

According to the plan filed by the deputy 
White House chief of staff for operations 
with the budget office before the shutdown, 
more than 1,000 of 1,759 staff members in 
the Executive Office of the President were 
expected to be placed on furlough. That in¬ 
cludes 156 of 359 White House Office staff, 
18 of 19 of those who work in the Office of 
the Vice President, and all 58 National Se¬ 


curity Council staffers. 

But senior aides, as well as many Cabinet 
members, were back at work Wednesday 
and in the room as the president held court 
on the shutdown and much, much more. 

The shutdown, he said, will last “as long 
as it takes.” On his decision to pull out of 
Syria, he explained, “We’re talking about 
sand and death.” And as for his favorite rap¬ 
per, Trump enthused, “Even Kanye West 
came out today and said great things about 
Trump.” 

As the meeting stretched past the hour 
mark. Cabinet secretaries shifted in their 
seats as they took their turns speaking. At 
one point. Energy Secretary Rick Perry 
appeared to be playing mock piano on the 
arm of Small Business Administrator Linda 
McMahon’s chair. 

“It’s going to be a very exciting year,” 
Trump said. “I think it’s going to be a very 
good year. Some people think it’ll be contro¬ 
versial and tough and it probably will, but 
we’re going to get it done,” Trump said. 


Pentagon: 

Trump touts 
synergy with 
Shanahan 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

It was a very public reminder of the 
challenges that Shanahan, as acting de¬ 
fense secretary, faces as he navigates 
the complex terrain that led to the early 
end of his predecessor’s tenure. 

At one point. Trump turned to Shana¬ 
han with an unusual demand. 

The commander in chief said audits 
of Pentagon war spending must be “pri¬ 
vate” — an apparent reference to reports 
produced by the Special Inspector Gen¬ 
eral for Afghanistan Reconstruction. 
Trump asserted that the reports give 
away too much information and should 
not be publicly released, although the 
law that created that watchdog’s office 
says its reports must be made public. 

Trump wished Mattis well in the re¬ 
tired Marine general’s return to private 
life after two tumultuous years leading 
the Pentagon. But the president also 
took a swipe at the man he had approv¬ 
ingly called “Mad Dog Mattis” when he 
hired him shortly after winning election 
in 2016. 

“What’s he done for me?” Trump 
asked. “How has he done in Afghani¬ 
stan? Not too good.” 

He added, “President Obama fired 
him, and essentially so did 1.” 

Trump did not explain his complaint 
about Mattis’ approach to the war. But 
Trump hinted that he had irreconcilable 
differences with Mattis on what Trump 
views as an unfair defense relationship 
with allies such as NATO. Trump sug¬ 
gested that Shanahan, who took over as 
acting defense secretary when Mattis 
ended his tenure Monday, agrees with 
him on that. 

“We have some great allies, but a lot of 
our allies were taking advantage of our 
taxpayers and our country,” Trump said. 
“We can’t let that happen, and Pat Sha¬ 
nahan agrees with that and he’s agreed 



Evan Vucci/AP 


Acting Secretary of Defense Patrick Shanahan listens as President Donald Trump 
speaks during a Cabinet meeting at the White House on Wednesday. 


with that for a long time. And that was 
very important to me. 

“I couldn’t get other people to under¬ 
stand it,” Trump said, apparently refer¬ 
ring to Mattis, who argued for higher 
defense spending by NATO allies but 
did so in a nonconfrontational way. 

In a resignation letter that amounted 
to a rebuke of Trump’s view on how to 
treat alliances and adversaries, Mattis 
wrote, “My views on treating allies with 
respect and also being clear-eyed about 
both malign actors and strategic com¬ 
petitors are strongly held and informed 
by over four decades of immersion in 
these issues.” 

Mattis submitted his resignation Dec. 
20 after a series of policy disagreements 
with Trump, including the president’s 
decision to withdraw troops from Syria. 
Mattis said he would stay until the end 
of February, but Trump announced Dec. 
23 that Shanahan would take over Jan. 1, 
speeding up Mattis’ departure. 

In his Cabinet meeting remarks with 
reporters present. Trump said he was in 
no rush to get U.S. troops out of Syria but 
did not clarify a timetable. Mattis and 
other Trump advisers tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to persuade Trump to stay in Syria 
long enough to ensure that Islamic State, 
which has largely been defeated on the 
battlefield, cannot regroup. Nor did the 
president clarify plans in Afghanistan, 


where he has ordered a troop reduction 
on an unspecified timetable. 

Shanahan, who had served as deputy 
to Mattis since July 2017, is a career 
business executive with no prior gov¬ 
ernment or military experience. His 
views on alliance relations and other 
key defense issues are not well known. 
As the deputy secretary he had focused 
the budget as well as a Trump favorite 
topic: development of a Space Force. 

At a morning meeting at the Pentagon 
with the military service secretaries and 
other top civilian officials, Shanahan said 
he was focused on the defense strategy 
developed during Mattis’ tenure. It em¬ 
phasizes the importance of great power 
competition with Russia and China after 
America’s many years of fighting insur¬ 
gent wars in the Middle East. 

In that context, Shanahan said the 
Pentagon leaders should remember, 
“China, China, China,” according to one 
official, who was not authorized to pub¬ 
licly discuss internal defense meetings 
and spoke on condition of anonymity. 

Separately, Shanahan’s spokesman, 
Lt. Col. Joe Buccino, said that as part 
of Shanahan’s ethics agreement he had 
stepped aside himself “for the duration 
of his service” at the Pentagon from 
“matters in which the Boeing Company 
is a party.” Shanahan had worked for 
Boeing for 31 years. 


Soviet: Afghans 
critical of remarks 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

sudden announcement of a plan to withdraw up 
to half of U.S. troops as peace talks with Taliban 
insurgents continue without Afghan government 
involvement. 

A statement from President Ashraf Ghani’s of¬ 
fice described the battle against the Soviets as a 
“national uprising for gaining freedom” and noted 
that the Soviet invasion was condemned by the 
United Nations and the U.S. at the time. 

“All presidents of America not only denounced 
this invasion but remained supporters of this holy 
jihad of the Afghans,” read the statement, which 
added that the government would be seeking clar¬ 
ity from the United States. 

The White House did not immediately respond 
to a request for comment. 

Saleh Mohammad Saleh, a lawmaker represent¬ 
ing Konar province, also noted that the United 
States funded the rebels fighting the Soviets. To 
now hear Trump justifying the invasion was “re¬ 
ally strange,” he said. 

“Our war against the Soviets was righteous. 
The international community stood by us. We 
gave more than enough sacrifices,” Saleh told The 
Washington Post. “This man proves to be more 
mad than people think.” 

He also criticized the plan to pull out at least 
half the 14,000 U.S. troops in the country as bad 
for Afghanistan’s stability, especially in the midst 
of peace negotiations. 

Sayed Ikramuddin Masoomi, a lawmaker repre¬ 
senting Takhar province who also fought the So¬ 
viets, said their occupation “was crystal clear and 
was specifically for supporting [Moscow’s] puppet 
communists in Afghanistan.” 

Trump’s invitation for Russia and India to join 
the fight against the Taliban — along with Paki¬ 
stan, where the militants have enjoyed safe haven 
— further complicated matters, Masoomi told The 
Washington Post. 

Rahmatullah Nabil, a former head of the Afghan 
intelligence agency, blasted Trump in a series of 
tweets. 

“Even Russia no longer says that or tries to jus¬ 
tify it,” he said about the invasion and occupation. 
“Those that fail to learn from the lessons of his¬ 
tory are doomed to repeat it; hopefully you are 
smart enough not to make the same mistake when 
it comes to abandoning [Afghanistan].” 

Trump also puzzled officials when he suggested 
the December 1979 invasion and decadelong oc¬ 
cupation, which ended in a Soviet withdrawal in 
1989, was the principal reason the Soviet Union 
collapsed two years later and not a costly and es¬ 
calating arms race with the United States. 
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Shutdown talks 
come up empty 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


A closed sign is posted on the gate Wednesday at Washington’s National Zoo. 

National Zoo employees still care for 
animals, but park is closed to tourists 


By Ashraf Khalil 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Hungry 
pandas don’t particularly care 
whether there’s a partial gov¬ 
ernment shutdown. 

The Washington National 
Zoological Park’s most famous 
residents still need to be fed, as 
do thousands of other animals, 
even as the facility closed its 
gates Wednesday. 

The zoo is part of the Smith¬ 
sonian network of museums, 
and all stayed open through 
New Year’s Day using pre-ex¬ 
isting funds. That money has 
now been exhausted. 

“We plan to maintain the 
current level of care for the 
animals, and that’s not going to 
change no matter what,” said 
National Zoo spokeswoman An- 
nahsa Meyer. 

There also are animal preg¬ 
nancies to monitor and poop to 
be scooped. 

That’s why more than half the 


321 employees of the zoo and its 
associated Conservation Biol¬ 
ogy Institute will remain on the 
job. 

The zoo, however, will remain 
closed to the public. On Wednes¬ 
day, the normally bustling Con¬ 
necticut Avenue gateway was 
locked tight. Just behind the 
fence, a statue of a giant panda 
that would normally be covered 
in climbing children sat alone 
and neglected. Meyer said the 
zoo’s animal care staff will use 
the downtime to conduct com¬ 
prehensive medical checks on 
the animals. 

The zoo also will be shut¬ 
ting down its four popular live 
animal cams showing the giant 
pandas, elephants, lions and 
naked mole-rats. Meyer said 
the livestreams don’t really 
need federal employees to run 
them on a daily basis but s t i ll 
“require federal resources.” 

The panda streams, in partic¬ 
ular, are one of the zoo’s signa¬ 
ture attractions, and the naked 


mole-rat cam unexpectedly be¬ 
came riveting viewing in recent 
months amid a bloody battle 
for supremacy that killed four 
of the wrinkly rodents before a 
new queen was established. 

The zoo and the Smithsonian 
network maintain an unusual 
relationship with the federal 
government. They are techni¬ 
cally part of the Department 
of the Interior, and the zoo re¬ 
ceives about 70 percent of its 
operating budget from federal 
appropriations. But they are run 
by their own Board of Regents, 
and Smithsonian spokeswoman 
Linda St. Thomas characterized 
the network as “quasi-federal.” 

A similar arrangement gov¬ 
erns the Kennedy Center, which 
is cutting back its public visita¬ 
tion hours but still planning to 
host its scheduled concerts and 
performances. Kennedy Center 
spokeswoman Michelle Pen- 
doley deadpanned, “The show 
must go on.” 


By Lisa Mascaro 
AND Catherine Lucey 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — No one 
budged at President Donald 
Trump’s closed-door meeting 
with congressional leaders, so the 
partial government shutdown per¬ 
sisted over his demand for billions 
of dollars to build a wall along the 
U.S. border with Mexico. They’ll 
all try again Friday. 

In public. Trump renewed his 
dire warnings of rapists and others 
at the border. But when pressed in 
private Wednesday by Democrats 
asking why he wouldn’t end the 
shutdown, he responded at one 
point, “I would look foolish if I 
did that.” A White House official, 
one of two people who described 
that exchange only on condition 
of anonymity, said the president 
had been trying to explain that 
it would be foolish not to pay for 
border security. 

In one big shift, the new Con¬ 
gress convenes Thursday with 
Democrats taking m^ority con¬ 
trol of the House, and Democratic 
leader Nancy Pelosi said they’d 
quickly pass legislation to reopen 
the government — without funds 
for Trump’s border wall. 

“There is no amount of persua¬ 
sion he can use” to get her to fund 
his wall, Pelosi said in an inter¬ 
view aired Thursday on NBC’s 
“Today” show. She added: “We 
can go through the back and forth. 
No. How many more times can we 
say no?” 

But the White House has re¬ 
jected the Democratic package, 
and Republicans who control the 
Senate are hesitant to take it up 
without Trump on board. Senate 
Majority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell called it a “total nonstarter.” 

Trump said ahead of his White 
House session with the congres¬ 
sional leaders that the partial shut¬ 
down will last “as long as it takes” 
to get the funding he wants. 

“Could be a long time or could 
be quickly,” Trump said dur¬ 
ing lengthy public comments 
at a Cabinet meeting, his first 
public appearance of the new 
year. Meanwhile, the shutdown 
dragged through a second week, 
closing some parks and leaving 
hundreds of thousands of federal 
employees without pay. 

Democrats said they asked 
Trump directly during Wednes¬ 
day’s private meeting in the 
Situation Room why he wouldn’t 


consider their package of bills. 
One measure would open most of 
the shuttered government depart¬ 
ments at funding levels already 
agreed to by all sides. The other 
would provide temporary funding 
for Homeland Security, through 
Feb. 8, allowing talks to continue 
over border security. 

“I said, ‘Mr. President, Give me 
one good reason why you should 
continue your shutdown,”’ Senate 
Minority Leader Chuck Schumer 
said afterward. “He could not 
give a good answer.” 

Trump’s response about looking 
foolish was confirmed by a White 
House official and another person 
familiar with the exchange, nei¬ 
ther of whom was authorized to 
describe the exchange by name. 
Trump had campaigned saying 
Mexico would pay for the wall, 
but Mexico has refused. 

At another point Wednesday, 
Trump told Pelosi that, as a “good 
Catholic,” she should support the 
wall because Vatican City has a 
wall, according to a congressio¬ 
nal aide. Trump has mentioned 
the Vatican’s centuries-old for¬ 
tifications before, including at 
the earlier Cabinet meeting. But 
Democrats have said they don’t 
want medieval barriers, and Pe¬ 
losi has called Trump’s proposed 
wall along the U.S.-Mexico border 
immoral. 

“I remain ready and willing to 
work with Democrats,” Trump 
tweeted after the meeting. “Let’s 
get it done!” 

House Republican leader 
Kevin McCarthy said that there’s 
no need to prolong the shutdown 
and that he was disappointed the 
talks did not produce a resolution. 
He complained that Democrats 
interrupted Homeland Security 
Kirstjen Nielsen as she was trying 
to describe a dreadful situation at 
the border. 

He said the leaders plan to re¬ 
turn to the White House on Friday 
to continue negotiations. 

The two sides have traded of¬ 
fers, but their talks broke down 
ahead of the holidays. On Wednes¬ 
day, Trump also rejected his own 
administration’s offer to accept 
$2.5 billion for the wall. That 
proposal was made when Vice 
President Mike Pence and other 
top officials met at the start of the 
shutdown with Schumer, who left 
saying they remained far apart. 
On Wednesday Trump repeatedly 
pushed for the $5.6 billion he has 


demanded. 

Making his case ahead of the 
private afternoon session. Trump 
said the current border is “like a 
sieve” and noted the tear gas “fly¬ 
ing” overnight to deter arrivals. 

“If they knew they couldn’t 
come through, they wouldn’t even 
start,” he said at the meeting, 
joined by Cabinet secretaries and 
top advisers. 

At the Capitol on Wednesday, 
Pelosi said she hoped Republi¬ 


cans and the White House “are 
hearing what we have offered” to 
end the shutdown. 

The partial government shut¬ 
down began on Dec. 22. Funding 
for the wall has been the sticking 
point in passing essential spend¬ 
ing bills for several government 
departments. 

The Democratic package to end 
the shutdown would include one 
bill to temporarily fund the De¬ 
partment of Homeland Security 


at current levels — with $1.3 bil¬ 
lion for border security, far less 
than Trump has said he wants for 
the wall — through Feb. 8 as talks 
would continue. 

It would also include a separate 
measure to fund the departments 
of Agriculture, Interior, Housing 
and Urban Development and oth¬ 
ers closed by the partial shutdown. 
That measure would provide 
money through the remainder of 
the fiscal year, to Sept. 30. 
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New, diverse House elects Pelosi speaker 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


House Democratic Leader Nancy Pelosi, of California, who will lead the 116th Congress as House 
speaker, and House Majority Leader Steny Hoyer, D-Md., are applauded at the Capitol on Thursday. 


By Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The 116th 
Congress gaveled into session 
Thursday swathed in history, 
returning Nancy Pelosi to the 
House speaker’s office and ush¬ 
ering in a diverse class of Demo¬ 
cratic freshmen ready to confront 
President Donald Trump in a new 
era of divided government. 

Pelosi was elected speaker 220- 
192, with 15 Democrats reject¬ 
ing her. She vowed, in prepared 
remarks, “to restore integrity to 
government so that people can 
have confidence that government 
works for the public interest, not 
the special interests.” 

The new Congress is like none 
other. There are more women 
than ever before, and a new gen¬ 
eration of Muslims, Latinos, Na¬ 
tive Americans and blacks in the 
House is creating what academ¬ 
ics call a reflective democracy, 
more aligned with the population 
of the United States. The Republi¬ 
can side in the House is still made 
up mostly of white men, and in 
the Senate Republicans bolstered 
their ranks in the m^ority. 

In a nod to the moment, Pe¬ 
losi, the first female speaker, 
was broadly pledging to make 
Congress work for all Americans 

— addressing kitchen table issues 
at a time of deep economic churn 

— even as her party is ready to 
challenge Trump with investiga¬ 
tions and subpoena powers that 
threaten the White House agen¬ 
da. It’s the first new Congress to 
convene amid a partial govern¬ 
ment shutdown, now in its 13th 
day over Trump’s demands for 
money for a wall along the U.S- 
Mexico border. 

“This House will be for the peo¬ 


ple,” Pelosi was to say in remarks 
after winning the gavel, accord¬ 
ing to excerpts released ahead of 
time, “to lower health costs and 
prescription drugs prices, and 
protect people with pre-existing 
conditions; to increase paychecks 
by rebuilding America with 
green and modem infrastructure 
— from sea to shining sea.” 

The day was unfolding as one 
of both celebration and impa¬ 
tience. Newly elected lawmakers 


arrived, often with friends and 
families in tow, to take the oath 
of office and pose for ceremonial 
photos. The Democrats planned 
to quickly pass legislation to re¬ 
open the government, but without 
the funding Trump is demanding 
for his promised border wall. 

Vice President Mike Pence 
swore in newly elected senators, 
but Senate Republicans under 
M^ority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell had no plans to consider the 


House bills to fund the govern¬ 
ment unless Trump agrees to 
sign them into law. That ensures 
the shutdown will continue. 

McConnell said that Repub¬ 
licans have shown the Senate is 
“fertile soil for big bipartisan 
accomplishments,” but that the 
question is whether House Dem¬ 
ocrats will engage in “good gov¬ 
ernance or political performance 
art.” 

It’s a time of stark national po¬ 


litical division. Battle lines are 
drawn not just between Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans but within 
the parties themselves, splintered 
by their left and right flanks. 

Pelosi defied history in return¬ 
ing to the speaker’s office after 
eight years in the minority, over¬ 
coming internal opposition from 
Democrats demanding a new 
generation of leaders. She will 
be the first to regain the gavel 
since legendary Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas, in 1955. 

Putting Pelosi’s name forward 
for nomination. Rep. Hakeem Jef¬ 
fries, of New York, the incoming 
Democratic caucus chairman, re¬ 
counted her previous accomplish¬ 
ments — passing the Affordable 
Care Act, helping the country out 
of the Great Recession — as pre¬ 
ludes to her next ones. He called 
her leadership “unparalleled in 
modern American history.” 

As speaker, Pelosi will face an 
early challenge from the party’s 
robust wing of liberal newcomers, 
including New Yorker Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez, 29, who said she’d 
cast a no vote on a new package of 
rules to govern the House. 

Republicans face their own 
internal battles beyond just the 
conservative House Freedom 
Caucus, but as they decide how 
closely to tie their political for¬ 
tunes to Trump. GOP leader 
Kevin McCarthy’s name was put 
into nomination by his party’s 
caucus chairwoman. Rep. Liz 
Cheney, of Wyoming, the daugh¬ 
ter of the former vice president. 
She said McCarthy knows “our 
rights come from God” and “gov¬ 
ernment is not the source of our 
liberty.” 

He faced six “no” votes from 
his now-shrunken GOP minority. 


Sanders contrite as 2016 aides face harassment allegations 


By Steve Peoples 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Vermont Sen. 
Bernie Sanders and his chief lieu¬ 
tenants are offering contrition as 
some of his 2016 campaign staff¬ 
ers face allegations of sexual ha¬ 
rassment that threaten to derail a 
second White House bid before it 
begins. 

Hours after a New York Times 
report detailed allegations of 
unwanted sexual advances and 
pay inequity on his first cam¬ 
paign, Sanders apologized late 
Wednesday “to any woman who 
felt that she was not treated 
appropriately.” 

“Of course, if I run again, we 
will do better next time,” Sanders 
told CNN. 

Yet there were immediate signs 
that the allegations, which did not 
directly involve Sanders, could 
hurt the self-described demo¬ 
cratic socialist’s 2020 ambitions 
in the midst of the #MeToo era. 
In the wake of the report, some 
Democratic activists and opera¬ 
tives complained about the ag¬ 
gressive culture during the first 
campaign when male staffers 
and supporters were sometimes 


labeled “Bernie bros.” 

“I’m not the least bit surprised,” 
National Organization for Women 
President Toni Van Pelt said, not¬ 
ing she was forced to block Sand¬ 
ers’ supporters from her social 
media feed in 2016. “To me, it was 
really clear this was the way they 
were running the campaign.” 

She blamed Hillary Clinton’s 
loss to Donald Trump, at least 
in part, on Sanders and his 
supporters. 

“It wasn’t just Trump, it wasn’t 
just the Russians; it was also the 
sexist people that ran his cam¬ 
paign,” Van Pelt said. 

The timing could not be worse 
for Sanders, who is gearing up for 
a second presidential bid. His se¬ 
nior adviser said last month that 
Sanders would run a “much big¬ 
ger” operation and would start 
out as a front-runner if he ulti¬ 
mately decided to run. 

Yet the 2020 Democratic field 
would have little in common with 
that of 2016, in which Sanders 
emerged as the anti-establish¬ 
ment alternative to Clinton. 

Should he run again, Sanders, 
77, would enter a crowded field 
that features multiple prominent 
liberal women. Massachusetts 


Sen. Elizabeth Warren has al¬ 
ready launched a presidential 
exploratory committee. Sen. 
Kirsten Gillibrand, of New York, 
who has been a central figure 
in Washington’s reckoning with 
the #MeToo era, is considering 
a presidential run. Sen. Kamala 
Harris, of California, could also 
be a leading contender. 

Even before the Times’ story 
was published. Politico reported 
that more than two dozen former 
campaign workers and volunteers 
had requested a meeting with 
Sanders to discuss sexual violence 
and harassment that occurred 
during the 2016 campaign. 

The Times detailed one situ¬ 
ation in which a campaign sur¬ 
rogate touched a strategist’s hair 
in a “sexual way,” among other 
unwanted advances. The Times 
also reported that in some cases, 
women were expected to sleep in 
the same quarters as men they 
didn’t know. Others discovered 
examples of men who were paid 
significantly more for doing simi¬ 
lar jobs. 

Sanders’ wife, Jane O’Meara 
Sanders, said the meeting with 
concerned former staff and vol¬ 
unteers would take place in a 


matter of days, although it had 
not yet been scheduled as of late 
Wednesday. 

“The fact is if somebody didn’t 
feel safe in any way, it was a fail¬ 
ure. I, we apologize profusely. 
This is not acceptable,” she said. 

“I welcome hearing from the 
individuals that had such prob¬ 
lems because we need to talk 
about this. And women need to 
feel and to be safe on campaigns, 
in their workplaces, on campuses 
and in their homes.” 

O’Meara Sanders said she 
and her husband became aware 
of the allegations only after the 
campaign was over. They sub¬ 
sequently implemented a series 
of safeguards on his 2018 Senate 
re-election campaign, which in¬ 
cluded mandatory staff training, 
strict guidelines and the creation 
of a complaint hotline run by a 
third party. 

“We didn’t hear specific things 
during the campaign. We heard 
some of them after the campaign. 
We’ve heard others just now that 
were never reported,” O’Meara 
Sanders said. 

“We were, as you can imag¬ 
ine, out on the road and you do 
delegate. But we do think at the 


top level, people did the best they 
possibly could.” 

Sanders noted the 2016 cam¬ 
paign grew from just a handful of 
employees to roughly 1,200 work¬ 
ers in just a few months. 

“I am not going to sit here and 
tell you we did everything right 
in terms of human resources,” he 
told CNN. 

There was no immediate indi¬ 
cation that Sanders was backing 
away from another presidential 
run. 

Nina Turner, who leads the 
Sanders’ political arm. Our 
Revolution, noted that none of 
the women who alleged miscon¬ 
duct said Sanders had any direct 
knowledge. 

“This is hurtful; this moment 
is heavy — as well it should be 
when people are coming out say¬ 
ing they were mistreated in the 
campaign based on their gender,” 
Turner said in an interview. “But, 
hopefully, if he does run again, 
this will give him the opportunity 
to change that.” 

“The vast m^ority of the people 
who supported him will continue 
to support him,” she added. 
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Man held in Russia visited regularly 


By Corey Williams 

Associated Press 

DETROIT — As a staff ser¬ 
geant with the Marines in Iraq, 
Paul Whelan enjoyed fine cigars 
and showed an affinity for Rus¬ 
sia — even spending two weeks of 
military leave in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg instead of at home in 
the U.S. with family and friends. 

The 48-year-old Detroit-area 
man had an account on a Russian 
social media site, where he post¬ 
ed festive notes on the country’s 
national holidays. 

Now, he’s under arrest there on 
espionage allegations. 

Whelan has visited Russia since 
at least 2007 and was there again 
for a friend’s wedding, showing 
other guests around, said his twin 
brother, David Whelan. He was 
due to return home on Jan. 6, the 
brother said. 

U.S. officials are seeking an¬ 
swers about Paul Whelan’s arrest 
on spying charges. The Russian 
Federal Security Service, or FSB, 
said Whelan was caught “during 
an espionage operation,” but gave 
no details. 

U.S. Ambassador to Russia Jon 
Huntsman Jr. visited Whelan on 
Wednesday in Moscow’s Leforto¬ 
vo Prison, the State Department 
said. 

“Ambassador Huntsman ex¬ 
pressed his support for Mr. Whel¬ 
an and offered the embassy’s 
assistance,” it said. 

He also spoke by phone with 
Whelan’s family, the statement 


added, but did not disclose any 
details “due to privacy consid¬ 
erations for Mr. Whelan and his 
family.” 

According to what to appears 
to be Paul Whelan’s profile on 
the popular Russian social media 
platform VKontakte, he posted 
“God save President Trump” 
— flanked by flag emojis . A 2010 
post referred to then-President 
Barack Obama as a “moron.” 

Another photo showed Whelan 
wearing a T-shirt of the Moscow 
soccer club Spartak. In March 
2014, around the time of Russia’s 
annexation of Crimea, Whelan 
suggested that “Putin can have 
Alaska, as long as he takes Sarah 
Palin, too!” And a photo posted in 
August shows Whelan attending a 
security conference organized by 
the U.S. State Department. 

David Whelan disputes Rus¬ 
sia’s allegation that his brother is 
a spy. 

Former CIA agent John Sipher 
agrees, saying Paul Whelan’s 
spotty military career would keep 
US. intelligence from hiring him 
for sensitive operations. 

“He absolutely does not fit the 
profile of someone we would use in 
a place like Moscow,” said Sipher, 
who once ran the agency’s Russia 
operations in Moscow. “Due to 
the oppressive level of counter¬ 
intelligence scrutiny in Moscow, 
we do not put people without dip¬ 
lomatic immunity in harm’s way. 
Nor do we handle low-level intel¬ 
ligence collection operations in a 
place like Moscow.” 


Paul Whelan attended high 
school in Ann Arbor, west of De¬ 
troit, and joined the Marine Corps 
Reserves in 1994. A decade later, 
he was made a staff sergeant and 
was deployed twice to Iraq, in 
2004 and 2006. 

His last duty assignment was 
with the Marine Air Control 
Group 38 Headquarters, 3rd 
Marine Aircraft Wing; Marine 
Corps Air Station in Miramar, 
California. He specialized in ad¬ 
ministrative posts. 

While stationed in Iraq, Whel¬ 
an was part of something called 
the Lamplighter’s Club, a group 
of service members who got to¬ 
gether to enjoy good cigars. 

“It’s one of the unique pleasures 
that anyone can take advantage 
of, as everyone should take ad¬ 
vantage of a fine cigar once in a 
while,” Whelan said in a 2007 in¬ 
terview posted on the 3rd Marine 
Aircraft Wing page of the Marine 
Corps website. 

Whelan also was part of “The 
Rest and Recuperation Leave 
Program,” which authorized 15 
days of leave to servicemembers 
on yearlong deployments to Iraq, 
according to another 2007 story 
on the website. The military paid 
for the travel, and most service- 
members chose to return home 
but others could travel abroad. 

Whelan spent his two weeks in 
Russia, saying in the interview 
that the leave program “gives 
those of us who are single an op¬ 
portunity to travel throughout the 
world wherever we want to go 


and experience the diversity of 
culture.” 

During his military career, 
Whelan received awards that 
included the Navy Meritorious 
Unit Commendation and Global 
War on Terrorism Expedition¬ 
ary Medal, but he ran afoul of 
the military and was convicted in 
2008 on larceny-related charges 
at a special court-martial. Whel¬ 
an saw his rank stripped, was de¬ 
moted to private and discharged 
for bad conduct. 

He went on to start Kingsmead 
Arsenal, an online firearms busi¬ 
ness, from his Novi, Mich., home 
and worked for Troy, Mich.-based 
temporary staffing firm Kelly 
Services until 2017. 

Whelan testified in a 2013 de¬ 
position in a federal court case 
involving Kelly Services that 
he worked as senior manager of 
global security and investigations 
for the company. 

He was hired in 2017 by Au¬ 
burn Hills, Mich.-based Borg- 
Warner and currently is the auto 
parts supplier’s global security 
director. 

“He is responsible for oversee¬ 
ing security at our facilities in 
Auburn Hills, Mich., and at other 
company locations around the 
world,” company spokeswoman 
Kathy Graham said Tuesday in a 
statement. 

She said BorgWarner does not 
have any facilities in Russia. 


Man charged 
with killing cop 
will get mental 
health exam 

Associated Press 

MODESTO, Calif — A Mexi¬ 
can national accused of living 
in the U.S. illegally was charged 
with murder Wednesday in the 
shooting death of a California po¬ 
lice officer who pulled him over 
to check if he was driving drunk. 

Gustavo Perez Arriaga made 
his first court appearance in 
the central California city of 
Modesto but did not enter a plea 
in last week’s killing of Cpl. Ronil 
Singh, of the tiny Newman Police 
Department. 

Perez Arriaga’s attorney, Ste¬ 
phen Foley, questioned his cli¬ 
ent’s mental competency, leading 
the court to delay the case until 
the suspect gets a mental health 
evaluation. The Modesto Bee 
newspaper reported. 

Singh’s family and several of 
the Police Department’s 12 offi¬ 
cers attended the hearing. Dozens 
of people stood outside the court¬ 
house holding signs that read, 
“Justice for Col. Ronil Singh” and 
“Back the Blue.” 

Perez Arriaga is set to return 
to court Feb. 7, when a court-ap¬ 
pointed doctor will provide a re¬ 
port on his mental health, said 
John Goold, a spokesman for the 
Stanislaus County District Attor¬ 
ney’s Office. 

Perez Arriaga was arrested 
Friday after a dayslong manhunt 
as he prepared to flee to Mexico, 
officials said. He has two previ¬ 
ous drunken driving arrests, au¬ 
thorities say. 


Young immigrants seeking refuge from abuse face application denials 



Ramon Espinosa/AP 


Salvadoran migrant youths Cesar Jobet, right, and Daniel Jeremias 
Cruz, hide from U.S. border agents after digging a hole in the sand 
under the border structure and crossing over to the U.S. side in 
Playas de Tijuana, Mexico, on Nov. 30. 


By Amy Taxin 

AND DeEPTI HaJELA 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Some im¬ 
migrant youth looking to start 
over in the United States after 
fleeing abusive homes are seeing 
their applications for green cards 
rejected because the Trump ad¬ 
ministration says they’re too old. 

A U.S. government program 
in place since 1990 has let young 
immigrants subject to abuse, 
abandonment or neglect by a par¬ 
ent seek a court-appointed guard¬ 
ian and a green card to stay in the 
country. 

While applicants must file pa¬ 
perwork before age 21, the Trump 
administration has said some are 
too old to qualify once they turn 
18, prompting a flurry of denial 
notices over the past year in New 
York, Texas and California and 
additional questions of applicants 
in New Jersey. 

Immigrant advocates have 
filed lawsuits in New York and 
California and said hundreds of 
young people could be affected 
by the change. 

“This administration is liter¬ 
ally going after some of the most 
vulnerable people trying to seek 
relief,” said Mary Tanagho Ross, 
an appellate staff attorney at Los 
Angeles-based Public Counsel’s 
immigrant rights project. 


The Trump administration has 
been pushing to harden the U.S. 
border and slash immigration 
with a series of steps targeting 
Central American children who 


arrive on the border alone or 
with relatives. Former Attorney 
General Jeff Sessions sought to 
make it tougher for young immi¬ 
grants fleeing gangs or domestic 


violence to win asylum — though 
some guidance he issued on such 
cases was recently blocked by a 
federal judge. And the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment has been slower to re¬ 
lease immigrant children caught 
on the border to family in the 
country. 

The program is the best chance 
for many of the thousands of 
young immigrants arriving on 
the border to be allowed to stay 
in the U.S. Under U.S. law, they 
can apply for green cards once a 
designated court in the U.S. state 
where they live assigns them a 
guardian and declares they are 
eligible to apply. 

A now-22-year-old woman in 
Northern California, who re¬ 
quested anonymity out of fear the 
US. government will retaliate 
against her for speaking out, fled 
her Mexican immigrant parents’ 
home in high school after her fa¬ 
ther repeatedly beat her. 

She was taken in by a teacher, 
who helped her get started in col¬ 
lege and took care of her when 
she was diagnosed with cancer. 
When a judge formally named the 
teacher her legal guardian it was 
a huge relief, she said. But she 
later learned the U.S. government 
wouldn’t accept the court’s order 
for her green card application. 

More than 50,000 young immi¬ 
grants have obtained green cards 
by qualifying for special immi¬ 


grant juvenile status since 2010. 
The overwhelming m^ority of 
applications have been approved 
by U.S. Citizenship and Immi¬ 
gration Services, making the 
program a safer bet for many im¬ 
migrant children seeking refuge 
in the United States than pleading 
a case before an immigration of¬ 
ficer or judge for asylum. 

Applications to the program 
have surged in recent years, ris¬ 
ing more than three-fold between 
the 2014 and 2017 fiscal years, 
federal data show. During that 
time, the number of denials also 
increased, with 2,000 applications 
rejected over the past two fiscal 
years — more than all of the pre¬ 
vious seven years combined. 

The change was most notable 
in the nine months ending in 
June 2018, when one in five ap¬ 
plications that were decided were 
denied, the data show. About 7 
percent of application decisions 
in the 2017 fiscal year and 4 per¬ 
cent of decisions in the 2016 fiscal 
year were denials. 

In response to the Trump 
administration’s changes, immi¬ 
grant advocates said they are also 
changing how they try to help 
these young applicants. Often, 
attorneys are looking into alter¬ 
native ways to get these youth on 
stable legal footing in the United 
States. 
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Reckoning underway in US Catholic Church 



Kevin Wolf/AP 


In October, Pope Francis accepted the resignation of Cardinal Donald Wuerl, archbishop 
of Washin^on, D.C., seen conducting Mass at St. Matthews Cathedral in August. 


By Claudia Lauer 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Over the past four 
months, Roman Catholic dioceses across 
the U.S. have released the names of more 
than 1,000 priests and others accused of 
sexually abusing children in an unprec¬ 
edented public reckoning spurred at least 
in part by a shocking grand jury investiga¬ 
tion in Pennsylvania, an Associated Press 
review has found. 

Nearly 50 dioceses and religious orders 
have publicly identified child-molesting 
priests in the wake of the Pennsylvania 
report issued in mid-August, and 55 more 
have announced plans to do the same over 
the next few months, the AP found. To¬ 
gether they account for more than half of 
the nation’s 187 dioceses. 

The review also found that nearly 20 
local, state or federal investigations, either 
criminal or civil, have been launched since 
the release of the grand jury findings. 
Those investigations could lead to more 
names and more damning accusations, as 
well as fines against dioceses and court-or¬ 
dered safety measures. 

“People saw what happened in these 
parishes in Pennsylvania and said, ‘That 
happened in my parish too.’ They could see 
the immediate connection, and they are de¬ 
manding the same accounting,” said Tim 
Lennon, national president of the board of 
the Survivors Network of those Abused by 
Priests, or SNAP. 

The recently disclosed accusations date 
back six or seven decades in some cases, 
with the oldest from the 1910s in Louisiana. 
Most of the priests were long ago removed 
from ministry. An AP examination found 
that more than 60 percent are dead. In most 
cases, the statute of limitations for bringing 
criminal charges or suing has run out. 

Nevertheless, advocates say exposing 
molesters nearly two decades after the 
scandal first erupted in Boston in 2002 
is an encouraging step, in part because it 
gives some victims a sense of vindication 
after decades of official silence or denials. 
Also, it could increase pressure on dioces¬ 
es to set up victims’ compensation funds, 
as the church has done in Pennsylvania 
already. And it could result in the remov¬ 
al of molesters from positions outside the 
church that give them access to children. 

“This is a milestone. We are getting clos¬ 
er and closer to what this ought to be, the 
true coming to terms that would have to be 
at a national level,” said Joe McLean, who 
filed a lawsuit with other victims seeking 
to compel the U.S. Conference of Catholic 
Bishops to release files on alleged abusers 
nationwide. 

The Pennsylvania investigation, led by 


state Attorney General Josh Shapiro, iden¬ 
tified nearly 300 “predator priests” dating 
back seven decades and accused church 
leaders of covering up for the abuses, in 
some cases by returning priests to duty 
after short stays in treatment centers or re¬ 
assigning them. Advocates said the report 
had big impact because it was the largest 
to date in scope, encompassing most of the 
state. 

Victims’ advocates and others, including 
some church officials, said the report was 
largely responsible for the urgency now 
being shown by the church. Many bishops 
cited those findings and other scandals 
— including the resignation over the sum¬ 
mer of Washington Archbishop Theodore 
McCarrick, accused of groping an altar 
boy in the 1970s — in their letters to their 
congregations. 

The biggest list of names has come from 
the Jesuits West Province, a religious order 
that encompasses nine Western states. It 
identified 111 priests. The New Orleans 
Archdiocese and the Diocese of Syracuse, 
N.Y., named 61 and 57, respectively. The 
Great Falls-Billings, Mont., Diocese dis¬ 


closed 47 names, including those of a few 
nuns, while the Los Angeles Archdiocese 
reported more than 50 from the past de¬ 
cade or so. 

Some dioceses, like Peoria, Ill., released 
only names with no information on the al¬ 
legations or the church’s response. Others 
detailed such things as parish assignments, 
numbers and dates of allegations — in¬ 
cluding an Omaha priest with 20 to 35 ac¬ 
cusations against him — and attempts at 
treatment, restriction and punishment. 

More names could be coming in places 
where attorneys general have launched 
statewide investigations such as New Jer¬ 
sey, New York, Nebraska, Florida and 
Delaware, or in cities like Houston or 
Cheyenne, Wyo., where local prosecutors 
are looking into individual priests. 

In his Christmas address last month. 
Pope Francis made an unprecedented call 
for priests who had abused children to 
turn themselves in and vowed the church 
will “never again” hide their crimes. The 
world’s bishops will hold a summit at the 
Vatican next month to forge a comprehen¬ 
sive response to the crisis. 


The U.S. bishops adopted new reporting 
procedures and other reforms after the 
furor in Boston but held off on any further 
measures recently at the direction of the 
Vatican. The bishops are holding a retreat 
outside Chicago starting Wednesday for 
“prayer and reflection” upon the scandal. 
Messages left by the AP seeking com¬ 
ment from conference officials were not 
returned. 

In the 16 years between the Boston scan¬ 
dal and the Pennsylvania investigation, 
only about 30 dioceses around the country 
had released lists of priests they deemed 
credibly accused of abuse. Most of those 
dioceses came clean because they were 
forced to do so by lawsuits or bankruptcy 
filings. Some dioceses declined to name 
any deceased priests, since they could not 
defend themselves, and some would not 
identify any clergy members at all. 

Now, 13 dioceses have hired outside con¬ 
sultants including FBI agents and former 
judges to review their files, and dioceses 
that had previously been secretive are co¬ 
ordinating to release statewide lists in such 
places as Texas and New Jersey. 

Bishop Anthony B. Taylor, of the Little 
Rock Diocese in Arkansas, disclosed the 
names of 12 priests in September and an¬ 
nounced the hiring of a consultant to re¬ 
view diocesan files. 

“The Pennsylvania grand jury report 
kind of helped us firm up our decision to 
move forward with what we were doing. It 
affected the timing rather than the deci¬ 
sion,” Taylor said. 

In October, the pope accepted the res¬ 
ignation of Cardinal Donald Wuerl, arch¬ 
bishop of Washington, D.C., after he was 
accused in the report of mishandling some 
allegations of abuse against priests and 
others while bishop of Pittsburgh from 
1988 to 2006. 

The report is also credited with spurring 
an uptick in victims contacting support net¬ 
works or law enforcement. Pennsylvania’s 
clergy abuse hotline has received more 
than 1,400 new allegations since August, 
and Lennon said there has been a dramatic 
increase in victims reaching out to SNAP. 

While praising the release of names, 
many experts said the lists are often in¬ 
complete. Terence McKiernan, co-direc- 
tor of BishopAccountability.org, which 
has tracked abuse for more than a decade, 
said many dioceses have left off names of 
known abusers his group has published in 
its online database. 

“It’s not enough,” Pennsylvania’s Shapiro 
agreed. “I do not believe that the church is 
capable of policing itself though. They need 
outside forces, ideally law enforcement, to 
hold them accountable.” 


Dartmouth College announces plan to fight sexual misconduct 


By Michael Casey 

Associated Press 

CONCORD, N.H. — In the wake of a 
sexual misconduct scandal involving pro¬ 
fessors, Dartmouth College announced 
plans Thursday for an outside review of 
all academic departments, a revisal of its 
sexual misconduct policy and other mea¬ 
sures aimed at creating an environment 
free from “the abuse of power.” 

President Philip Hanlon said the college 
plans to create a single sexual misconduct 
policy for faculty, student and staff and in¬ 
clude “appropriate processes for adjudicat¬ 
ing potential violations of this policy.” 

It also will start mandatory training 


on Title IX, the federal law barring gen¬ 
der discrimination, put more resources 
into mental health and convene a working 
group to come up with policies aimed at 
addressing issues between faculty and stu¬ 
dents that led to abuse allegations against 
several professors 

The measures “aim to create a learning 
environment free from sexual harassment 
and abuse of power, where every member 
of the Dartmouth community can thrive,” 
Hanlon said. 

“Powerful accounts of sexual miscon¬ 
duct and the surfacing of painful memories 
have had a profound effect on us all,” he 
said in a letter to the Dartmouth commu¬ 
nity. “While change does not come easily 


for any institution, and there are no easy 
solutions, the stories that brave members 
of our community have shared strengthen 
our resolve to ensure that our learning en¬ 
vironment is safe and inclusive for all of its 
members.” 

The announcement comes nearly two 
months after seven current and former 
students sued the Ivy League college, ac¬ 
cusing it of ignoring years of harassment 
and assault by former faculty members in 
the psychology department. 

The women contend that professors 
William Kelley, Paul Whalen and Todd 
Heatherton harassed and touched women 
inappropriately, often while out partying 
at bars or at their homes where one hosted 


hot tub parties. 

Kelley and Whalen are each accused of 
assaulting a student after a night of drink¬ 
ing, attempting to seduce women under 
their supervision and punishing those who 
rebuffed their advances in the Department 
of Psychological and Brain Science. 

In October 2017, Dartmouth launched 
an investigation into the three professors. 
It never released the findings and was pre¬ 
paring to fire all three. But Heatherton re¬ 
tired last summer after being told he would 
be fired and denied tenure. Whalen and 
Kelley resigned soon thereafter. 

The New Hampshire attorney gen¬ 
eral’s office has also launched its own 
investigation. 
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Midway Ice Castles take shape as artisans construct the popular 
winter attraction Wednesday in Midway, Utah. 


Desert cities in 
Southwest see 
'magicar freeze 


Associated Press 

PHOENIX — The weather was 
flipped Wednesday throughout 
much of the U.S. West, with snow 
falling on cactuses in the Ari¬ 
zona desert and Anchorage see¬ 
ing balmy weather — at least by 
Alaska standards. 

In Phoenix, the overnight low 
was 30 degrees for the first time 
in five years, and more cold tem¬ 
peratures were expected Thurs¬ 
day. The Tucson area saw as 


much as 6 inches of snow. 

“It was pretty magical,” said 
Jessica Howard, a resident of the 
Tucson suburb of Vail who took 
her 8- and 5-year-old children 
to play in the snow. “My social 
media feeds are like 100 percent 
snow pictures right now.” 

Snow dusted cactuses and 
mountains in southern Arizona 
and covered the Grand Canyon in 
the north. 

Elsewhere, the National Weath¬ 
er Service issued a freeze warn¬ 



Anna Johnson/AP 


Tourists look at and take photos of a snow-covered Grand Canyon in Arizona this week. A winter storm 
has covered cacti with snow in parts of the American Southwest. 


ing in the Nevada county where 
Las Vegas is located. Snow fell 
and stuck Tuesday on a desert 
highway over a mountain just 20 
minutes outside Sin City. 

Albuquerque, N.M., saw heavy 
snowfall and icy roads that caused 
many government agencies and 
schools to close. 

The cold weather and snow is 
“quite uncommon” for the area, 
said Glenn Lader, a National 
Weather Service meteorologist in 


Tucson. Nogales, an Arizona city 
on the Mexico border, had about 6 
inches of snow, he said. 

Even Southern California got a 
bit of the action, with rain expect¬ 
ed as part of already cold, windy 
weather. 

Meanwhile, some parts of 
Alaska rang in the new year with 
relatively balmy weather for the 
region that helped melt snow in 
Anchorage. 

A change in the jet stream 


brought warmer air from the 
south, taking the temperature to 
42 degrees on New Year’s Day. 

It was a nice respite from a 
winter mix that left 32.6 inches 
of snow on the ground in Anchor¬ 
age in December, with most of it 
falling during the last half of the 
month. 

Colder weather was in the 
forecast, with high temperatures 
dropping to the teens or even sin¬ 
gle digits. 


Sheriff: Unknown 
if race was factor 
in girl’s slaying 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Authorities in Texas continue to 
investigate what prompted a weekend shooting 
that killed a 7-year-old black girl after activists 
on Wednesday claimed the incident was racially 
motivated. 

Harris County Sheriff Ed Gonzalez said during a 
news conference that the investigation into the death 
Sunday of Jazmine Barnes is focused on collecting 
evidence and developing leads. A determination on 
motive will come later. 

“We’re not tone-deaf to some of the concerns 
in our community where this could be potentially 
race-related,” Gonzalez said, explaining that road 
rage could be another consideration. But he added 
that he doesn’t want speculation on a possible mo¬ 
tive to limit the scope of an investigation that has 
one primary aim: finding the shooter. 

The sheriff added that investigators are “not rul¬ 
ing anything out.” 

Authorities are searching for a white, bearded 
man who was driving a red, four-door pickup cap¬ 
tured on surveillance video shortly before the shoot¬ 
ing in the eastern outskirts of Houston. Jazmine died 
at the scene and her mother, LaPorsha Washington, 
suffered a gunshot wound to the arm. The driver of 
the pickup pulled alongside Washington’s car and 



Nicole Hensley, Houston Chronicle/AP 


Christopher Cevilla, the father of Jazmine Barnes, 
who was fatally shot over the weekend, speaks 
during a news conference Monday in Houston. 

fired inside, authorities have said. 

Houston activists earlier held a news conference, 
saying they believed the attack was racially motivat¬ 
ed and pointed to an unsolved incident in the area in 
2017 in which a suspect described as white shot into 
a vehicle carrying at least two black people. 

Gonzalez said his office is revisiting the 2017 case 
as part of the investigation into Jazmine’s death. He 
has described Sunday’s shooting as “totally unpro¬ 
voked” and asked people who live nearby to review 
their surveillance videos. 

A distraught Washington earlier told KTRK-TV 
from her hospital bed that the gunman sped up after 
firing into her car, only to pull in front and slow 
down before firing again. 

“He intentionally killed my child for no reason,” 
she said. “He didn’t even know her; he didn’t know 
who she was.” 


LA cops arrest man in 
thefts from celebrities 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — A man who 
allegedly burglarized millions of 
dollars’ worth of property from 
Hollywood Hills homes of ce¬ 
lebrities and others has been ar¬ 
rested, Los Angeles police said 
Wednesday. 

Investigators found more than 
2,000 suspected stolen items when 
search warrants were served on 
the home of Benjamin Eitan Ack¬ 
erman, 32, and a storage unit. De¬ 
tective Jared Timmons said. 

Entertainers such as Usher, 
Adam Lambert and Jason Derulo 
were among 13 victims identified 
so far, Timmons said. 

Police posted photos of items 
on a website in hope of identify¬ 
ing other victims and returning 
property to them. Timmons said 
the estimated combined value of 
the items was at several million 
dollars. 

The items stolen in 2017 and 
2018 include artwork, jewelry, 
fine wines, purses and clothing, 
said Capt. Cory Palka, command¬ 


er of the LAPD’s Hollywood 
Division. 

Authorities alleged Ackerman 
cased homes while pretending to 
be a potential buyer or real estate 
agent at open houses. Police said 
he also sometimes falsely claimed 
to work for an investment firm. 

“When he showed up he was 
dressed to the nines. He acted the 
part. He was very slick,” Tim¬ 
mons said. 

No one challenged him or 
sought to verify who he was, the 
detective said. 

Timmons said detectives were 
still trying to determine how the 
burglaries were carried out, in¬ 
cluding who else may have been 
involved. 

He said it was sophisticated 
and included tampering with sur¬ 
veillance cameras. 

“Sometimes they were just 
ripped out and other times the 
cameras would simply go black 
until several hours after the bur¬ 
glary occurred,” Timmons said. 
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PepsiCo tests 
self-driving 
robot deiivery 


Object past Pluto looks like snowman 



Courtesy of NASA/AP 


Ultima Thule, about 1 billion miles beyond Pluto, is shown in a photo 
taken Tuesday. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Forget vend¬ 
ing machines, PepsiCo is testing 
a way to bring snacks directly to 
college students. 

The chip and beverage maker 
says it will start making deliv¬ 
eries with self-driving robots 
on Thursday at the University 
of the Pacific in Stockton, Calif. 
Students will be able to order 
Baked Lay’s, SunChips or Bubly 
sparkling water on an app and 
then meet the six-wheeled robot 
at more than 50 locations on 
campus. 

Other companies have been 
using self-driving vehicles to de¬ 
liver food. Last month, supermar¬ 
ket operator Kroger announced 
it would start delivering grocer¬ 
ies in a driverless vehicle from a 
store in Scottsdale, Ariz. 


The robots used at the Univer¬ 
sity of the Pacific will move at 
speeds of up to 6 miles per hour, 
according to Robby Technologies, 
which makes the robots. Three 
workers on the campus will be 
refilling the robots with food and 
drinks and replacing the batter¬ 
ies with recharged ones when 
they go dead. 

At first, three robots will be 
used but will grow to a fleet of 
five over time. 

The robots, which weigh 80 
pounds and are less than 3 feet 
tall, drive on their own and stop 
when someone is in front of it, 
Robby says. 

PepsiCo says it’s testing this 
way to deliver its snacks because 
more of its customers want a con¬ 
venient way to buy them on their 
phones. 


By Marcia Dunn 
Associated Press 

LAUREL, Md. — A NASA 
spacecraft 4 billion miles from 
Earth yielded its first close-up 
pictures Wednesday of the most 
distant celestial object ever ex¬ 
plored, depicting what looks like 
a reddish snowman. 

Ultima Thule, as the small, 
icy object has been dubbed, was 
found to consist of two fused-to- 
gether spheres, one of them three 
times bigger than the other, ex¬ 
tending about 21 miles in length. 

NASA’s New Horizons, the 
spacecraft that sent back pictures 
of Pluto 3y2 years ago, swept past 
the ancient, mysterious object 
early on New Year’s Day. It is 1 
billion miles beyond Pluto. 

On Tuesday, based on early, 
fuzzy images taken the day be¬ 
fore, scientists said Ultima Thule 
resembled a bowling pin. But 
when better, closer pictures ar¬ 
rived, a new consensus emerged 
Wednesday. 

“The bowling pin is gone. It’s 
a snowman!” lead scientist Alan 
Stern informed the world from 
Johns Hopkins University’s Ap¬ 
plied Physics Laboratory, home 
to Mission Control in Laurel. The 
bowling pin image is “so 2018,” 
joked Stern, who is with the 
Southwest Research Institute. 

The celestial body was nick¬ 
named Ultima Thule — meaning 
“beyond the known world” — be¬ 
fore scientists could say for sure 
whether it was one object or two. 
With the arrival of the photos, 
they are now calling the bigger 
sphere Ultima and the smaller 
one Thule. 

Thule is estimated to be 9 miles 
across, while Ultima is thought to 
be 12 miles. 

Scientist Jeff Moore, of NASA’s 
Ames Research Center, said the 
two spheres formed when icy, 
pebble-sized pieces coalesced in 
space billions of years ago. Then 
the spheres spiraled closer to each 
other until they gently touched 
— as slowly as parking a car here 
on Earth at just a mile or two per 
hour — and stuck together. 

Despite the slender connection 
point, the two lobes are “soundly 
bound” together, according to 
Moore. 


Scientists have ascertained that 
the object takes about 15 hours to 
make a full rotation. If it were 
spinning fast — say, one rotation 
every three or four hours — the 
two spheres would rip apart. 

Stem noted that the team has 
received less than 1 percent of all 
the data stored aboard New Hori¬ 
zons. It will take nearly two years 
to get it all. 

The two-lobed object is what is 
known as a “contact binary.” It is 
the first contact binary NASA has 
ever explored. Having formed 4.5 
billion years ago, when the solar 
system taking shape, it is also 
the most primitive object seen up 
close like this. 

About the size of a city. Ultima 
Thule has a mottled appearance 
and is the color of dull brick, 
probably because of the effects 
of radiation bombarding the icy 
surface, with brighter and darker 
regions. 

Both spheres are similar in 
color, while the barely percepti¬ 
ble neck connecting the two lobes 
is noticeably less red, probably 
because of particles falling down 
the steep slopes into that area. 

So far, no moons or rings have 


been detected, and there were 
no obvious impact craters in the 
latest photos, though there were 
a few apparent “divots” and sug¬ 
gestions of hills and ridges, sci¬ 
entists said. Better images should 
yield definitive answers in the 
days and weeks ahead. 

Clues about the surface compo¬ 
sition of Ultima Thule should start 
rolling in by Thursday. Scientists 
believe the icy exterior is prob¬ 
ably a mix of water, methane and 
nitrogen, among other things. 

The snowman picture was 
taken a half-hour before the 
spacecraft’s closest approach 
early Tuesday, from a distance of 
about 18,000 miles. 

Scientists consider Ultima 
Thule an exquisite time machine 
that should provide clues to the 
origins of our solar system. 

It’s neither a comet nor an aster¬ 
oid, according to Stern, but rather 
“a primordial planetesimal.” 

Unlike comets and other ob¬ 
jects that have been altered by 
the sun over time. Ultima Thule 
is in its pure, original state. It’s 
been in the deep-freeze Kuiper 
Belt on the fringes of our solar 
system from the beginning. 



Courtesy of PepsiCo/AP 

Self-driving robots made by Robby Technologies go on a snack run. 


Deputies fired 3 tranquilizers, 8 gunshots to subdue lion after fatal attack 


By Jonathan Drew 
Associated Press 

RALEIGH, N.C. — It took 
three tranquilizer darts and eight 
gunshots to subdue a lion that fa¬ 
tally attacked an intern at a North 
Carolina wildlife center, accord¬ 
ing to a sheriff’s incident report 
released Wednesday. 

The Caswell County Sheriff’s 
Office report includes details 
from the time deputies arrived 
Sunday at the Conservators Cen¬ 
ter near Burlington but does not 
explain how the animal broke 
free while its enclosure was being 
cleaned. Alexandra Black, 22, 
was cleaning with staff members 
when the lion apparently escaped 
a separate locked holding area 


and fatally mauled her, authori¬ 
ties said. 

Center staff and authorities 
tried nonlethal means of subdu¬ 
ing the lion before deputies shot 
it, according to the sheriff’s re¬ 
port. A staff member had called 
911 in the late morning to report 
that the lion attack had left Black 
“incapacitated,” according to a re¬ 
cording released by authorities. 

Sgt. Michael Griggs wrote in 
the report that when he arrived, 
the lion was running around the 
enclosure and staff members 
were trying to keep the animal 
away from Black. 

Griggs said the center’s CEO, 
Douglas Evans, told him that he 
intended to put the lion to sleep 
with a tranquilizer gun, and staff 


also tried to use raw meat to lure 
the lion back into the separate 
holding area. Griggs wrote that 
he warned he would have to shoot 
the lion if it attacked her again. 

Evans failed several attempts 
to tranquilize the lion, a 14-year- 
old male named Matthai. First, 
Evans tried to load a tranquilizer 
gun, but it was rendered unusable 
when a dart appeared to break in¬ 
side of it, Griggs said. 

He then left for his nearby 
house to retrieve a blowgun. 
Upon returning, Evans hit the 
lion twice with tranquilizer darts 
fired from the blowgun, but “the 
lion showed no signs of becoming 
sleepy” and was “walking around 
in circles and growling,” accord¬ 
ing to the report. 


After a third tranquilizer dart 
failed to bring the lion down, the 
staff tried once more to lure it 
into a holding area. Firefighters 
also sprayed it with hoses to try to 
move it in the right direction. 

But Griggs wrote that after 
the lion started approaching the 
victim again, he shot it with a 12- 
gauge shotgun. It took six more 
shots by multiple deputies to fell 
the lion, and Griggs wrote that 
Evans told them to fire a final 
shot into the animal’s heart to en¬ 
sure it was dead. 

It was only then that deputies 
were able to escort paramedics 
into the enclosure where Black 
lay, and they confirmed she was 
dead, Griggs wrote. The report 
doesn’t make clear how much 


time had elapsed since the depu¬ 
ties’ arrival. 

The center, about 60 miles 
northwest of Raleigh, has been 
closed indefinitely while an in¬ 
vestigation continues. 

The attack occurred less than 
two weeks after Black, a recent 
college graduate from New Pales¬ 
tine, Ind., had started working at 
the nonprofit wildlife facility. The 
center, described recently as a 
“community zoo” by its executive 
director, was founded in 1999. 

USDA inspections in 2017 and 
2018 found no problems at the 
center, according to government 
reports. A government inspector 
counted 16 lions among 85 total 
animals in 2018. 
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Captive audience 

The Pentagon’s ban on Guantanamo art 
may have helped create a market for it 



Courtesy of Dan Norland/TNS 


High school history teacher Dan Noriand recently bought four works of art from former Guantanamo 
prisoner Abdui Maiik Wahab al Rahabi, this one included. 


By Carol Rosenberg 
Miami Herald 

MIAMI — Hollywood actors 
Ben and Casey Affleck got one 
each. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian Taylor Branch has four 
hanging in his home. The actress 
who played the “Gossip Girl” 
grandma wept, then bought one. 
Some students and teachers have 
acquired the artwork as well, in¬ 
cluding a former CIA analyst. 

Call it blowback. A year after 
the Defense Department banned 
releases of art made by the 40 
prisoners still at Guantanamo, 
detainee artwork that got out be¬ 
fore the ban is emerging as a col¬ 
lectible with a bit of cachet. 

“I find it inspiring that people in 
the worst moments of their lives, 
the darkest days, could still re¬ 
member the beauty in this world 
and depict it in some way,” said 
Gail Kelt, a former CIA analyst 
who recently purchased a piece 
of art from freed Yemeni detainee 
Abdul Malik Wahab al-Rahabi. 

Kelt, an outspoken critic of the 
post-9/11 detention and interroga¬ 
tion policy, is now director of the 
Institute for Security and Intelli¬ 
gence Studies at King University, 
a Christian school in Tennessee. 

She plans to show the artwork 
to students in her intelligence 
ethics class as she talks about 
Guantanamo, and “what it was 
we did during those years, and 
who was detained there.” Why? 
“To let them come to grips with 
that and see their own common 
humanity.” Between classes, she 
said, it will hang in her home. 

For years, Guantanamo art had 
a small audience. Captives gave it 
to their lawyers as gifts or to send 
to family. The prison showcased it 
on reporter visits. 

Then, late in 2017, New York 
City’s John Jay College of Crimi¬ 
nal Justice put some captives’ 
art on display. The exhibit “Ode 
to the Sea” drew a modest audi¬ 
ence, some media coverage and, 
eventually, the ire of the Defense 
Department. The Pentagon de¬ 


clared that any art still at the 
military prison in Cuba was US. 
government property and banned 
further releases. 

That, naturally, was when in¬ 
terest in Guantanamo art started 
to surge. 

“The ban, which was meant to 
bury this art, ironically enough 
brought it to the attention of mil¬ 
lions of Americans,” said Erin 
Thompson, the professor who 
set up the show with lawyers for 
Guantanamo detainees. Her spe¬ 
cialty is art theft and destruction. 

Christine Affleck said she was 
unaware of the controversy when 
she heard about the artwork in 
2017 as she began to think about 
Christmas presents for her fa¬ 
mous sons and bought one for 
each. “They’re kind of hard to 
shop for,” she said. 

Affleck said she found the art 
interesting — peaceful images 
of boats and sea — from a place 
where people are imprisoned but 
haven’t been charged or tried. 

“I’m horrified by it, in a humani¬ 
tarian sense. So there was an urge 
to try to support the people there,” 
she said. “One sort of gleam of 
hght in the whole situation was 
they were allowed to paint. The 
art sort of showed the human side, 
even if I don’t know these people 
at all, what they are like.” 

Guantanamo prison introduced 
art classes a decade ago to reduce 
friction between bored, angry 
or isolated detainees and their 
guards. Inmates who behaved 
were taken, in shackles, to a cell 
block — chained by the ankles to 
the floor — and got to color, paint 
or sculpt. 

The Afflecks’ paintings cost 
$550 each. They were done at 
Guantanamo by Yemeni Moham¬ 
med al-Ansi, whom the US. mili¬ 
tary held for more than 16 years 
as a suspected member of Osama 
bin Laden’s security detail but 
never charged. In January 2017, 
a month after a parole-like board 
approved his release, the Obama 
administration sent al-Ansi to re¬ 
settlement in Oman. 


“I don’t want to speak for my 
kids,” Affleck said, adding that 
her thoughts on incarceration 
may not be theirs. But what did 
they think of the gift? “Really 
cool,” she replied. 

Branch, the historian who 
wrote the American civil rights 
epic “Parting the Waters,” and 
TV and stage actress Caroline 
Lagerfelt bought al-Ansi’s art 
too. Theirs hang in their homes 
in Baltimore and Santa Monica, 
Calif, respectively. 

“I didn’t think they were the 
most brilliant paintings in the 
world,” Affleck said. “But the 
combination of what they were 
painting and who they were — in¬ 
carcerated persons thousands of 
miles from their homes and fami¬ 
lies, from anything — was emo¬ 
tionally powerful.” 

The reaction came as no sur¬ 
prise to professor David Gussak, 
chairman of the Art Education 
Department at Florida State Uni¬ 
versity whose specialty is art 
therapy in forensic settings. 

“We’re fascinated by their art 
because these are people who 
are locked up,” he said. “The art 
provides them an opportunity to 
escape. It rehumanizes the de¬ 
humanized. It creates a bridge 
between the inside and outside 
culture.” 

For the very same reasons, he 
said, some people are repulsed by 
prison art. Or fear it. 

Some people feel, “How dare 
we think of them as real people,”’ 
he said. “Because it’s so much 
easier to control them when we 
think of them as monsters.” 

The only art to leave Guanta¬ 
namo in 2018 was taken home 
by a confessed al-Qaida terror¬ 
ist, Ahmad al-Darbi, as a reward 
for testifying against two men at 
Guantanamo. The Trump admin¬ 
istration repatriated al-Darbi to 
a rehabilitation center in Saudi 
Arabia in May. 

That exception aside, the ban 
on the release of Guantanamo art 
remains. Captives can no longer 
give away their art to make room 
for more. 


A prison spokesman. Navy 
Cmdr. Adam Bashaw, said the 
military has an undisclosed limit 
on how much artwork a captive 
can keep in his cell. Overflow goes 
to a storage facihty. Once a hmit in 
both sites is reached, the detainee 
can “choose which artwork to dis¬ 
card.” First, he said, the artwork 
is photographed and the captive is 
given “a printed copy.” 

Bashaw did not disclose how 
much art has been destroyed. Nor 
would the prison release photo¬ 
graphs of “discarded artwork.” 

Lagerfelt said her $550 pur¬ 
chase of “The Red Door” was 
definitely an expression of her 
disgust with Guantanamo deten¬ 
tion pohcy. So much so that she’s 
having it reframed so visitors can 
see the backside, which has prison 
stamps of approval for release 
— something Branch said he had 
done with one of his paintings too. 

Lagerfelt is a Swedish-Ameri- 
can actress who played the role 
of a British human rights attor¬ 
ney in an Off-Broadway 2004 
show about Guantanamo, “Honor 
Bound to Defend Freedom,” and 
may be best known as Serena van 
der Woodsen’s grandmother in 
the TV drama “Gossip Girl.” 

She was particularly touched by 
a model boat that prisoner Moath 
al-Alwi crafted from prison art 
supplies and cellblock scraps. 

“It made me cry. I was so mor¬ 
tified,” she said. “I was so em¬ 
barrassed. I just stood there. I 
couldn’t believe that this man 
shackled to the floor found little 
objects and created this little 
sculpture. It’s stunning.” 

To her the art show demon¬ 
strated a “strength of spirit, that 
these guys were despite every¬ 
thing able to do this.” 

Branch said he and his wife, 
Christina Macy, discovered 
Guantanamo detainee art through 
the New York show. They’d read 
about it in late 2017 and found 
themselves alone in the gallery 
outside the school president’s of¬ 
fice at John Jay, amazed at what 
they saw. The ban and controver¬ 
sy had yet to ensue. 


Now, four al-Ansi artworks that 
sold for around $2,000 in total hang 
in the sun room of their home. 

“I think the water is a symbol 
of escape and being lost,” Branch 
said. “There’s a boat that’s adrift 
and one that’s abandoned on the 
shore.” 

A red seascape they own strikes 
Macy as “full of rage. It’s beauti¬ 
ful but very, very intense.” 

One reason the Pentagon was 
alarmed by the New York show, 
a military spokesman said at the 
time, was because of the sales. 
Defense officials wondered where 
the proceeds were going. The law¬ 
yer for one captive said her Yeme¬ 
ni client assigned the money to his 
mother’s medical care. 

Al-Rahabi, who was held by the 
US. military for more than 14 
years as a suspected bodyguard 
for Bin Laden, told McClatchy he 
was selling his art to support his 
wife and daughter as he navigates 
life after Guantanamo. They were 
reunited in Montenegro and now 
live in Khartoum, Sudan. 

Yale Law student Georgia Trav¬ 
ers, who has attended a mihtary 
commission hearing at Guantana¬ 
mo, bought three al-Ansi artworks 
in 2017, before the Pentagon ban. 
She gave one to her sister, a mas¬ 
ter’s student in arts and religion at 
Yale Divinity School. 

“Even if you assume the worst 
—that they’re all hardened terror¬ 
ists — it forces us to look through 
the eyes of these people and con¬ 
sider the humanity of someone we 
reflexively hate,” she said. “The 
detainees, in many cases, whether 
or not they’re guilty, may have 
been tortured. And that forces you 
to interrogate your own humanity 
— which makes the paintings ef¬ 
fective as art.” 

Once the Pentagon halted re¬ 
leases, she speculated, ownership 
of Guantanamo became “more de¬ 
sirable. Because it’s pohticized.” 
By declaring Guantanamo cap¬ 
tives’ creations US. government 
property, she noted, “The govern¬ 
ment was saying, ‘Oh my gosh, 
we’re so afraid of this art.’ That 
made it way more valuable.” 



TNS 


Christine Affleck bought two paintings done at Guantanamo by 
former prisoner Mohammed al Ansi as Christmas presents for her 
sons, Ben and Casey. At left is “Winter Lake With Bare Trees.” At 
right is “Shore With Palm Trees and Buildings.” 
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Fighting food waste to feed the 



Photos by Mark Peterson, Politico Macazine/TNS 


Robert Lee, founder of Rescuing Leftover Cuisine, picks up donated food and delivers it to shelters. 



The Three Guys From Brooklyn produce stand gets in new 
shipments of food every day. Rather than have prior days’ produce 
go to waste, the grocer donates the food to a nearby food pantry 
and soup kitchen. 


By Rebecca Beitsch 
Stateline.org 

NEW YORK — It’s 10 minutes 
after closing time, and kitchen 
workers are busy cleaning up an 
empty Greenwich Village restau¬ 
rant. What remains of the day’s 
menu has been dropped into tin 
trays that are stacked and wait¬ 
ing for pickup. 

Just a few years ago, the food 
that didn’t make it into a $10 lunch 
bowl would have been thrown 
away, trucked out of town and 
left to rot in a landfill. But these 
leftovers are headed to a different 
location. A volunteer grabs the 
trays, and the Brussels sprouts, 
leafy greens and farro begin a 
milelong trip down Canal Street 
before they arrive at a shelter. 

Lunch for downtown work¬ 
ers has become dinner for the 
homeless. 

How the leftover bounty from 
Dig Inn didn’t end up buried with 
the rest of New York’s garbage is 
the story of a tiny nonprofit tack¬ 
ling a persistent and shocking 
problem: that a nation so rich in 
resources still has trouble feed¬ 
ing all its citizens. 

In 2013, Robert Lee created 
Rescuing Leftover Cuisine, 
which intercepts food before it 
hits the dumpsters and delivers it 
by hand to nearby shelters, soup 
kitchens and social service agen¬ 
cies. In 2017, the organization col¬ 
lected nearly 793,000 pounds of 
food, which sounds like a lot until 
you learn that the United States 
each year tosses up to 160 billion 
pounds of food. 

Most of that waste is commit¬ 
ted by people at home (the av¬ 
erage family of four throws out 
1,160 pounds of food a year) but 
as much as 33 billion pounds end 
up in the trash behind restau¬ 
rants, grocery stores and other 
food retailers. Nationally, just 2 
percent of restaurants say they 
donate their unused food. 

Other organizations such as 
City Harvest and New York Com¬ 
mon Pantry have similar mis¬ 
sions. But Rescuing Leftover 
Cuisine operates in a niche many 
residents may not realize exists. 
Many shelters will pick up dona¬ 
tions but will make the trip only 
if people are giving enough food 
to meet their “minimum pound 
requirement.” 

Most restaurants don’t have the 
time, money or ability to drop it 
off themselves. The nonprofit re¬ 
lies on its 100 regular volunteers 
to pick up and drop off the food. 
Another 8,000 volunteers are on 
their roster who can sign up on¬ 
line for one of the 200 pickups a 
week the nonprofit coordinates. 

Lee, 27, grew up in Queens, the 
son of immigrant parents who 
left behind careers in Korea but, 
with basic English, were limited 
professionally once in the United 
States. His father worked at a 
grocery store and, ironically, the 
family could not count on eating 
three meals a day. 

“With my parents coming here 
not knowing any English and not 
understanding what they would 
do when they got here, they strug¬ 


gled a little bit and had trouble 
finding jobs and keeping them,” 
Lee said. “My brother and I would 
watch them watch us eat or watch 
them struggle to pay rent.” 

Some days he would get no 
more than a bowl of ramen noo¬ 
dles. When he got hungry, he 
would try to ignore it. At school, 
he was shocked to see classmates 
throw out vegetables or the crust 
of a sandwich. 

Founding the nonprofit, Lee 
discovered he wasn’t the only 
one offended by the waste in the 
food industry. His organization 
helps retailers who are trapped 
between their conscience and the 
need to offer their customers an 
unceasing abundance of aestheti¬ 
cally perfect food. 

“It just destroys me to see it 
go to waste,” said Philip Penta, 
an owner of Three Guys from 
Brooklyn, a 24/7 produce stand 
and one of the few grocers that 
have partnered with Rescuing 
Leftover Cuisine. 

“Eye appeal is buy appeal,” 
Penta said. “Look at these dates. 
Because the stand is less full, the 
psychology in the consumer’s 
head is, Tf it’s not full, it’s not 
fresh,’ but the reality is we’re get¬ 
ting these in every day.” 

In a typical grocery store, 
produce with a few dents or 
dark spots will be thrown out 


alongside packaged greens that 
were approaching their “sell by” 
dates and were bumped by new 
shipments. 

Penta’s produce stand generates 
enough extra food to make three 
donations each week. Rather than 
getting tossed, the food goes to St. 
John’s Bread & Life, where half is 
used in the kitchen and the rest is 
given away at a food pantry. 

Lee first noticed food waste 
as a child — his eyes widening 
when large portions were thrown 
away at friends’ houses — but he 
didn’t learn about the concept of 
“food rescue” until college. But 
that was by no means his priority 
when he arrived at New York Uni¬ 
versity with a full scholarship to 
the Stem School of Business. 

Lee, who had worked for a 
hedge fund doing data entry dur¬ 
ing high school, was determined 
to make “as much money as soon 
as possible” to help support his 
family. 

But a club called Two Birds, 
One Stone quickly grabbed his in¬ 
terest. Student volunteers would 
collect leftover food from a din¬ 
ing hall and take it to a nearby 
shelter. At his first meeting, Lee 
peppered the group’s leaders with 
questions. 

“I thought it was a huge prob¬ 
lem that they didn’t work on the 
weekends and only worked with 



blocks from Rescuing Leftover 
Cuisine’s office in the financial 
district, replaces its inventory of 
boxed meals daily. 

one dining hall,” he said. “I was 
like, ‘Oh, do people not need to eat 
on the weekends?”’ 

Lee became the club’s presi¬ 
dent in his second semester and 
set about expanding its reach and 
hours. 

Even in school, Lee was think¬ 
ing about how to expand food 
rescue beyond campus. Rescuing 
Leftover Cuisine was branded 
when he and college friend Lou¬ 
isa Chen entered the concept in a 
pitching competition for startups. 

Lee took a job at J.R Morgan 
after graduating in 2013, but he 
soon realized he needed to work 
on Rescuing Leftover Cuisine full 
time. His parents thought he was 
crazy, and so did his friends. 

But these are the same parents, 
he pointed out, who told him any 
uneaten food is “all compiled, and 
in the afterlife, you have to eat it 
all in one sitting,” and “for every 
single grain of uneaten rice it 
would mean a pimple on your fu¬ 
ture wife’s face.” 

Lee spent that year squirreling 
away money to support himself 
as he switched to working on Res¬ 
cuing Leftover Cuisine full time. 
Eventually, his parents came 
around, becoming the nonprofit’s 
first donors. 

“They sacrificed everything in 
their whole lives to come to the 
US. for us to have the opportuni- 


hungry 

ties they didn’t have, so for me to 
squander that at a job where I felt 
I didn’t have an impact would’ve 
been the real waste,” Lee said. 
“To take this chance and risk 
while at the same time learning 
a lot is the whole point of coming 
here. And I think they finally un¬ 
derstood that.” 

Getting the food from a restau¬ 
rant to a shelter takes more than 
just a long walk down New York’s 
bustling streets. Rescuing Left¬ 
over Cuisine has seven full-time 
employees to help coordinate the 
process. 

Some staff reach out to new 
social service partners who may 
want the food. Others look for new 
food donors, which range from 
restaurants to grocery stores to 
office cafeterias. 

It often takes some convincing. 
Donors won’t face any liability 
for their donations, staff assure 
them, thanks to the federal Good 
Samaritan Act, which protects 
those who donate food in good 
faith. 

Recently, Lee and Clara Son, 
who heads partner outreach for 
Rescuing Leftover Cuisine, made 
a pitch to a new social service 
agency that has food pantries 
across the city. The woman on the 
other end of the phone sounded 
hesitant. 

Her agency works with vul¬ 
nerable people who need safe 
and healthy food, she said. Once 
she learned the food comes from 
places with health department 
licenses that follow food safety 
guidelines, her tone changed, and 
the team arranged for food dona¬ 
tions to start the next week. 

Pairing the two sides can be 
complex. Food donors detail the 
products they are likely to give 
and the hours they can hand over 
the food — sometimes late at 
night as restaurants close. They 
are matched with nearby soup 
kitchens that have someone on 
hand to take the donation. Refrig¬ 
eration, storage capacity and the 
number of people to feed all fac¬ 
tor into the match. 

Lauren LeBeouf, a volunteer 
who does about five pickups a 
week, said most only take about 
half an hour, and volunteers see 
their impact immediately. 

“In New York, our trash is on 
the curb, so I’ve seen massive 
trash bags full of bread just sit¬ 
ting on the sidewalk,” she said. 
“There’s no need for that when 
there are hungry people.” 

Noble as the cause might be, 
there are economic forces at work 
that have proven challenging for 
Rescuing Leftover Cuisine. 

Lee said he believes that to cre¬ 
ate a real turning point in elimi¬ 
nating food waste, the government 
will have to start charging people 
for throwing away scraps, finding 
a price that reflects the cost to the 
environment. 

“A lot of the reason why food 
rescue is not prevalent is because 
there is no financial incentive 
for people to do it. It’s just a nice 
thing to do,” Lee said. “Every¬ 
thing becomes aligned once you 
start talking money.” 
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South Korea says North Korean 
envoy to Italy, wife possibly defect 


By Kim Tong-Hyung 
Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea’s top diplomat in Italy and 
his wife have gone into hiding, 
according to a South Korean law¬ 
maker, raising the possibility of 
a rare defection of a senior North 
Korean official. 

The news came from South 
Korea’s spy agency, which briefed 
lawmakers in Seoul on Thursday 
on the status of North Korea’s act¬ 
ing ambassador to Italy, Jo Song 
Gil. It said he went into hiding 
with his wife in November before 
his posting to Italy ended late that 
month. 

A high-profile defection by one 
of North Korea’s elite would be a 
huge embarrassment for leader 
Kim Jong Un as he pursues diplo¬ 
macy with Seoul and Washington 
and seeks to portray himself as a 
player in international geopolitics. 

South Korean lawmaker Kim 
Min-ki said an official from Seoul’s 
National Intelligence Service 
shared the information during a 
closed-door briefing. Kim did not 
say whether the spy agency re¬ 
vealed any information about Jo’s 
current whereabouts or whether 
the diplomat had plans to defect to 


South Korea. 

Kim said the NIS said it has not 
been contacted by Jo. 

Kim said the NIS official said 
that Jo and his wife left the offi¬ 
cial residence in early November, 
weeks before his term was to end 
in late November. Kim said he 
couldn’t confirm if the NIS offi¬ 
cial revealed whether Jo and his 
wife were accompanied by any 
children. The NIS earlier said it 
couldn’t confirm a South Korean 
media report that Jo was under 
the protection of the Italian gov¬ 
ernment as he seeks asylum in a 
Western nation. 

North Korea has not comment¬ 
ed on Jo’s status. 

An official with the Italian For¬ 
eign Ministry said Thursday that 
Jo hadn’t requested asylum from 
Italy. The official, who spoke on 
condition of anonymity in line with 
standard practice, also noted that 
Jo no longer held diplomatic status 
in Italy, presumably since his dip¬ 
lomatic assignment had ended. 

North Korea, which touts itself 
in its propaganda as a socialist 
paradise, is extremely sensitive 
about defections, especially among 
its elite diplomatic corps, and has 
previously insisted that they are 
South Korean or U.S. plots to un¬ 


dermine its government. 

About 30,000 North Koreans 
have defected to South Korea 
since the end of the 1950-53 Ko¬ 
rean War, according to South Ko¬ 
rean government figures. 

Many defectors have said they 
wanted to leave North Korea’s 
harsh political system and wide¬ 
spread poverty. North Korea often 
accuses the South of deceiving or 
paying people to defect, or claims 
that they have been kidnapped. 

North Korea may publicly ig¬ 
nore Jo’s possible defection or hold 
back harsh criticism to avoid high¬ 
lighting the vulnerability of its 
government as it tries to engage 
Washington and Seoul in negotia¬ 
tions, said Koh Yu-hwan, a North 
Korea expert at Seoul’s Dongguk 
University. 

Jo had been North Korea’s act¬ 
ing ambassador to Rome after Italy 
expelled then-Ambassador Mun 
Jong Nam in October 2017 to pro¬ 
test a North Korean nuclear test 
and long-range missile launch. 

The last senior North Korean 
diplomat known to have defected is 
Thae Yong Ho, a former minister 
at the North Korean Embassy in 
London, who fled to South Korea 
in 2016. 



Matt Dunham/AP 


1 goat, 1 wet willy 

A zookeeper poses with a pygmy goat Thursday as part of a publicity 
event during the annual animal count at London Zoo in London. 
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5 face death penalty in Khashoggi killing 


By Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates — Saudi 
Arabia announced on Thursday it will seek 
the death penalty against five suspects in 
the slaying of Washington Post columnist 
Jamal Khashoggi, a killing that has seen 
members of Crown Prince Mohammed 
bin Salman’s entourage implicated in the 
writer’s assassination. 

Prosecutors announced that 11 suspects 
in the slaying attended their first court 
hearing with lawyers, but the statement 
did not name those in court. It also did not 
explain why seven other suspects arrested 
over the Oct. 2 killing at the Saudi Consul¬ 
ate in Istanbul did not immediately face 


formal charges. The kingdom previously 
announced 18 people had been arrested. 

Saudi officials did not immediately re¬ 
spond to requests for comment. 

The killing of Khashoggi, who wrote col¬ 
umns critical of Prince Mohammed, has 
strained the decadeslong ties the kingdom 
enjoys with the United States. It also has 
added to a renewed international push to 
end the Saudi-led war in Yemen. 

The state-run Saudi Press Agency and 
state television gave few details about the 
hearing. 

“The Public Prosecutor demanded im¬ 
posing proper punishments against the 
defendants and is seeking capital punish¬ 
ment for five of the defendants for their 
direct involvement in the murder,” a 


statement from prosecutors said, without 
elaborating. 

The suspects requested copies of the in¬ 
dictments they faced, as well as asked for 
more time to prepare for their case, pros¬ 
ecutors said. 

While vague on details about the case, 
prosecutors made a point to express con¬ 
cerns about Turkey. They alleged that 
Turkish officials did not answer two formal 
requests made for evidence in the case. 

“To date, the Saudi Public Prosecutor 
has not received any response, and the 
Public Prosecution is still awaiting their 
response,” the statement said. 

Officials in Ankara could not be imme¬ 
diately reached for comment. Turkish of¬ 
ficials have previously said they shared 


evidence with Saudi Arabia and other na¬ 
tions over Khashoggi’s killing. 

Turkey also has demanded Saudi Ara¬ 
bia extradite those 18 suspects to be tried 
there for Khashoggi’s killing. Turkish se¬ 
curity officials have kept up a slow leak 
of videos, photographs and morbid details 
surrounding Khashoggi’s slaying to pres¬ 
sure the kingdom as the two U.S.-allied 
countries vie for influence over the wider 
Mideast. 

Turkish media have published photo¬ 
graphs of members of the crown prince’s 
entourage at the consulate in Istanbul 
ahead of the slaying. 

Khashoggi’s body, believed to have been 
dismembered after his killing, has yet to 
be found. 


China makes history 
by landing spacecraft 
on ‘dark’ side of moon 



SUMETH PaNPETCH/AP 


Shelter from the storm 

Thai people gather at an evacuation center in Nakhon Si Thammarat province, Thailand, on Thursday. 
Thai weather authorities are warning that a tropical storm will bring heavy rain and high seas to southern 
Thailand and its famed beach resorts. 

Earthquake rattles southwestern 
Japan but no damage is reported 


By Yuri Kageyama 
Associated Press 

TOKYO — An earthquake 
shook southwestern Japan on 
Thursday but there were no im¬ 
mediate reports of damage and a 
tsunami watch was lifted within 
an hour. 

The Japan Meteorological 
Agency said the quake measured 
a preliminary magnitude 5.0, rat¬ 
tling the Fukuoka, Nagasaki and 
Kumamoto areas in the southwest 
of the main island of Kyushu. 

Government spokesman Yo- 
shihide Suga said an emergency 
team was set up to check on any 
damage. At his second news con¬ 
ference two hours after the quake, 
he said no deaths or injuries had 


been reported and no emergency 
calls for firefighters or other res¬ 
cue had been made. 

The two nuclear plants in the 
area had been confirmed as op¬ 
erating regularly, and Kumamoto 
airport, which had been tempo¬ 
rarily shut down, was back up two 
hours later. Bullet train services 
were halted but being readied 
to resume, Suga told reporters. 
After quakes, tracks and runways 
are checked for safety. 

Power, water and mobile phone 
services were also working, Suga 
said. 

National broadcaster NHK 
TV warned people to stay calm 
and watch against dangers such 
as shaking, mudslides and items 
falling from shelves, as well as 


aftershocks. 

TV news footage showed that 
traffic lights and other lights in 
the buildings were working, and 
pedestrians on city streets were 
walking about as usual. 

Japan is one of the most earth¬ 
quake- and tsunami-prone areas 
in the world. 

Kyushu was struck by a series 
of earthquakes in 2016, which 
smashed homes, warped roads 
and damaged a castle in the area, 
leaving nine people dead and 
more than 800 injured. Thou¬ 
sands of people were evacuated. 

In 2011, the northeastern area 
of Fukushima was hit by a quake, 
tsunami and nuclear meltdown, 
the worst nuclear disaster since 
Chernobyl. 


By Ken Moritsugu 
Associated Press 

BEIJING — China’s burgeon¬ 
ing space program achieved a 
first on Thursday: a landing on 
the so-called dark side of the 
moon. 

Three nations — the United 
States, the former Soviet Union 
and more recently China — have 
sent spacecraft to the near side of 
the moon, which faces Earth, but 
this landing is the first-ever on 
the far side. 

The China National Space Ad¬ 
ministration said the 10:26 a.m. 
touchdown of the Chang’e 4 craft 
has “opened up a new chapter in 
human lunar exploration.” 

A photo taken at 11:40 a.m. and 
sent back by Chang’e 4 shows a 
small crater and a barren surface 
that appears to be illuminated by 
a light from the lunar explorer. Its 
name comes from that of a Chi¬ 
nese goddess who, according to 
legend, has lived on the moon for 
millennia. 

The landing highlights China’s 
growing ambitions to rival the 
US., Russia and Europe in space 
and, more broadly, to cement the 
nation’s position as a regional and 
global power. 

“The space dream is part of the 
dream to make China stronger,” 
President Xi Jinping said in 2013, 
shortly after becoming China’s 
leader. 

In year-end wrap-ups, Chi¬ 
nese media and officials hailed 
the Dec. 8 launch of Chang’e 4 as 
one of the nation’s m^or achieve¬ 
ments in 2018. The landing on 
Thursday was announced to the 
public by state broadcaster CCTV 
at the top of the noon news. 

“On the whole, China’s space 
technology still lags behind the 
West, but with the landing on 
the far side of the moon, we have 
raced to the front,” said Hou 
Xiyun, a professor at Nanjing 
University’s school of astronomy 
and space science. 

He added that China has Mars, 
Jupiter and asteroids in its sights. 



Jin Liwang, Xinhua News/AP 


A simulated landing process of 
Chang’e 4 lunar probe is seen 
through the monitor at Beijing 
Aerospace Control Center in 
Beijing. 

“There’s no doubt that our nation 
will go farther and farther.” 

In 2013, Chang’e 3, the prede¬ 
cessor craft to the current mis¬ 
sion, made the first moon landing 
since the former Soviet Union’s 
Luna 24 in 1976. The United 
States is the only country that has 
successfully sent a person to the 
moon, though China is consider¬ 
ing a crewed mission too. 

For now, it plans to send a 
Chang’e 5 probe to the moon next 
year and have it return to Earth 
with samples — also not done 
since the Soviet mission in 1976. 

The moon’s far side isn’t always 
dark but is sometimes called the 
dark side because it faces away 
from Earth and is relatively un¬ 
known. It has a different compo¬ 
sition than the near side, where 
previous missions have landed. 

Chang’e 4, a combined lander 
and rover, will make astronomi¬ 
cal observations and probe the 
structure and mineral compo¬ 
sition of the terrain above and 
below the surface. 

One challenge of operating on 
the far side of the moon is com¬ 
municating with Earth. China 
launched a relay satellite in May 
so that Chang’e 4 can send back 
information. 
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Men accused in theft 
of $500K in tequila 

PI TAMPA — Sheriffs 
r L deputies in Florida have 
recovered a half-million dollars 
in stolen Patron tequila. 

Hillsborough sheriff’s spokes¬ 
man Danny Alvarez said in a news 
release that on Sunday night, a 
truck driver hauling the load of 
tequila had stopped for dinner at 
the Tampa Truck Stop when he 
noticed the trailer was no longer 
attached to his truck. 

Deputies found the semi-trailer 
at a nearby intersection, where 
they watched four men transfer¬ 
ring the cases of tequila to anoth¬ 
er box truck. They arrested three 
men at the scene and a fourth a 
short time later. 

Alvarez said the load of tequila 
was worth $507,105. 

Police ‘mourn’ loss of 
doughnut truck in fire 


LEXINGTON — Police 
■ V 1 found humor after an 
empty doughnut truck caught 
fire. 

WKYT-TV reported no one 
was injured when the Krispy 
Kreme driver stopped Monday 
after noticing smoke in the cab 
of his truck following a delivery 
in Morehead. The fire was ex¬ 
tinguished quickly; the cause re¬ 
mains undetermined. 

Lexington police posted photos 
on social media of the blackened 
side of the truck and officers jok¬ 
ingly mourning the truck’s loss. 
The post was accompanied by the 
comment, “No words.” 

Group raises $59,000 
to save gas station 

^ A PERRY — Preser- 
vationists have raised 
$59,000 to help save a historic gas 
station from being demolished in 
rural Georgia. 

The Telegraph of Macon re¬ 
ported the historical society in 
Perry met a December deadline 
to present the city a check to 
cover half the cost of saving the 
Depression-era service station. 

Perry’s city council plans to 
vote this month to approve a com¬ 
pany’s bid to stabilize the small 
brick building. 

Video shows coyotes 
chasing pit bull 


lyU LITCHFIELD — A dog 
owner said his 55-pound 
pit bull went nose-to-nose with a 
pair of coyotes and the encounter 
was captured on his backyard se¬ 
curity camera. 

Doug Anderson said he let 
his two dogs out about 8 a.m. 
Monday before he heard his pit 
bull Harlee “come running in 
screaming crying.” WMUR-TV 
reported Anderson went outside 
and looked straight into the faces 
of two coyotes. 

Anderson said the coyotes were 
on the back edge of his property 
“kind of hanging around.” 


Man shooting at target 
hits neighbor at table 


FL 


NAPLES — Investiga¬ 
tors said a man shooting 


THE CENSUS 

The number of years since the founding of Grand Canyon National Park. The park was first des¬ 
ignated in 1919 by Woodrow Wiison. The 100th anniversary of the designation this year will be 
celebrated with events including a historical symposium, a living history week, efforts to get visitors to 
travel beyond the popular South Rim, and Teddy Roosevelt impersonators. Roosevelt is credited for 
the park’s early preservation as a game reserve and a national monument. It draws more than 6 million tourists a year. 





Superior surfing 

Surfer Randy Carlson, of Duluth, Minn., rides a wave on New Year’s Day on Stoney Point on Lake Superior in Iwo Harbors, Minn. 


at a target in his backyard hit a 
neighbor who was sitting at her 
dinner table. 

Collier County sheriff’s offi¬ 
cials said on Facebook that the 
shooting occurred Sunday in 
Golden Gates Estates, which is 
near Naples on the Gulf Coast. 

Juan Arreguin, 41, was charged 
with one count of shooting a mis¬ 
sile into an occupied dwelling and 
discharging a firearm in public. 

Sheriff’s officials said his 
neighbor, a 21-year-old woman, 
had injuries to her right arm and 
right side. 


what authorities described as a 
“projectile of some type.” The At¬ 
lantic City man was treated at a 
hospital and released. 

Fuller was wounded again on 
Monday, when he was shot in the 
buttocks. He was again treated at 
a hospital and released. 

Some arrests have been made 
in connection with the shootings. 
Possible motives for either inci¬ 
dent have not been disclosed. 

Driver dies as car 
falls 30 feet off ledge 


Man shot, wounded 
on consecutive days 

ly I PLEASANTVILLE — 
J Authorities said a man 
was shot and wounded in sepa¬ 
rate incidents that occurred on 
consecutive days in the same city, 
but he wasn’t seriously injured in 
either shooting. 

Pleasantville police said the 
first shooting occurred early Sun¬ 
day afternoon, when Mark Fuller, 
19, was hit once in the back with 


■y ’AMOUNT VERNON — 
1 The driver of a car that 
fell about 30 feet off a ledge near a 
suburban New York train station 
has died. 

The Journal News reported 
that the accident happened late 
Saturday afternoon near the 
Mount Vernon East Metro-North 
station. 

Mount Vernon Mayor Richard 
Thomas said on Facebook that 
the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority should fortify the fence 
along the tracks to prevent anoth¬ 


er tragic accident. 

The MTA said in a statement 
that it is working with Mount 
Vernon police to investigate the 
death. Spokeswoman Nancy Ga- 
merman said the investigation 
will inform decisions about safety 
improvements already planned. 

Child hurt falling into 
rhino exhibit at zoo 

MELBOURNE — A zoo 
where a toddler stumbled 
into a rhinoceros enclosure is sus¬ 
pending exhibits offering “pre¬ 
mium” animal experiences while 
officials review safety protocol. 

The Brevard Zoo announced 
the suspension of the Rhino En¬ 
counters exhibit and similar dis¬ 
plays in a statement Wednesday. 

The 2-year-old girl was taken to 
a hospital for treatment Tuesday 
after she stumbled through steel 
poles separating the rhinos and 
spectators. 

Officials at the zoo on Florida’s 
Space Coast say a rhino’s snout 
touched the girl before she was 
retrieved in a matter of seconds 


from the exhibit. 

The girl’s father said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday that his daugh¬ 
ter is doing well. 

Man charged in fatal 
crossbow shooting 

HA I NORTON SHORES — 
I w 11 A 20-year-old man has 
been charged in the fatal cross¬ 
bow shooting of an acquaintance 
outside a western Michigan home. 

Nyoky Steven Bull, of Grant, 
was arraigned Dec. 28 on an 
open murder charge and ordered 
jailed. 

Marcus Olmstead, 20, was 
shot with a crossbow bolt Dec. 26 
outside his Norton Shores home, 
northwest of Grand Rapids. His 
twin brother found him in the 
driveway. Emergency workers 
tried to revive Olmstead but he 
died at the scene. 

The prosecutor’s office said 
Bull’s girlfriend’s Instagram ac¬ 
count was used to “lure” Olmstead 
outside. 

From wire reports 
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iPhone sales dropping; stock market rocky 



Richard Drew/AP 


From left: The iPhone XS, iPhone XR and the iPhone XS Max are 
displayed. Apple's revenue has declined with waning demand for its 
iPhones. 


By Michael Liedtke 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Apple 
acknowledged that demand for 
iPhones is waning, confirming 
investor fears that the company’s 
most profitable product has lost 
some of its luster. 

The reckoning came in a letter 
from Apple CEO Tim Cook to the 
company’s shareholders released 
after the stock market closed 
Wednesday. 

Cook said Apple’s revenue for 
the October-December quarter 
— including the crucial holiday 
shopping season — will fall well 
below the company’s earlier pro¬ 
jections and those of analysts, 
whose estimates sway the stock 
market. 

Apple now expects revenue of 
$84 billion for the period. Analysts 
polled by FactSet had expected 
Apple’s revenue to be about 9 per¬ 
cent higher — $91.3 billion. The 
official results are scheduled to 
be released Jan. 29. 

Cook traced most of the revenue 
drop to China, where the economy 
has been slowing and Apple has 
faced tougher competition from 
home-team smartphone mak¬ 
ers such as Huawei and Xiaomi. 
President Donald Trump has also 
raised new tensions between the 


U.S. and China by imposing tar¬ 
iffs on more than $200 billion in 
goods, although so far the iPhone 
hasn’t been affected directly. 

China’s “economy began to 
slow there for the second half,” 
Cook said during an interview 
with CNBC on Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon. “The trade tensions 
between the United States and 
China put additional pressure on 
their economy.” 

Cook also acknowledged that 
consumers in other markets 
aren’t buying as many of the lat¬ 
est iPhones, released last fall, as 


Apple had anticipated — a factor 
that could stem from a starting 
price of $1,000 for Apple’s top-of- 
the-line iPhones. 

Apple’s stock plunged 7 per¬ 
cent to $146.40 in Wednesday’s 
extended trading. The shares had 
already fallen 32 percent from 
their peak in early October when 
investors still had high hopes for 
the new iPhone models. 

Apple’s troubles may have rip¬ 
ple effects on other technology 
companies, given investors have 
been bailing on the industry in 
recent months. 


Now, Apple must try to find 
a way to win back Wall Street’s 
confidence and reverse a steep 
decline that has erased $350 bil¬ 
lion in shareholder wealth in just 
three months. 

While Trump’s trade war with 
China isn’t helping Apple and 
other U.S. technology companies, 
Wedbush Securities analyst Dan¬ 
iel Ives believes Apple miscal¬ 
culated by continuing to roll out 
high-priced phones in China, cre¬ 
ating an opening for rivals with 
less costly alternatives that still 
worked well. 

The price gap is one reason 
Huawei surpassed Apple in 
smartphone sales from April 
through September last year to 
seize the No. 2 spot behind indus¬ 
try leader Samsung, according to 
the research firm International 
Data Corp. 

“The question now is will Apple 
change its strategy or stick to its 
hubris,” Ives said. 

To help boost iPhone sales. Cook 
said Apple will expand its financ¬ 
ing plans and build upon its recent 
efforts to make it easier to trade in 
older models at its stores. 

But outsiders will find it harder 
to see how that’s working out. In 
November, Apple unexpectedly 
announced that it would no Ion- 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,966 $3,071 $3,355 

+0.8 cents +0.9 cents +1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,571 
H.O cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


Okinawa 
Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$2,979 - $3,099 

-6.0 cents - -3.0 cents 


$2,897 $3,134 $3,248 

-5.3 cents -5.3 cents -2.9 cents 


South Korea $2,349 

Change in price -6.0 cents 


$3,019 $3,139 

-5.0 cents -2.0 cents 


Change in price 


Jan. 2,2019 

Dow Jones 18.78 

industrials 23,346.24 

Nasdaq 30 @6 

composite 6,665.94 


ger disclose how many iPhones it 
ships each quarter, ending a long- 
running practice. Wall Street im¬ 
mediately interpreted the move 
as an attempt to mask a slow but 
steady downturn in sales. 

Apple said at the time that it 
wanted to reduce investor focus 
on its iPhone division and instead 
highlight other promising areas 
of its business. 

But the company now expects 
its annual revenue to fall 5 per¬ 
cent from the previous year’s 
level. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan 4). 

Dollar buys (Jan 4). 

British pound (Jan 4). 

Japanese yen Oan 4). 

South Korean won (Jan 4). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.1655 

.€0.858 

.$1.29 

.108.00 

.... 1,098.00 

.03770 

British pound.. . ... 

.$1.2579 

China (Yuan) 6 8738 

Denmark (Krone).6.5660 

Egypt (Pound).17.9194 

Fnrn.$1.1373/0.8793 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

.7.8330 

.283.25 

.3.7311 

.107.76 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3035 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.7169 

52 59 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

!!!!!!!!’3.V504 

.1.3647 

.1,125.60 

.0.9883 

.32-21 

Turkey (Lira). 

.5.5010 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


$2,499 $2,671 $2,887 

+1.3 cents +1.7 cents +3.6 cents 
$3,159 $3,131* 

No change -2.9 cents 

+15.2 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Jan. 4-10 


Standard & 3.1 s 

Poor’s 500 2,510.03 


Russell 

2000 


7.34 

1,355.90 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 



Fionn Whitehead stars in “Bandersnatch.” The Netflix film has an 
interactive element that allows viewers to control the story plot. 

What to know about Netflix’s 
choose-your-adventure movie 


By Bethonie Butler 
The Washington Post 

“Black Mirror,” Charlie 
Brooker’s acclaimed anthology 
series about the darker side of 
technology, can often be unset¬ 
tling because the storylines feel 
like they are one app update from 
happening in real life. “Banders¬ 
natch,” the show’s newest install¬ 
ment, released Dec. 28, takes that 
unsettling familiarity to a new 
level with an interactive element 
that allows viewers to control the 
story plot. 

So, how does it all work? We took 
our first foray into the interactive 
episode and put together this help¬ 
ful guide. 

What is “Bandersnatch” about? 

Set in 1984, “Bandersnatch” 
follows Stefan (Fionn Whitehead), 
a young computer programmer 
who sets off to design a choose- 
your-own-adventure game based 
on a novel he’s treasured since 
childhood. 

You say the episode is interac¬ 
tive ... what does that mean? 

Throughout the episode, you’ll 
be presented with a series of 
choices that chart a path for the 
main character. They range from 
the mundane (which cereal do 
you want for breakfast?) to the 
more consequential (think career 
moves). You’ll have 10 seconds to 
make a decision using your remote 
(or mouse or trackpad if you’re 
watching on a computer). 

Netflix says there are five main 
endings to “Bandersnatch,” but 
multiple variations for each pos¬ 
sible ending, depending on what 
you’ve picked earlier. Overall, 
the streaming giant says, there 
are more than 1 trillion unique 
permutations. 

Filming all those variations 
must have taken a while. 

Netflix says it took 35 days to 
film “Bandersnatch.” 

How do I watch it? 

Per Netflix, you can watch it on 
newer TVs, video game consoles 
and Web browsers, as well as 
Android and iOS devices that have 


the latest version of the Netflix 
app. The company says it’s not yet 
supported on Chromecast, Apple 
TV or certain older devices, but 
you’ll encounter further instruc¬ 
tions if you attempt to watch on a 
device that’s unsupported. 

How do I point the story in a 
new direction? 

You can restart the episode 
— you’ll see a warning that 
restarting will clear the choices 
you’ve made and play the episode 
from the beginning. 

Do my choices really alter the 
story? 

Yes! We tested this by restart¬ 
ing the episode fairly early on, and 
things were drastically different 
after we made a different choice. 

What happens if I don’t inter¬ 
act? 

If you space out (easy to do if 
you’re watching with multiple 
browser windows open, as we 
were) or opt not to make a deci¬ 
sion, you’ll end up with a default 
choice (which is essentially still 
a decision in the “Black Mirror” 
universe and, well, real life). The 
default path to the episode clocks 
in at 90 minutes, but the Holly¬ 
wood Reporter notes that different 
permutations could result in an 
installment that’s up to two and a 
half hours. 

Has Netflix done anything like 
this before? 

Yes, actually. Several children’s 
titles, including “Puss in Book” 
and “Minecraft: Story Mode” 
offer choose-your-own-adventure 
options. This is the company’s 
first interactive experience geared 
toward adults. 

“Black Mirror” usually in¬ 
cludes Easter eggs, right? Does 
that happen here? 

Ah yes, “Black Mirror” is noto¬ 
rious for sneaking in callbacks to 
other episodes. (Theories abound 
on how the installments within the 
Black Mirror universe are linked). 
The Easter eggs begin early on in 
“Bandersnatch.” We’re keeping 
this spoiler-free, but we saw refer¬ 
ences to two installments within 
the first five minutes of watching. 


ON THE COVER: Players can get medieval in cooperative missions 
against ratlike foes in “Vermintide 2.” 


GADGET WATCH 

Great escape: Mixcder E7 headphones 



By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

W hen you look at the Mixcder E7 

active noise-canceling headphones, 
they appear fancy and expensive. 
When you look at the features 
inside the Bluetooth headphones and hear the 
sound, they seem even more fancy and expen¬ 
sive. 

Obviously, I’m impressed with the ergo¬ 
nomically designed over-the-ear Hi-Fi 
stereo headphones, which have swiveling 
comfortably-padded ear cups support¬ 
ing 40mm driver units and an adjust¬ 
able headband. 

Regardless of what they look like, 
the sound is what’s critical. They 
deliver at all levels along with a 
powerful deep bass sound. 

With the Active Noise Cancel¬ 
ing, the Mixcder E7 uses ANC 
Technology that continuously 
analyzes and reacts to out¬ 
side noise, blocking external 
sound by creating inverse 
waves for totally immer¬ 
sive music, according to the 
product’s website. 

Inside is a rechargeable bat¬ 
tery that should give you about 20 
hours of use before a USB charge 
is needed. There’s also a built-in mi¬ 
crophone for hands-free phone calls. A 
direct wired connection can be made with 
the 3.5 mm audio port. 

Maybe I saved the best for last, the price: only 
$59.99. A compact carrying case is included. 
Online: mixcder.com 

The Creative Outlier One Plus wireless 
earbuds have excellent sound quality, and a 
comfortable fit. 

What caught my attention is the 4GB built-in 
MP3 player, which I tested on a recent flight. 

Having hundreds of songs loaded up (it will 
hold a lot more) enabled my music to play 
without needing to connect to my iPhone, iPad 
or laptop. I know this feature will be loved for 
workouts, bike rides, and even lawn mowing. 

The sound-blaster-connect app works perfect¬ 
ly for controlling the loaded music and custom¬ 
izing playlists. 

The 6mm neodymium drivers earbuds are 
built with IPX4 certification, making them du¬ 
rable and sweat-proof Interchangeable ear buds 
and secure tips keep them in place. 

You’ll get about 10 hours of use in MP3 mode 
and 7 hours of standard playback before a USB 
charge is needed. 

Online: us.creative.com; $39.99 

I’ve often been accused in reader emails of 
being a fan of iHome audio products and specifi¬ 
cally those made with Amazon Alexa compat¬ 
ibility. Guilty as charged. 

I was also asked about other voice assistant 


systems from iHome, and sure enough, the com¬ 
pany offers the iHome Voice iGVl with Google 
Assistant. The voice assistant instantly rec¬ 
ognizes commands to play music, audiobooks, 
present the news of the day, weather and more. 

With the far-fleld voice activation technology 
built into the iGVl, you can give those com¬ 
mands from the other side of the room. 

The voice-activated Bluetooth bedside 
speaker system has everything in a nice com¬ 
pact body. 

For most, a clock is most critical and the front¬ 
facing display will always be right on with the 
time sync via Network Time Protocol for quick 
clock setting. The dimmable display shows mul¬ 
tiple alarm settings and weather. 

Below the front-facing display are the speak¬ 
ers, protected by mesh cloth covering. 

With your existing Wi-Fi linked to the speaker 
system, connections can be made to music 
streaming services and other smart home 
devices. This enables you to command the voice 
assistant to turn lights on or off and even get 
your morning coffee brewing. 

Music can be sent to the iGVl via Bluetooth, 
and there’s a single 1-amp USB port for charg¬ 
ing. 

Controls for music selection, volume, Blue¬ 
tooth connections and triggering the voice as¬ 
sistant are all easily accessed on top. 

Online: ihomeaudio.com; $139.99 



The iHome Voice iGVl works with 
Google to recognize and obey voice 
commands. It’s also compatible with 
other music streaming and smart 
home devices. 


Photos courtesy of Fatshark 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



DJ Earworm combines the year’s hits with United State of Pop 2018 


Not many folks had positive things to say 
about 2018 as the year ended. The consen¬ 
sus seemed to be, “good riddance — let’s 
hope things get better in 2019, because 
they couldn’t get much worse.” 

The musical mashup artist known as DJ 
Earworm had his work cut out for him this 
year as well. DJ Earworm, or Jordan Rose- 


‘MythBusters’ cohost 
back for junior version 

“MythBusters” cohost Adam Savage knows 
how to blow things up real big — in the 
name of science — and make just about 
anything out of duct tape. Now he’s mentor¬ 
ing bright youngsters to do the same in a new 
but familiar show from the Science channel. 

• More about ‘MythBusters Jr.’ on Page 39; 
show premieres Monday on AFN-Pulse. 


man, takes the top 25 songs from Bill¬ 
board’s Year-End Hot 100 chart and makes 
them one ear-pleasing medley, complete 
with video clips. He’s been releasing these 
compilations, which he calls United State of 
Pop, since 2007. 

In 2018, as one YouTube commenter said, it 
seems like about 90 percent of what came 


Author’s latest work 
details epilepsy struggle 

Author Kurt Eichenwald has received plenty 
of attention — and been a Pulitzer finalist 
— for previous titles such as “The Informant.” 
His latest book, the memoir “A Mind Unrav¬ 
eled,” is written in hopes of destigmatizing 
epilepsy, a condition Eichenwald suffers from 
and hopes to help others cope with. 

• Interview with Eichenwald on Page 38. 


out was rap-based, which isn’t as conducive 
for this sort of mix. Still, Roseman came up 
with a fairly catchy collection. 

Follow the link below to hear DJ Ear- 
worm’s “Mashup — United State of Pop 
2018 (Turnin’ It Up).” 

• Watch/hear it at tinyurl.com/y8n7gr3d. 

4 

Take a risk by seeing 
‘Escape Room’ movie 

This weekend’s only widely released movie, 
and the first for 2019, wasn’t screened for 
critics. That’s usually not a good sign, but 
“Escape Room” — a psychological thriller 
about six strangers who must use their wits 
to find clues, or DIE!!! — could be a hoot on 
an otherwise ho-hum January evening. 

• More information on Page 25. 
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WEEKEND: ENTERTAINMENT 



By Ted Anthony 

Associated Press 

T he 1940 movie “The Philadelphia Story” 
opens with a case of domestic assault 
played for laughs — Cary Grant shoving 
Katharine Hepburn to the ground by 
her face while a jaunty musical score plays. 

Eight decades later, the movie is clearly two 
things: uneasy fare for a post-#MeToo culture 
— and an enduring American classic. And it’s 
far from the only example of such things. 

They exist throughout society’s pop-culture 
canon, from movies to TV to music and beyond: 
pieces of work that have withstood time’s pas¬ 
sage but that contain actions, words and depic¬ 


tions about race, gender and sexual orientation 
that we now find questionable at best. 

Whether it’s blackface minstrel routines from 
Bing Crosby’s “Holiday Inn,” Apu’s accent in 
“The Simpsons,” bullying scenes in “Rudolph, 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” the arguably rapey 
coercion of “Baby, It’s Cold Outside” and 
“Sixteen Candles” or the simplistically clunky 
gender interactions of “Mr. Mom,” Americans 
have amassed a catalog of entertainment across 
the decades that now raises a series of conten¬ 
tious but never-more-relevant questions: 

What, exactly, do we do with this stuff today? 
Do we simply discard it? Give it a free pass as 
the product of a less-enlightened age? Or is 
there some way to both acknowledge its value 


yet still view it with a more critical eye? 

“How are we meant to feel about art that 
we both love and oppose?” Molly Ringwald, 
who played the young protagonist in “Sixteen 
Candles,” wrote this past April in “The New 
Yorker,” 34 years later. As the decades passed, 
she grew more uncomfortable with some of the 
material that made her one of the biggest young 
stars of the 1980s. 

Entertainment is a byproduct of its era. And 
the delicate question of representation pervades 
some of our culture’s most beloved work, from 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn on down. It is 
the wonderful and the problematic, often pre¬ 
sented side by side. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 



Michael Schoeffiing, left, and Molly Ringwald star in “Sixteen Candles.’ 


Vivien Leigh, left, and Hattie McDaniel star in “Gone with the Wind.’ 
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FROM PAGE 24 


Deborah Cannon, Austin (Texas) American-Statesman/AP 

A cutout of Apu, the Indian convenience store owner on “The Simpsons,” is displayed 
in Austin, Texas, in 2015. In 2017, comedian Hari Kondabolu released “The Problem 
With Apu,” a comedic cultural expose documenting stereotypes he saw with the 
character and its effect on South Asian entertainers. 


Asians welcomed the films at the time 
because they represented something 
coveted: a respected Asian protagonist 
who outwitted every white person on the 
screen. 

“There’s a history to everything. And 
we need to know history — including 
those ugly representations and every¬ 
thing,” Huang says. 

Until the past couple of decades, older 
fare resurfaced only sporadically. But 
the dawn of the digital era and the rapid 
rise of streaming culture means that now, 
anything can be accessed by pretty much 
anyone on any screen. That in turn means 
that a dizzying library of our cultural past, 
warts and all, is available at the press of a 
button. 

This is also a different question than 
what’s being grappled with around enter¬ 
tainers like Louis C.K., Woody Allen and 
Bill Cosby whose work many now reject 
because of the artists’ behavior rather 
than the content 
itself (though 
many have identi¬ 
fied problems in 
Allen’s and C.K.’s 
work). 

Consider Apu, 
the South Asian 
convenience-store 
owner long voiced 
by Hank Azaria in 
“The Simpsons” 

— an unusual case 
because the show 
has spanned more 
than two genera¬ 
tions of evolving 
attitudes. 

Last year, come¬ 
dian Hari Kond¬ 
abolu released a 
film, “The Problem with Apu,” document¬ 
ing stereotypes he saw with the character 
and its effect on entertainers of South 
Asian descent. The response included 
hints that Apu might fade from the cast 
of thousands that populate the Simpsons’ 
hometown of Springfield. 

That doesn’t sit right with Shilpa Dave, 
author of “Indian Accents: Brown Voice 
and Racial Performance in American 
Television and Film.” Apu, after all, is 
also a beloved character. Isn’t there an¬ 
other solution? 

“The easy thing is to point a finger and 


say, ‘Oh, that’s terrible.’ But I think we 
have to say, what are the alternatives? 
How do we want to progress now that 
we have more information and a higher 
consciousness?” Dave says. 

Tim Cogshell, a critic for FilmWeek on 
KPCC-FM, the NPR affiliate in Pasadena, 
Calif, thinks a lot about how yesterday’s 
attitudes should be considered in today’s 
environment. Part of his answer comes 
down to intent. 

“Sometimes you have to peel the onion. 
And then one decides how to think about 
it, how to feel about it, where to put it in 
the canon,” Cogshell says. 

So while “Birth of a Nation,” the 
groundbreaking 1915 film widely regarded 
as one of the most racist ever made, is 
viewed ever more harshly as the years 
pass, a misogynist bigot like Archie Bun¬ 
ker from “All in the Family” presents a 
different story: Whether a successful por¬ 
trayal or not, Cogshell says, it was intended 
to highlight a problem and get it discussed. 

The solutions, though, suggest a general 
direction: Don’t simply ban or eliminate 


or delete. Talk about stuff—whether 
formally, when it’s presented to the public, 
or informally at home. And don’t assume 
we’re smarter today; as you read this, 
entertainment is being made that’ll be just 
as problematic to our great-grandchildren. 

And involving more voices in the pro¬ 
duction of today’s popular culture — and 
the selection, curation and characteriza¬ 
tion of yesterday’s — can make sense of 
this more than dismissing the issue as 
overreaction or scrubbing the leavings of 
less-enlightened eras. 

That doesn’t mean that newly offensive 
classics can’t be entertaining. Many of 
these things are American favorites for a 
reason: They resonated with us over many 
years, and have things to say that remain 
relevant — and, at times, fun and escapist. 

Let Molly Ringwald have the last word: 
“Erasing history is a dangerous road when 
it comes to art — change is essential, but 
so, too, is remembering the past, in all of 
its transgression and barbarism, so that we 
may properly gauge how far we have come, 
and also how far we still need to go.” 


If you could 
erase all the 
scenes that 
are offensive 
to us today, 
even if you 
< could, would 
that be a 
good idea? I 
really don’t 
I think so.' 

M. Alison Kibler 

Franklin & Marshall 
College 





So if we’re watching “I Love Lucy,” do 
we consider how belittling Ricky (and 
most everyone else) is to her? Or do we 
take away the fact that no matter what, 
she is never contained? If we’re listening 
to the Beatles, what do we make today of 
John Lennon’s 1965 song that began with 
the lyrics, “I’d rather see you dead, little 
girl, than to be with another man”? 

If we put “Gone 
with the Wind” in 
front of our kids, 
what do we say when 
Mammy (Hattie 
McDaniel) acts like 
a happy slave who 
adores her masters? 
And for the Gen-Xers 
among us: What of di¬ 
rector John Hughes, 
who captured teenage 
Louis C.K. life’s authenticity but 
also sent some fun¬ 
damentally confus¬ 
ing and problematic 
sexual messages to 
adolescents? 

“If you could erase 
all the scenes that 
are offensive to us 
today, even if you 
could, would that be 
a good idea? I don’t 
really think so,” says 
Allen M. Alison Kibler, who 

teaches American 
studies at Franklin 
& Marshall College 
and researches how 
groups struggle for 
fair representation in 
entertainment. 

“I would step back 
from any kind of one¬ 
dimensional read of 
movies and perfor¬ 
mances from the 
Cosby past,” she says. 

The Charlie Chan 
movies of the 1930s and ’40s seem today 
to brim with racial problems: non-Asians 
portraying Asians, fortune-cookie sayings 
spouted in precious accents and some 
broadly played African-American repre¬ 
sentations, too. 

Yet according to Yunte Huang, who 
traced the character’s history, many 





Photos courtesy of Sony Pictures/AP 


‘Escape Room’ 

“Escape Room” is a psychological thriller about six 
strangers who find themselves in circumstances beyond 
their control and must use their wits to find the clues 
or die. A review of the film, starring Taylor Russell, Jay 
Ellis and Logan Miller, was not available at press time. 
“Escape Room” is rated PG-13 for terror/perilous 
action, violence, some suggestive material and language. 
Running time: 109 minutes. 
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Co-op action game ‘Vermintide 2' 


lets players get brutally medieval 


By Brian Bowers 
Stars and Stripes 

I n ages past, four heroes banded 
together to ward off the minions 
of destruction. They wielded their 
weapons with precision and maneu¬ 
vered with skill or they fell before the 
oncoming hordes. Their deeds brought 
cheers from the masses. 

But enough of “Left 4 Dead.” A new 
franchise has risen to claim the mantle 
of the king of co-op fun: “Vermintide 2,” 
from the Swedish developer Fatshark. 

Much like its zombie-filled inspiration, 
“Vermintide” features four-player cooper¬ 
ative fighting through a series of missions 
against a relentless foe. But it’s set in the 
medieval fantasy universe of the Warham- 
mer games, so the formula is a bit dif¬ 
ferent. Instead of zombies, “Vermintide” 
features countless ratlike Skaven and 
their allies, Nordic chaos warriors known 
as Rotbloods. And instead of assault rifies 
and baseball bats, the heroes deal their 
damage with swords, blunderbusses and 
magical staves. 

As the game begins, you find yourself 
playing as the powerful knight Markus 
Kruber. You’re being held in an under¬ 
ground Skaven prison where you learn 
their rattish leader has constructed an 
enormous device that can teleport the Rot- 
blood warriors into your home territory. 
Before the opening mission is complete, 
you break out of the clink, gather your 
companions and set your sights on de¬ 
stroying the menacing Skittergate. 

The game offers five playable heroes, 
each of whom has three career options. As 
a result, there’s an option for almost every 
style of play. For example, Markus can 
stand in the breach as a knight encased in 
steel and deliver powerful blows. He can 
rely more heavily on ranged weapons as 
a hunter. Or he can balance the two as a 
mercenary who deftly balances his sword¬ 
play with ranged firepower. 

The other heroes are the pistol-packing 


Victor Saltzpyre, the sturdy dwarf Bardin 
Goreksson, the magic-wielding Sienna 
Fuegonasus and the nimble elf Kerillian. 
Each has a melee attack, a ranged attack 
and a special skill that must be powered 
up before use. 

Each character and each career path is 
unique and rewarding. For example, it’s 
just as fun to send Rotbloods fiying with 
the mighty swing of Markus’ war ham¬ 
mer as it is to toast Skaven with Sienna’s 
fire staff However, 
similarities in their 
basic gameplay 
make it easy to 
switch from one 
character to another 
between missions. 

Missions gener¬ 
ally involve running 
through a forest, 
city or cave, fighting 
off Skavens and 
Rotbloods. Along 
the way, several 
tasks will need to be accomplished, such 
as loading explosives onto a mine cart, re¬ 
leasing prisoners or destroying some con¬ 
traption. Missions usually end in a final 
sprint to a magical portal that takes you 
back to your keep, where you can count 
your rewards and upgrade your hero. 

Most of the enemies are cannon fodder 
that can be dispatched two or three at a 
time with a well-placed swing of a sword. 
Others are sturdier and require landing a 
heavy attack or several light attacks. Still 
others present trickier problems, launch¬ 
ing gas bombs, creating deadly whirl¬ 
winds, shooting magical machine guns, 
ambushing heroes or snaring them with 
a pole and dragging them away. Finally, 
most maps feature a few elite enemies 
who have more health and more vigorous 
attacks. 

The combat is quite satisfying, thanks to 
smooth and efficient controls, interesting 
weapon options and richly detailed anima¬ 
tions. Of course, thanks to the brutal na¬ 


ture of medieval combat, the animations 
are also pretty gruesome. Expect to see 
streets drenched in blood as appendages 
fiy and heads roll. The game definitely 
earns its mature rating. 

But no matter how many torsos you 
cleave and arms you sever, it doesn’t 
have much effect on how your character 
advances. Loot and progression are deter¬ 
mined by points gained through surviving 
missions and locating various items scat¬ 
tered across the battlefield. If everyone 
in the party returns alive and you pick 
up three tomes and two grimoires hidden 
throughout the map and gather “loot dice” 
dropped by elite enemies, you will receive 
better loot. And better loot translates into 
more power for your character. 

The loot you received is randomly 
generated so you never really know what 
you’re going to get. However, if you are 
dissatisfied with your rewards, you can 
break them down and use the parts to 
forge something — possibly better — or 
upgrade an item you already own. 

As you gain power, you can replay mis¬ 
sions at higher difficulty settings so the 
game always has a new challenge to offer. 

The battlefields are very impressive. 
They not only look great — whether a 
shattered medieval city, lush forest or 
foreboding cavern — they are well de¬ 
signed. Over the course of a mission, you 
will experience a wide variety of terrain 
types that present all sorts of tactical 
possibilities. The settings also manage to 
channel the action but never restrict it. 
For example, if the ground is unfavorable, 
you can usually duck around a corner or 
fall back to find a more advantageous spot 
for your style of fighting. 

While the settings look great and the 
animations are stellar — though grue¬ 
some — the game does fall a bit short in 
some graphical categories. For example, 
some of the characters’ facial render¬ 
ings are pretty unappealing. Of course, 
it’s the Middle Ages, when hygiene and 
cosmetics were far less common than 


Overall grade: ^ 


disease and deformity. But Sienna looks 
like a meth addict who’s been beaten by a 
baseball bat. And that’s not even the big¬ 
gest problem. Her face and those of a few 
other characters look like throwbacks to 
an earlier console generation. I also think 
the bodies of the fallen foes disappear too 
quickly in many cases. The carnage does 
seem a bit much at times, but it’s still a bit 
odd to have a foe evaporate into nothing¬ 
ness before his head even hits the ground. 

The only other technical issue that I’ve 
encountered with any frequency is having 
most of the team booted from the server 
when one player decides to leave the 
game. 

PC gamers got to jump into “Vermintide 
2” back in March, but console players 
didn’t get to join the fight until December. 
The one benefit console gamers have is 
that they don’t have to wait for the game’s 
downloadable missions since two were 
available at launch. 

I’ve played a lot of other games that of¬ 
fered co-operative missions over the past 
few months. Many have been entertain¬ 
ing, but not as fun as “Vermintide.” The 
best was the zombie mode of “Call of 
Duty: Black Ops 4.” I still think that game 
is a blast, but it has one big drawback 
— the time it takes to complete a good 
run-through. On a recent night, some 
friends and I spent more than two hours 
on a single game. I can’t fit that much time 
into most of my nights. On the other hand, 
I can squeeze in a match of “Vermintide” 
almost any time — and have great fun. 

Bottom line: A “Vermintide 2” takes 
the crown as the most fun and wild co-op 
adventure of 2018. 

Platforms: PC, Xbox One, PlayStation 4 

Online: vermintide.com 

Fatshark provided a copy of “Ver¬ 
mintide 2” for review purposes. 


VERMINTiC^E 


Set during the apocalyptic End Times of the Warhammer world, “Vermintide 2” introduces the dark, bloody and twisted forces of Chaos as an enemy faction. 

Courtesy of Fatshark 


Many more game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Above: The Queen’s Gallery hosts rotating exhibitions of art and 
treasure from the Royai Collection held in trust by the queen for the 
public. Current displays focus on Britain’s relationship with Russia. 


Below: A medal commemorating the marriage of Russian Emperor 
Nicholas II and British Princess Alix of Hesse. 



The royal 
treatment 



Explore Britain’s relationship with 
Russia through paintings and images 
from the queen’s private art collection 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

I t’s not every day that you’re 
personally invited by the 
queen of England to view a 
portion of her Royal Collec¬ 
tion for a small fee. 

The Queen’s Gallery at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace hosts rotating 
exhibitions of art and treasure 
from the Royal Collection held in 
trust by the queen for the 
public. 

Currently on dis¬ 
play at the gallery 
are two exhibi¬ 
tions focusing 
on Britain’s 
relationship with 
Russia over the 
past 300 years 
through diplomat¬ 
ic alliances, linked 
dynasties and war. 

The “Russia: Art, 

Royalty and the Romanovs” 
exhibition features portraits, 
sculptures, photographs, jewelry 
and masterpiece Faberge eggs 
illustrating historical events and 
family meetings between the rul¬ 
ers of the two nations. 

Even though Queen Victoria 
adhered to anti-Russian senti¬ 
ments during her 64-year reign. 
Great Britain’s royal family 
and Russia’s Romanov family 
crossed a few times since 1839. 

Russian Tsar Alexander IPs 
only daughter, Grand Duchess 
Maria Alexandrovna, married 
Queen Victoria’s son. Prince 


Alfred, and the queen’s grand¬ 
daughter, Alix of Hesse, became 
a Russian empress when she 
married Alexander’s grandson. 
Tsar Nicholas II. 

These marriages gave Queen 
Victoria five mutual Romanov 
great-grandchildren with Tsar 
Alexander II. 

I felt like the paintings in the 
exhibition told a love story that 
eroded into tragedy and war. 
The other exhibition 
displayed photo¬ 
graphs taken in 
1855 by Roger 
Fenton during 
the Crimean 
War, which 
brought together 
Britain, France 
and Turkey as 
allies against 
Russia. 

Fenton was a lead¬ 
ing British photogra¬ 
pher who was commissioned to 
document events occurring in 
Crimea. He was part of a small 
group of photographers who took 
images of the final stages of the 
war. 

The solemn gallery had about 
30 colorless photos depicting 
empty battlefields and troops 
posing for pictures around camp. 

The Queen’s Gallery is also 
scheduled to display a large col¬ 
lection of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
work, marking the 500th anni¬ 
versary of his death on May 24. 

howard.william(i)stripes.com 
Twitter (i)Howard_stripes 



The Queen’s Gallery at Buckingham Palace in London will present “Russia: Art, Royalty and the 
Romanovs” through April 28. 



An albumen print taken by photographer Roger Fenton taken 
during the Crimean War is part of the exhibition. 



The setting for this 1887 painting of Queen Victoria’s family is 
the Green Drawing Room inside Windsor Castle. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Buckingham Palace, 
Buckingham Palace Rd, London 
SWIA lAA 

A good option is to take a train to 
King’s Cross Station in London 
from the train stations in either 
Ely or Cambridge. Once you 
reach King’s Cross, enter the 
nearby London Underground 
public transportation located at 
the entrance to the station and 
take the Piccadilly line to the 
Hyde Park Corner stop, exit the 
station, and it’s about an 11-min- 
ute walk southwest to Bucking¬ 
ham Palace via Constitution 
Hill. When facing the front of the 
palace, the Queen’s Gallery is 
located around the corner on the 
left side. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily, with 
last admission at 4:15 p.m. 

COSTS 

Tickets online for adults are 12 
pounds ($15.24); family tickets 
are 30 pounds for two adults and 
three children under the age of 
17; free for children under age 5. 

FOOD 

No food available onsite, but there 
are many restaurants nearby. 

INFORMATION 

www.rct.uk/visit/the-queens-gal- 

lery-buckingham-palace 

— William Howard 
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France's Christmas season lasts into new year 


A s it is in so many places, Christ¬ 
mas in France is all about family, 
friends and food. While it’s gen¬ 
erally a low-key affair marked by 
gatherings of relatives and treats for chil¬ 
dren, it also has the culinary high point of 
the year: Le Reveillon de Noel (Christmas 
Eve dinner). 

The season officially starts on Decem¬ 
ber 6 with a visit from St. Nicholas — who 
arrives with a donkey carrying treat- 
filled baskets, a tradition still re-enacted 
in some villages. Over the centuries, the 
French merged St. Nicholas with Father 
Christmas to get Pere Noel. On December 
25, Pere Noel travels in the company of 
Pere Fouettard, a wicked butcher who 
once tried to pickle some children. Nicho¬ 
las rescued them, and now Pere Fouettard 
is doomed to help his better-behaved 
compatriot deliver presents. 

French shoppers typically favor small 
specialty stores for gifts. In Paris, there 
are whole shops dedicated to foie gras, 
a traditional Christmas gift. Chocolate 
shops and patisseries get even more entic¬ 
ing this season. The streets are dotted 
with stalls selling all sorts of scrumptious 
food, including pain d’epice, a spiced 
honey bread. 

A few days before December 25, Christ¬ 
mas trees are decorated with ornaments, 
candles, lights and tinsel. On Christmas 
morning, parents often add little toys, 
candies, and fruits to surprise and delight 
their children. 

On Christmas Eve, it’s time for the 
Reveillon de Noel feast. Reveillon literally 
means “awakening.” In a symbolic sense, 
the Reveillon is a kind of spiritual bugler’s 
reveille — awakening people to the mean¬ 
ing of Jesus’ birth. 


Like most French dinners, the Reveillon 
lasts several hours — including appetiz¬ 
ers, main course, cheese plate and dessert 
— all paired with wine. Each region of 
France serves special dishes for this feast: 
raw oysters in Paris, foie gras in Alsace, 
buckwheat cakes and sour cream in Brit¬ 
tany. The main course is usually roast 
goose or turkey. 

The Reveillon 
dinner builds to 
the dessert, a cake 
called Buche de 
Noel (Yule Log 
Cake) that recalls 
some of France’s 
earliest Yuletide 
traditions. Back in 
the 12th century, 
the Buche de Noel 
was an actual, 
very large, freshly cut tree, laid on the 
hearth. The family poured wine, oil and 
salt over the log while offering prayers 
and singing Christmas songs. Then the 
log was set ablaze, using a splinter saved 
from the previous year’s Yule log. By the 
19th century, as cast-iron stoves replaced 
large kitchen fireplaces, the Yule log was 
downsized to a small log decorated with 
candles and greenery. 

Today, the Buche de Noel is a cake, 
often made of a rolled sponge cake, filled 
with a silky chocolate or chestnut butter- 
cream, and covered in chocolate-butter- 
cream “bark.” 

In many homes, pgjama-clad kids next 
gather around the Christmas tree to sing a 
song or recite a poem for the family. 

Just before bed, children all over 
France put their slippers by the fireplace 



Rick Steves 



Window shopping in France is especialiy fi 

or underneath the tree in hopes that Pere 
Noel will fill them with small gifts. In 
Burgundy, the children tuck an orange 
and a star-shaped cookie in their slippers 
to thank Pere Noel in advance for his 
generosity. Just before bed, children place 
small candles on the windowsill. 

On January 6, France celebrates Epiph¬ 
any — the day the Three Kings delivered 
their gifts to Baby Jesus — by eating 
Galette des Rois (French King Cake). In 
the north of France, galettes are round 
puff-pastry cakes, usually filled with 
almond frangipane. In Brittany, galettes 
resemble shortcake, and in the south of 
France, galettes are brioche decorated 
with candied fruit and fiavored with bran¬ 
dy or orange-fiower water. Inside each 


Cathy Lu/Ricksteves.com 

around the holidays. 

galette there is one lucky charm, usually 
a tiny porcelain figurine, ranging from 
Harry Potter to miniature Mona Lisa 
paintings. They’re called feves, after the 
fava beans that were the original trinkets. 
And every galette is topped by a colorful 
paper crown. Traditionally, the galette is 
cut while the youngest child at the table 
designates who will get each piece, so 
there’s no cheating. Everyone takes care¬ 
ful bites of the pastry until someone finds 
the feve. The winner gets the crown as 
well as the trinket, and becomes king or 
queen for the day. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Italy celebrates Epiphany 

January 6 is a significant date 
for Italians, who celebrate the 
twelfth day of Christmas as the 
time when the three wise men 
arrived in Bethlehem bearing 
gifts for the newborn king. On 
this date, Italian children eagerly 
await the appearance of the good 
witch known as La Befana. 
Legend holds that on their way 
to the manger, the wise men en¬ 
countered an elderly woman and 
asked for directions to the man¬ 
ger. Only too late did the woman 
understand that she should have 
accompanied them on their 
quest; now, she searches for the 
messiah among all children. As 
she flies around on her broom in 
search of Jesus on the eve of Jan. 
5, she hands out candy and other 
treats. 

Celebrations vary by loca¬ 
tion. At the Vatican, the “Viva 
La Befana” is a historical and 
folkloric procession made up of 
costumed participants including 
Three Kings, musical ensembles 
and of course the Befana herself 
The parade starts from Rome’s 
Via della Conciliazione at 10 a.m. 
and makes its way to St. Peter’s 
Square, where gifts are offered 
to the pope. Online: tinyurl. 
com/yazdneul 

Florence marks the date with 
“La cavalcata dei Re Magi,” a 
procession recalling the three 
kings’ arrival in Bethlehem. The 
parade made up of hundreds of 
costumed marchers starts at 
the Pitti Palace from 2:15 p.m., 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




crosses the Ponte Vecchio, Pi¬ 
azza della Signoria and finishes 
in Piazza del Duomo. Bands, flag 
throwers and a living nativity 
add color to the scene. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y8h5o5v7 
Venice celebrates with its Re- 
gata delle Befane, a boat race in 
the Grand Canal. All rowers are 
gents over the age of 55, dressed 
in the black robes, shawls and 
bonnets of a witch. The first 
team to propel its craft to a giant 
stocking dangling from the Rial¬ 
to Bridge is declared the winner. 
The race is preceded by a water 
parade from 9:30 a.m., which ar¬ 
rives at the Rialto approximately 
one hour later. The regatta itself 
starts at 11 a.m. and lasts about 
15 minutes. After the race, spec¬ 
tators can indulge in tasty treats 
and warming beverages at the 
foot of the Rialto bridge. Online: 
www.bucintoro.org 


Holiday magic lingers 

Holiday-themed winter ac¬ 
tivities are winding down, but 
it might be worth checking out 
the tail end of events including 
the Hyde Park Winter Wonder¬ 
land in London (through Jan. 6); 
Edinburgh’s Christmas (through 
Jan. 5) or Cardiff’s Winter Won¬ 
derland (through Jan. 6). 

One city that goes all out for its 
seasonal celebrations is Brus¬ 
sels, where the Winter Wonders 
program routinely delights two 
million-plus annual visitors with 
sound and light projections on 
the Grand-Place, a life-size na¬ 
tivity scene, skating rink, market 
stalls and more. Video-mapping 
brings sparkle to the facade of 
St. Catherine’s Church, and a 
virtual Finnish village is found 
on the rue Orts. New to this 18th 
edition of festivities is the Dome, 
a high-tech marvel set up on the 
pedestrian zone, where 360-de- 
gree audio-visual performances, 
films and concerts, family 
activities and other activities 
take place. Visit through Jan. 6. 
Online: plaisirsdhiver.be/en 

Thrills despite the chills 

Taking a spin on a funfair ride 
need not be confined to summer 
months; a number of sites pitch 
up such attractions or keep their 
theme parks running even in the 
dead of winter. Here are a hand¬ 
ful of places to get your thrills on 
sooner rather than later: 

Dublin: Funderland, one of 
the largest traveling amuse- 



Courtesy of visitflorence.com 


La cavalcata dei Re Magi in Florence, Italy, is a procession that 
recalls the three kings’ arrival in Bethlehem. 


ment parks in Europe, sets up 
at the RDS Arena in the suburb 
of Ballsbridge, where visitors 
can enjoy a Giant Wheel, Magic 
Mouse coaster and numerous 
other spinning and twisting 
delights daily through Jan. 13. 
Online: funderland.com 
Paris: Jours de Fetes, billed as 
France’s biggest funfair, offers 
attractions galore, including the 
Booster, a merry-go-round, roller 
coaster, ghost train, sky swing 
and more. The fair set up at the 
Place de la Fontaine aux Lions 
at La Villette in the 19th ar- 
rondissement runs through Jan. 

6. Online: tinyurl.com/yacm9xvd 
Rust, Germany: Winter at 
Europa-Park, a fairy-light and 
bauble-bedecked wonderland 
oozing Christmas cheer, keeps 
the engines running on attrac¬ 


tions including its new Eurosat- 
CanCan Coaster, the Wodan 
Timburcoaster, Euro-Mir roller 
coaster, Bellevue Ferris wheel 
and other big-kid rides. If that’s 
not enough thrills, an ice rink, 
cross-country ski track and 
Monaco Grand Prix-inspired 
race course might do the trick. 
The park is open through Jan. 

6, as well as Jan. 12-13. Online: 
europapark.de/en 
Glasgow, Scotland: called 
Europe’s largest indoor funfair 
by its organizers. The Irn Bru 
Carnival offers thrill rides as 
well as rides for young children. 
This year’s adrenaline-inducers 
include the Airmaxx 360 and 
Midnight Express Matterhorn 
roller coaster. The fair is at the 
SECC grounds through Jan. 13. 
Online: irn-bru-carnival.com 
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Massimo Gusto serves delectable seafood in Vicenza, Italy, and also dishes up kind, efficient service. 
Among its desserts are homemade Brazilian truffles (pictured), including chocolate with hot pepper. 


After Hours: Italy 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

T he seafood at Massimo 
Gusto is exquisite. You 
should go immediately. I 
could end this story here. 
But then I wouldn’t get to talk 
about my amazing oysters. 

I couldn’t mention the shrimp, 
prawn and artichoke appetizer 
that was so delicious, sweet and 
partly crunchy that when it was 
gone I felt sad. 

I couldn’t discuss the warmth 
of the fire in the grate or the kind, 
efficient service, or how Massimo, 
the owner, explained almost every 
dish on the Vicenza restaurant’s 
Italian-language, possibly dialect- 
inflected and definitely unfamiliar 
menu. When I was indecisive, he 
decided to give me half-portions 
of two dishes. All the dishes were 
beautifully presented. 

The sleekly modern seafood 
restaurant known to many as 
the city’s best produces superb, 
refined versions of regional dishes 
as well as a selection of a dozen 
or so oysters from icier European 
waters. 

I started with a half dozen, at 
about 6 euros ($7) a pop. Among 
them was an oyster from Utah 
Beach, Normandy, one of the 
D-Day beaches in World War II. 
Sexy, delicious and historically 
poignant. 

The menu features appetizers; 
there are many, raw and cooked, 
and they cost from about 16 to 
35 euros. There are a handful of 
pasta dishes for the first course 
at about 18 euros each. Second 
courses include mixed fried fish 
and seafood for 27 euros. Whole 
roasted fish is priced at 9 euros a 
pound. 

The wine list is excellent and 
reasonable. Desserts, including 
homemade Brazilian truffles, are 
delectable. 

I’m going again very soon. 
montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 



Massimo Gusto’s bar is a spare but warm linear space. The 
restaurant’s other small room faces the Bacchiglione waterway. 



Massimo Gusto offers a dozen shrimp with crunchy fried 
or more kinds of oysters. prawns and artichoke. 


MASSIMO GUSTO 

Address: Viale Antonio Giuriolo 17, Vicenza 36100 
Phone: (4-39) 348 7153044 
Reservations: Recommended 

Hours: Noon to 2:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesday- 
Saturday. Noon to 2:30 p.m. Sundays. Closed Monday. 
English menu: No 
Prices: Expensive, and worth it. 

Website: www.massimogusto.it 

— Nancy Montgomery 





Harness power of garlic 
in your everyday cooking 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

here are probably plenty 
of small but mighty 
ingredients hanging out 
in your kitchen. Cinna¬ 
mon sticks, dried chile peppers, 
cardamom and herbs are ail 
proof that size is definitely not 
proportionate to how much flavor 
a food has. 

Perhaps the MVP of the cu¬ 
linary featherweights is garlic. 
Easy to buy, easy to store and 
easy to incorporate into a wide 
variety of dishes, this little bulb 
can do it all. 

“It’s such a simple way to get 
a lot of flavor. It’s a simple bulb,” 
says Kate Winslow, who wrote 
“Onions Etcetera: The Essential 
Allium Cookbook” with her hus¬ 
band, Guy Ambrosino. It’s com¬ 
plex, too. When raw, it’s sharp, 
spicy and pungent. But cooking 
garlic gives way to sweetness, 
even caramelization. 

Want to make the most out of 
your garlic? Here’s some helpful 
info and a few clever hacks. 

Know what you’re getting 

Winslow and Ambrosino write 
in their book that there are two 
main subspecies of garlic: Soft- 
neck, which features large cloves 
around a center of (annoying) 
smaller cloves, and hard-neck, 
which sports larger cloves in a 
single ring around a woody stalk. 
You’re most likely to come across 
hard-neck at the farmers market. 
Don’t bother with elephant 
garlic, they advise, which is more 
closely related to leeks, boasting 
a mild onion flavor that is not 
a suitable stand-in for regular 
garlic. 

When choosing garlic, try to 
get as fresh as you can. The taste 
gets “funkier” and stronger as it 
ages, Winslow says. The cloves 
should be plump and juicy, not 
wrinkled. Ideally, they won’t 
have a green sprout running 
through the middle, but if that’s 
the only garlic you have, just pop 
it out with the tip of your knife 
and move on. 

Store garlic in a spot with good 
air circulation; cool and dark is 
helpful, too. 

Peeling 

Ah, peeling garlic. There are 
plenty of ways to accomplish this 
somewhat tedious task. Winslow 
and Ambrosino favor the good 
ol’ knife smash. Other methods 
involve more steps, more equip¬ 
ment and sometimes, more mess. 
If you have to peel several heads’ 
worth, the microwave or skillet 
might be worth considering. Oth¬ 
erwise, for everyday garlic tasks, 
stick with the trusty knife. 

Winslow advises against pre¬ 
peeled (and minced) garlic, the 
flavor and age of which can be 
questionable, and which includes 
preservatives. 

Prepping 

The general rule of thumb is 
that the more you break down 
the garlic, the stronger the flavor 
will be. So if you want to gently 
flavor the oil you’re sauteing 
vegetables in, throw in halved 



Stacy Zarin Goldberg 

For The Washington Post 


Garlic is easy to buy, easy to 
store and easy to incorporate 
into a wide variety of dishes. 

or whole cloves, as Winslow and 
Ambrosino do. “I use it almost 
every single time I saute a veg¬ 
etable,” Ambrosino says. If you 
want a whisper of garlic in your 
mashed potatoes, throw some 
cloves in as you boil the potatoes 
(remove or crush and incorpo¬ 
rate into the flnal dish) or steep it 
in the milk as you warm it. 

Minced makes for especially 
potent flavor. If it’s going into 
a dish raw and you’re worried 
about its strength, consider this 
tip from the Washington Post’s 
deputy Food editor and recipes 
editor, Bonnie S. Benwick: Mince 
the cloves and place in a small 
microwave-safe bowl with a 
teaspoon or two of extra-virgin 
olive oil. Microwave in 10-sec- 
ond increments until fragrant, 
and the bits have turned slightly 
golden in color. 

If you prefer to have your 
minced garlic on the smoother 
side, mince it with a pinch of ko¬ 
sher salt, chopping and smearing 
the two together until it forms a 
paste. That’s especially good for 
something like salad dressing, 
Winslow says. 

Roasting garlic is another 
versatile option. Winslow and 
Ambrosino suggest cutting off 
the top Vi-inch of two heads to 
expose the cloves, drizzling 
them with 2 tablespoons of oil, 
wrapping in aluminum foil 
and roasting at 500 degrees for 
about 40 minutes. The garlic 
will be very soft, which makes 
it easy to squeeze cloves out of 
the papery skins once they have 
cooled slightly. Incorporate the 
cloves into butter for a compound 
butter, or add to mayonnaise 
for a quasi-aioli. Or just spread 
directly onto bread. 

Cooking with it 

If you want to start using 
garlic in more of your everyday 
cooking, there are a lot of ways 
you can go. One of the simplest 
is to rub a raw clove on toasted 
or broiled bread. “It’s like salt 
in a way,” Ambrosino says. “It 
just adds more flavor.” Serve 
with salad and soup, as well as 
dips, spreads, bruschetta and 
tapenade. 

Winslow is a fan of adding 
garlic to marinades. Ambrosino 
likes to do a simple pasta with 
oil, garlic and hot pepper. 

That’s only the beginning. 
“Garlic is deflnitely our second 
love behind onions,” Winslow 
says. “I think it’s an ingredient 
that should be in every cook’s 
kitchen.” 
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Fairy tale in 

TURKEY 

Country’s vibrant terrain, people 
and history make for colorful trip 


By Norma Meyer 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

I ’ve either been pixie dusted 
or turned into Barney 
Rubble. Everywhere I 
look, towering rock “fairy 
chimneys” dot Turkey’s fantasti¬ 
cal wonderland of Cappadocia. 

I’ll also explore mystical age-old 
cave churches, sleep in a “cave 
hotel” that entombs guests and 
wine, and scoot-duck-gasp my 
way through a spooky ancient 
underground city, one of dozens 
burrowed here. And wait until 
I dreamily float over it all in an 
Oz-like flame-breathing balloon. 

“A prince fell in love with this 
beautiful fairy,” begins my guide, 
launching into a tangled tale 
meant to explain this sprawling 
surrealscape. The truth is, over 
millions of years. Mother Nature 
eroded soft volcanic tuff into 
m^estic “fairy chimneys” vault¬ 
ing up to 130 feet high and shaped 
like cones, spires, obehsks and 
mammoth mushrooms. Just as 
extraordinary, medieval monks 
and other troglodytes chiseled 
out still-existing cave chapels, 
cave dwellings, cave castles and 
subterranean cave hideouts. 

I so dig Cappadocia. Although 
it’s just one highlight of my 
colorful, culture-rich travels in 
Turkey, which begin in exotic, 
mosque-graced, spice-hypnotiz¬ 
ing Istanbul and end near the 
Aegean Sea in the fabled ancient 
ruins of Troy (where, history 
buffs will remember, Helen’s 
face launched a thousand ships). 

But, you ask, is Turkey safe? 
Tourism is slowly rebounding 
following a series of terrorist 
attacks and an attempted coup in 
2016.1 go with a friend in August 
and feel as secure as anywhere 
else. Official U.S. and Turkish 
relations might remain strained, 
but I can’t stress how warm and 
hospitable Turkish people are, 
especially when they And out 
I’m American — besides beam¬ 
ing smiles, I receive customary 


kisses on each cheek and have 
a continual buzz from accept¬ 
ing nonstop offers to drink cute 
demitasse cups of thick Turkish 
coffee. During my trip, there’s 
just one little glitch, and it is 
handled swimmingly — our 170- 
passenger ferry runs aground 
and we have to be rescued by the 
Turkish Coast Guard (keep read¬ 
ing; details to come). 

Cappadocia 

In Cappadocia’s Imagina¬ 
tion Valley, rock configurations 
enchantingly resemble animals, 
including a camel, a cobra and 
seals. No imagination is needed 
in Love Valley — formations look 
like humongous phallic male 
organs. 

At dawn one morning, I spec¬ 
tacularly soar in a 12-passenger 
hot air balloon, surrounded by 
another 100 rainbow-hued bal¬ 
loons, as the neon orange sunrise 
awakens these UNESCO-listed 
hoodoo hinterlands. It’s way-out- 
of-this-world magical. 

“You know, people think my 
favorite movie is ‘Top Gun,”’ 
says my pilot, Hakan Yildiz. “But 
it’s really ‘Titanic.’” 

Over an hour (and more jokes) 
later, we smoothly land and toast 
with Champagne. Then I fly the 
coop to Pigeon Valley, another 
bizarre realm where humans 
whittled holes into wavy cliffs 
to house thousands of birds for 
centuries. Pigeons were prized 
for their poop. “It’s always been 
an excellent fertilizer for the 
wine-producing vineyards in this 
area,” explains my guide, Bun- 
yamin Ozmen of Travel Atelier 
tours. Bunyamin earlier spins 
the doomed love story about the 
prince and fairy, which (spoiler 
alert) finishes with unsuspect¬ 
ing sprites being changed into 
pigeons. 

Earlier, we trek around the 
Goreme Open Air Museum, an 
astounding Byzantine village of 
rock-cut chapels and monaster¬ 
ies with mysterious names such 


Photos by Norma Meyer, San Diego Union-Tribune/TNS 

Up, up and away at sunrise in Cappadocia, where hot air balloons drift over a supernatural landscape. 


KNOW & GO 

Unique lodging: The Argos, 
argosincappadocia.com, 
and Ciragan Palace, kem- 
pinski.com. 

Tour guides: kdtours.com 
and travelatelier.com 
Great eats: Meze by Lemon 
Tree in Istanbul serves 
up Turkish appetizers 
(“meze”) such as stuffed 
zucchini flowers, mezze. 
com.tr. Across from the 
Pera Palace Hotel, where 
Agatha Christie supposedly 
penned “Murder on the Ori¬ 
ent Express.” 

Awesome way to await 
your flight: Munch popcorn 
inside the movie theater of 
Turkish Airlines’ two-story 
business lounge at Istanbul 
Ataturk Airport. You can 
also race Carrera slot cars, 
play simulated golf, shoot 
pool and listen to live piano, 
turkishairlines.com. 
Turkey’s official tourism 
site: hometurkey.com 


The Goreme Open Air Museum is a complex of rock-carved 
churches and a UNESCO heritage site. 


as the Snake Church and painted 
frescoes of Jesus. Orthodox 
Christian monks hand-hewed 
these cave churches and lived 
inside as hermits roughly 1,000 
years ago. 

The next day, I have one 
thought: panic. Somehow it’s 
stifled while crawling through 
parts of Kaymakli Underground 
City. Eons ago, thousands of 
Christians hid from Roman per¬ 
secutors in these honeycombed 
sub-earth caverns that include a 
small stable, communal kitchen 
and living quarters. Fascinat¬ 
ing history, only for seemingly 
eons. I’m at a single-file tour¬ 
ist-jammed standstill, all of us 
crouching nose-to-stranger’s- 


Loose teas brighten shelves at Istanbul’s Spice 
Bazaar, once a stop on the Silk Road. 


The Suleymaniye Mosque is an architectural 
landmark in picturesque Istanbul. 


rear in a sunken-ceilinged 
one-person-wide rock tunnel. 
Whew, am I glad to gulp oxygen 
and a glass of the local Emir 
varietal wine back on the fresh- 
air terrace of Argos, my hillside 
monastery-turned-boutique cave 
hotel with a knockout view of 
Pigeon Valley. There are a lot of 
cave hotels in this region; mine 
has modern, spacious suites in 
Old World stone villas and a 
secret underground passageway 
— only this one leads to a well- 
stocked wine cellar. Yabba dabba 
doo! 

Istanbul 

Captivating, bustling Istanbul 
is East-meets-West, cosmopoli- 
tan-meets-antiquities, and a bevy 
of street carts selling Turkish 
sesame-coated “simit” pretzel 
bagels. Here’s where my entire 
trip starts, after a nonstop 13- 
hour flight on Turkish Airlines 
from Los Angeles. Islam is the 
predominant religion in Turkey, 
but the country has a secular 
government and its people out¬ 
wardly reflect that mix — some 
women don summer shorts 
and tank tops; others don hijab 
headscarves and long dresses. 
Funnily, I keep seeing Turks 
wearing T-shirts that read “Cali¬ 
fornia Surfin’,” “Venice Beach” 
or similar hang-loose themes. 


“Hello, you need saffron, 
cheap price, come in please, 
where are you from?” ask vari¬ 
ous vendors inside the cavernous 
350-year-old stall-lined Spice 
Bazaar, a psychedelic feast for 
eyes and nose. Vibrant mounds 
of countless seasonings (red 
paprika, yellow curry, orange 
“chicken spice”), flower-bud 
loose teas (Anatolian shadow 
rose), traditional treats (almond- 
stuffed dried apricots, yum!) 
and gelatinous Turkish Delights 
candies are heaped next to scads 
of good-luck “evil eye” souvenirs. 
Prices are so low — the plum¬ 
meting Turkish lira has made 
the dollar worth more — you 
need not haggle. 

Monumental mosques are 
plentiful in Istanbul (the azure- 
tiled Blue Mosque, the ornate 
cathedral-turned-mosque Hagia 
Sophia), but I prefer serenely 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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grand Suleymaniye Mosque, 
built on orders of Sultan Su¬ 
leiman the Magnificent and 
completed in 1557. Mainly I’m 
intrigued by his backstory: Sulei¬ 
man wed redhead Roxelana, a 
former slave from his harem, 
“who kept nagging and nagging 
him that his son was going to 
dethrone him,” says my guide 
Yaman Yaka of KD Tours. “Su¬ 
leiman did many great things.” 
Except parenting; he had his son 
strangled to death. 

I’m pampered like a (non-mur- 
derous) sultan at the exquisite 
Ciragan Palace Kempinski hotel, 
the marbled, chandeliered one¬ 
time home of Ottoman Empire 
rulers and dating back to the 
17th century. How cool is this: 
Turkey straddles two continents, 
so I relax on my balcony in the 
imperial hotel, which is located 
in Europe, and stare across the 
glistening Bosphorus Strait at 
Turkey in Asia. Bill Clinton, 
Madonna and Sophia Loren are 
among past VIP guests. In the 
classy restaurant, I lap up the fa¬ 
vorite dessert of Sultan Mehmed 
the Conqueror — chocolate 
“Palace Pudding” embellished 
with gold leaf. 

Canakkale 

Homer’s epic poem “The 
Iliad” famously memorialized 
the Trojan War. I just remember 
seeing spear-fiinging Brad Pitt 
and his sculpted abs in the 2004 
swords-and-sandals blockbuster 
movie “Troy.” 

That helps when we set out 
from Canakkale, a town near 
the north Aegean Sea, to explore 
the archaeological ruins of the 
lore-ridden ancient city of Troy. 
Legend has it that more than 
3,000 years ago, the bloody, dec- 
adelong Trojan War was fought 
here to rescue gorgeous married 
Greek Queen Helen, who was 
either kidnapped or ran off with 
Prince Paris of Troy. Ultimately, 
the Greeks pretended to retreat 
with their ships, leaving a giant 
wooden Trojan Horse as a “gift” 
— but surprise! Soldiers were 
stashed inside, and Troy was 
sacked. 

Without a creative tour guide, 
the sweeping World Heritage- 
honored ruins might seem like 
layers of rocks and stone walls 
since you can’t make out much. 
However, the expansive arti- 
fact-laden Troy Museum is due 
to open soon at the site. Back in 
Canakkale, Brad’s co-star — the 
hulking prop Trojan Horse from 
the Hollywood film — looms over 
the seaport. 

From Canakkale, one day 
we ride a ferry to the haunt¬ 
ing World War I battlefields 
of Gallipoli, where military 
statues and graves pay hom¬ 
age to Turkish soldiers and 
then-enemies Aussies and Brits. 
Another morning, a ferry brings 
us to festive beachgoer-packed, 
turquoise-watered Bozcaada 
Island. But it’s our 170-passen¬ 
ger, 64-vehicle-carrying ferry 
to Gokceada Island that grabs 
news headlines (“STRANDED”) 
when it runs aground a pebble’s 
throw from the destination’s 
dock. Reports claim either the 
steering or engine failed and the 
captain stopped us from crash¬ 
ing ashore. Anyway, IVi hours 
later (I calmly await rescue with 
a grilled cheese sandwich), the 
Turkish Coast Guard arrives and 
evacuates us to their boat. Maybe 
this is when I need a “fairy.” 
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From war to wonderland 


Solomon Islands still whispering secrets 75 years after WWII 


❖ Tribune News Service 


By Anne Z. Cooke 

I f it weren’t for the potholes, cavernous pits 
slowing us down on the road to Honiara, in 
the Solomon Islands, I might have missed 
the sign, “Dolphin View Cottage.” But An¬ 
drew, our guide, knew the road by heart. 
“That’s Guyas Tohabellana,” he said, waving 
at a stocky, dark-skinned man in rumpled shorts, 
a faded T-shirt and flip flops. “He works here in 
Guadalcanal. C’mon, let’s say hello.” 

Beyond the bungalow, Guyas’ two teenagers 
lounged on a picnic table, playing with their pet 
cockatoo. Behind them, the beach sloped down to 
Iron Bottom Sound, the World War H graveyard 
where 50-odd American and Japanese ships lie at 
rest. Across the water, Savo Island shimmered on 
the horizon. 

For a few minutes, the two men chatted, speak¬ 
ing Pijin so quietly I couldn’t make out the words. 
Then Guyas turned to me and we shook hands. 


“You’re from America!” he said, switching to 
English and lighting up. “Do you like it here? Have 
you been to Gizo and seen the beautiful coral 
reefs? Yes, my grandfather was a coast watcher 
during World War H, a spy you’d say, report¬ 
ing Japanese movements to the Americans. He 
watched the battle of Savo Island from right here.” 

A name and a handshake are de rigueur in 
the Solomons, deep in the South Paciflc. Being 
American counts, too, especially here, where 5,800 
Americans were killed or injured fighting the 
invading Japanese. 

“We’re known for two things,” said Ellison 
Kyere, from the tourist office, when my companion 
Steve and I met him in Honiara. “For the battle 
sites and for scuba diving, under the water. It’s 
time to tell the story of island life on land.” 

A tall order, indeed. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


Above: Fatboys Resort, built over deep water to accommodate boats and to protect coral near the shore, encourages 
guests to relax or, if activity is absolutely necessary, sample the scuba, snorkeling, fishing and village walks. The resort is 
on Mbambanga Island, in Ferguson Passage near Gizo airport. Western Province, Solomon Islands. 

Right: Vegetable sellers offer wares and reconnect with friends on market day in Gizo, on Ghizo Island, Western Province. 
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The islanders, mostly Melanesian, are 
scattered over 347 of the country’s 922 
islands, speaking both Pijin and one of the 
country’s 75 languages. Some are farm¬ 
ers; some work for the government. Some 
wear grass skirts and use shell money for 
barter; others are proud to count head¬ 
hunters among their ancestors. A few own 
speedboats; most paddle to market in a 
“mola,” a homemade dugout canoe. 

We took the overnight Fiji Airways 
flight from Los Angeles to Fiji’s Nadi air¬ 
port, changed planes, then flew on to Hen¬ 
derson International Airport, in Honiara, 
the capital city. We booked a guide for the 
next day’s city tour. 

We were still jetlagged the next morn¬ 
ing when Andrew pulled up in a shiny 
black SUV. “All our cars are Japanese and 
they’re all second-hand,” he apologized. 
“Never get new ones. And the Japanese 
are building an overpass and paving the 
street and it’s taking forever,” he added 
as we inched along past grimy storefronts 
and vegetable stands overflowing with 
greens, tomatoes and squash. 

I looked for something I could brag on 

— an American-built hospital or a college 

— but we’d already turned away, head¬ 
ing to the Memorial Garden cemetery, 
the American War Memorial and Bonegi 
Beach, famous for wreck dives. “That’s 
Bloody Ridge,” Andrew said, parking the 
car on a grassy hump of land. 

Standing there, imagining the chaos of 
battle, it felt unreal to be gazing out over 
sleepy flelds while at my feet, still visible, 
were the foxholes where 40 U.S. Marines 
died. 

The trip — now nicknamed “Solomons 
101” — began in earnest when we flew 
north to airflelds at Gizo, on Ghizo Island, 
and Munda, on New Georgia, both in the 
Western Province, the gateway to equato¬ 
rial rain forests, volcanic mountains, blue 
lagoons and sandy beaches. 

Met by a skiff and driver, we were off, 
speeding over a shimmering blue lagoon, 
to Fatboys Resort, an all-inclusive, palm- 
thatched lodge built over deep water, with 
flve bamboo-walled guest bungalows 
perched on the shore. Our base camp for 
the next few days, the lodge was a short 
boat ride to Kennedy Island, where we 
went ashore to see where Lt. John Ken¬ 
nedy and his PT-109 crew hid after a 
Japanese vessel sank their ship. And close 
enough to a string of shallow reefs to 
spend a couple of hours snorkeling, before 
landing for a grilled-lobster picnic. 

“The rising ocean is washing the island 
away,” said Sam, the boat captain, when 
I asked why one of the trees, its roots 
submerged in saltwater, seemed to be 
dying. “People used to think the trees had 
a disease,” he told me. “Now they know 
it’s global warming.” 

It was party time the next day at Gizo’s 
Friday market. Families in dugout canoes 
docked at the waterfront, buyers crowded 
the aisles, coins changed hands, sellers 
hailed their friends and old ladies fllled 
their shopping bags. Everyone smiled, 
asking where we were from and posing 
for photos. 

Ngali nuts — the holy grail of snacks 
here in the islands — were in season, so I 
stocked up with a half-dozen folded-leaf 



Photos by Steve Haggerty/TNS 


Privacy, a one-to-one guest-to-staff ratio and seven luxurious bungalows are the reason the royals, Will and Kate, 
stayed at Tavanipupu Resort while touring the former British Empire’s colonies and protectorates. 


packages. Green taro leaves competed 
with slippery spinach (Malabar spinach), 
purple bananas, carrots and betel nuts, 
commonly chewed here, an affordable 
substitute for coffee or cigarettes. 

“What do they taste like?” I asked an 
older man with red-rimmed eyes (the 
clue), who offered me a seat in the shade. 
“Do they make you feel relaxed?” I ven¬ 
tured to ask. 

“Oh, no, they give you energy!” he said, 
smiling, showing me how he folded the nut 
and leaf together with a pinch of slaked 
lime (ash from burned clam shells). “One 
or two of these and I want to get up and 
work all day.” 

Flying on to Munda, on our next leg, we 
checked into the Agnes Gateway Hotel, on 
the waterfront, a spartan set of rooms and 
cottages advertised in scuba magazines. 
Signing up for a tour to Skull Island, we 
met boat captain Billy Kere, 30-ish and 
friendly, and a “descendant of the Roviana 
headhunter clan,” as he told us. Heading 
for deep water, pounding over incoming 
waves, we Anally docked at tiny Skull 
Island, just big enough to hold piles of 
rocks and rows of ancient skulls, victims 
of long-ago battles. 

“Don’t worry, the headhunters are 
gone,” said Billy, chuckling. “It’s all about 
love nowadays. But not then,” he added. 

“If you sinned? Your head came off” 

Going on to Lubaria Island, the PT-boat 
base where Kennedy and his crew were 
stationed during the war, we went ashore 
to visit the barracks and look at the monu¬ 
ment. Ata, the keeper, produced a carved 
wood bust of the youthful Kennedy, which 
he hides at night. “It’s been stolen and 



Market day at Gizo, capital of the Western Province, and a ferry stop, is a major event 
attended by sellers, buyers and tourists, all arriving by water. 


recovered twice,” he said, leading me to a 
group of rusty cannons. The real surprise 
was the modern bathroom. 

Two days later, as our adventure wound 
down and we boarded a 16-seat Twin 
Otter for the flight back to Honiara — an 
aerial tour over islands, bays, coral reefs, 
rain forests, volcanos, waterfalls and 
mountains — I suddenly realized how 
much we’d missed. The Solomon Islands, 
spectacular, varied and pristine, with an 
annual visitor count of just 24,000, re¬ 
mains one of the world’s last untamed des¬ 
tinations. The roads aren’t awfully good, 
especially in the country. But potholes or 
no, we’ll be going back. 



These Langalanga family members in 
Mbokana Village, in Honiara, make 
and use shell money necklaces and 
demonstrate the process for visitors. 
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People get to see 
the car chases. They 
get to see the trial. 






Earlonne Woods shows recording equipment similar to what he used in San Quentin to produce his podcasts during an interview in Oakland, Calif., on Dec. 19. 

Former inmate will continue working on podcast that helped him get out of prison 


By Olga R. Rodriguez 

Associated Press 

I n California, inmates typically are granted parole 
by doing good deeds or showing they have been 
rehabilitated by becoming pastors, drug coun¬ 
selors or youth advocates. For Walter “Earlonne” 
Woods, the path to freedom was podcasting. 

Woods, 47, was recently released from San Quentin 
State Prison after California Gov. Jerry Brown com¬ 
muted his 31-years-to-life sentence for attempted 
armed robbery. Brown cited Woods’ leadership in 
helping other inmates and his work at “Ear Hustle,” a 
podcast he co-hosts and co-produces that documents 
everyday life inside the prison. 

Woods has since been hired as a full-time producer 
for the often funny and heart-wrenching podcast, which 
has been a smashing success since its launch in 2017. 
The show’s roughly 30 episodes have been downloaded 
20 million times by fans all over the world. 

Listeners have praised “Ear Hustle” online as “eye¬ 
opening” and “incredibly humanizing.” But for Woods, 
one of the most meaningful reviews came from the 
governor’s office when they called with the good news. 

“The one thing that the lady said, you know, she told 
me, ‘We love the podcast in this office,”’ Woods said 
of the commutation call from Brown’s office. “I don’t 
know if the governor listens, but people in his office 
listen. People really like what we do.” 

During their podcast. Woods and fellow creator and 
outside co-host, prison volunteer Nigel Poor, give listen¬ 
ers a peek into the hardships and small joys of men 
incarcerated at the medium-security facility. 

In interviews, inmates discuss struggles such as 
finding a compatible cellmate to share a 5- by 10-foot 
cell, share why they take care of frogs or black widow 
spiders as if they were pets, or describe the impact of 
solitary confinement or being on death row. 

Woods, an affable man with a quick smile and a 
sharp sense of humor, helps listeners understand 


prison life, while Poor brings an outsider’s perspective, 
asking insightful questions that at times push inmates 
to reflect on what put them behind bars. 

The podcast offers listeners an intimate look into 
lives society doesn’t spend much time thinking about, 
said Woods, who spent 21 years behind bars. 

“People get to see the car chases. They get to see the 
trial. But they don’t know what happens after you get to 
prison,” Woods said. “We’ve been able to really human¬ 
ize people, and people realize that those in prison are 
just people who made dumb decisions.” 

Brown agreed, and in his commutation letter, issued 
the day before Thanksgiving, the governor said Woods 
“has clearly shown that he is no longer the man he was 
when he committed this crime.” 

The podcast project started after Poor, a San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area artist who has volunteered at San 
Quentin since 2011, approached Woods. 

In 2016, Poor saw that Public Radio Exchange’s 
Radiotopia network was sponsoring a podcast tal¬ 
ent contest, and she asked Lt. Sam Robinson, San 
Quentin’s spokesman, for permission to enter. An¬ 
other co-creator, Antwan Williams, who is serving 
15 years for armed robbery, came on board to do 
its sound design. 

Their pitch beat more than 1,500 contestants 
from 53 countries, and they received the backing 
of a group of radio professionals. Poor said. 

“Ear Hustle” — eavesdropping, in prison 
slang — has found international success, with 
fans sending cards and letters from as far as 
New Zealand, Qatar in the Middle East and 
Mauritius in East Africa. The free show also 
can be accessed in prisons throughout Cali¬ 
fornia and the United Kingdom. New episodes 
are posted every couple of weeks. 

The outpouring of love and appreciation for 
the show has grown since Woods announced on a 
Nov. 24 episode that Brown commuted his sentence. 


The first thing Woods did after walking through the 
prison gates on Nov. 30 was take in the view of the San 
Francisco Bay and of the ocean “as far as the eye can 
see.” An episode featured his first moments of freedom. 

The fourth season of “Ear Hustle,” which will be re¬ 
leased this summer, will feature stories of his re-entry 
to society and interviews with inmates released after 
long sentences. He and Poor plan to visit maximum-se¬ 
curity prisons and tell the stories of prisoners there. 

“There’s a lot of people that’s in there that should be 
out,” Woods said. “I created a podcast, but I’m not the 
exception.” 


But 


they 


don’t 


know 


what 


happens 


after 


you 


prison 


WeVe been able 
to really humanize 
people, and people 
realize that those 
in prison are just 
people who made 
dumb decisions, f 

Earlonne Woods 

on the podcast “Ear Hustle" 
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Avoiding the 
- ‘Happiness Trap’ 

This New Year, resolve to stop trying to be so happy all the time 


By Kristin Clark Taylor 

Special to The Washington Post 

’ve been thinking about my New Year’s 
resolutions and something that used to be 
right at the top: Happiness. 

Overall, it’s overrated. 

For this reason, I’ve decided to take it 
down from its previously prized place at 
the top. Give it a little less space on my 
shelf. Why would I do that? 

Because this happiness thing sometimes 
feels like a snare. 

I’ve even got a name for it — The Hap¬ 
piness Trap — and I’ve become tangled up 
in its web more times than I care to count. 
Perhaps you have, too, without being 
aware of it. See if this sounds familiar: 

You overhear a conversation where one 
person asks, “What’s your No. 1 goal in 
life?” and the other person responds with 
something noble-sounding, like, “My only 
true goal is to be happy.” 

That is the very definition of The 
Happiness Trap, and from this moment 
forward. I’m leaving all that nonsense 
in 2018. I’m kicking it to the 
curb — not happiness itself, 
mind you; — after all. I’m 
not a fool — but the berat- 


COMMENTARY 

ing and beating-up of myself during those 
moments when happiness is not present. 

As I step into 2019, I’m stepping out of 
the Happiness Trap. I’m wiggling my foot 
free from the misguided notion that hap¬ 
piness is the most important thing in the 
world and the primary thing toward which 
I should be striving. 

Not anymore. 

My heart needs something larger. 

If my only goal in life is to be happy, 
does this mean that in those moments 
when I’m not happy — in those moments 
when I’m in the middle of some other in¬ 
tense emotion, which is very often — that 
I am falling short of my goal? If I’m not in 
a Happy Place, then I’m in a Bad Place? 
Hogwash. 

It’s as important for me to feel the 
deepest depths of sadness and the caustic, 
fiuttery feeling of fear or confusion as it 
is to feel that warm, cozy glow of happi¬ 
ness. Each emotion of mine deserves to be 
embraced and fully experienced; each of 
them deserves a full seat at the table. 

For too long now, when they come to 
visit. I’ve been seating all of my other 


emotions at the kids’ table — or at least 
the card table waaay over in the corner; 
the rickety table with the folding legs and 
the sagging center that somebody always 
drags out and throws up for the unexpect¬ 
ed guests. 

In the new year. I’m going to bring my¬ 
self more balance. I’m going to embrace 
this age-old thing called the Theory of 
Opposites: You cannot truly know the es¬ 
sence of something without fully knowing 
its opposite. 

You can’t know the fullness of happi¬ 
ness without having known the depths of 
grief; you can’t experience true clarity 
of mind without also having experienced 
heart-stopping confusion. Go through the 
emotions and fill in the blanks with their 
opposites. It works. 

Here’s why. Opposing forces help create 
greater balance and clearer contrast; one 
almost helps define the other. They belong 
to each other. This is what I choose to 
believe. 

So to happiness I say, slide on over. 
Make a little room at the table. In 2019, 
you don’t have to choose to be happy or 
choose to be sad. 

You can choose to choose both. 
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Kasey Musgraves will compete 
for country album, country song, 
country solo performance and 
album of the year at the 61st 
Grammy Awards on Feb. 10. 

Kelly Christine SuTTON/Courtesy of BT PR 


'A beautiful 
hiding place 



Kacey Musgraves talks about how changes in life, culture informed Grammy-nominated ‘Golden Hour’ 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

K acey Musgraves’ face had 

“Seriously?” written all over 
it. 

Asked to explain why 
she’d been nervous to take 
part in December’s Global 
Citizen Festival — a Johannesburg fund¬ 
raising event at which the country singer 
performed alongside Beyonce, Femi Kuti 
and Coldplay’s Chris Martin — Musgraves 
laughed and said, “Well, playing an acoustic 
country-music set in a stadium in Africa is 
not something I do every day. 

“But then I guess I’m getting used to new 
experiences.” 

Indeed, Musgraves’ knockout of a third 
studio album, “Golden Hour,” is all about 
novel adventures: Inspired by her recent 
marriage to fellow singer and songwriter 
Ruston Kelly, who she says opened her mind 
“to a kind of love I never really envisioned 
for myself,” the collection expands Mus¬ 
graves’ old-fashioned sound with dreamy 
synth textures and crisp disco beats. 

Now it’s brought Musgraves, 30, her first 
nomination for album of the year at the 
Grammy Awards, where she’ll also compete 
for country album, country song (for “Space 


Cowboy”) and country solo performance 
(“Butterflies”) on Feb. 10. 

“I just knew this record had to be differ¬ 
ent,” she said over lunch in New York short¬ 
ly after her trip to South Africa. Dressed in 
a black knit jumpsuit with a rainbow across 
the front, the singer clarified that she wasn’t 
interested in “getting weird for weirdness’ 
sake.” 

“Third album, you know, I didn’t want it 
to be like, ‘Where’d she go?”’ 

But the events of her life since 2015’s 
“Pageant Material” — not to mention 
certain events in culture and politics — left 
Musgraves no choice but to change things 
up, she added. 

She’d started to fear that her music, with 
its echoes of expert roots-music stylists such 
as Marty Robbins and Bobbie Gentry, was 
turning into a throwback caricature that 
concealed “the whole modern side of me.” 

And meeting Kelly — they first locked 
eyes at a songwriters showcase at Nashville’s 
famed Bluebird Cafe — transformed her 
thinking about romance and about whether it 
was something worthy of singing about. 

“Relationship songs always got on my 
nerves before,” she said. “I wanted to talk 
about the world and where I came from” 

— rich topics this native of tiny Golden, 
Texas, covered with smarts and wit on 


2015’s “Pageant Material” and her 2013 
m^or-label debut, “Same Trailer Different 
Park.” (An oft-quoted line from her break¬ 
out single, “Merry Go ’Round”: “Mama’s 
hooked on Mary Kay / Brother’s hooked on 
mary jane / And Daddy’s hooked on Mary 
two doors down.”) 

“But then all of a sudden I was in this 
rosy glow,” she said of her romance. “And I 
wanted to share that.” 

For Musgraves, who says her older work 
painted her not unfairly as a cynic, the opti¬ 
mism of “Golden Hour” — its belief in hap¬ 
piness and her entitlement to it — registers 
as a distinct shift. It also makes the album, 
at a moment of turmoil related to #MeToo 
and, for many. President Donald Trump, 
feel something like a refuge. 

“A beautiful hiding place” is how Mus¬ 
graves describes what she and her co-pro¬ 
ducers, Ian Fitchuk and Daniel Tashian, 
were aiming to create with songs whose 
relaxed tempos and lush harmonies can 
recall Sade and the Bee Gees as much as 
Gram Parsons and Dolly Parton. 

“The thing I love about pedal steel,” 
Musgraves said of the album’s often-trippy 
arrangements, “is that it can be extremely 
down-your-throat country or it can sound 
like a whale.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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RELATIONSHIP 
SONGS ALWAYS 
GOT ON MY 
NERVES BEFORE... 
BUT THEN ALL OF 
A SUDDEN I WAS IN 
THIS ROSY GLOW, 
AND I WANTED TO 
SHARE THAT.” 
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Kacey Musgraves performs 
in Atlanta in September. 

FROM PAGE 36 

That sense of juxtaposition 
drives tunes like “Happy & 

Sad,” which the singer said she 
wrote after an emotional eve¬ 
ning with Kelly at a tiki bar in 
Palm Springs, Calif, and “High 
Horse,” which pairs playful Wild 
West imagery with a throbbing 
groove more expected of Mus¬ 
graves’ onetime tourmate Katy 
Perry. 

When “High Horse” was 
released as a single over the 
summer, many expected the 
song to do Katy Perry-size busi¬ 
ness, which didn’t quite happen. 
(“High Horse” peaked at No. 36 
on Billboard’s country chart.) 

“I can’t say that wasn’t a disap¬ 
pointment,” Musgraves said, 
although she added that huge 
success with the song may have 
ended up turning off new listen¬ 
ers who checked out her delicate¬ 
ly mellow album expecting 10 or 
11 more “bangers.” 

And, besides, Musgraves is 
hardly lacking for acclaim this 
year. “Golden Hour” has come 
in near the top of many critics’ 
year-end lists, and in November 
it was named album of the year 
at the CMA Awards — one sign 
that the Nashville establish¬ 
ment has embraced Musgraves 
even as that otherwise dude- 
dominated ceremony illustrated 
the industry’s profound gender 
imbalance. 

“Just play good music,” she 
said the same week Billboard re¬ 
ported that, for the first time, its 
country airplay chart featured 
no women in the top 20. “Why’s it 
so hard?” She paused. 

“I have to say, though, that 
radio isn’t just to blame. I’ve 
talked a lot about the fact that 
radio won’t play me, but quite 
honestly they’re not really given 
the chance to.” 

Record labels promote male 
artists harder than female, Mus¬ 
graves explained. “And it doesn’t 
matter the quality. You could 
hand them the best record in the 
world, but you’re not going to get 
the same excitement or opportu¬ 
nities. 

“It’s not just gender, either,” she 
continued. “There are so many 
areas in country music where it’s 
unequal. Where are the country 
musicians of color? I’d love to 
have a gay country star.” 

As she spoke, Musgraves’ pas¬ 
sion was clear. Having broad¬ 
ened her own vision of a beloved 
form steeped in tradition, she’s 
eager for others to do the same. 

“We need that perspective in 
country music because there’s 
a ton of kids out there who’ve 
grown up in small towns that 
need a hero,” she said. “Let’s 
hear about that side of love.” 


Behind the video: 'This Is America' 



By Randall Roberts 


Los Angeles Times 


When searching for a location to film 
Childish Gambino’s Grammy-nominated 
clip for “This Is America,” one of the most 
discussed music videos in recent memory, 
producer Danielle Hinde knew she and her 
team at Doomsday Entertainment needed a 
lot of room to work. 

Born from “the seed of an idea” by 
Gambino, which is the pseudonym of rap¬ 
per-singer-writer-actor Donald Glover, 
the indoor production required space for 
rows of old cars, including one engulfed 
in flames; a bound and hooded man on a 
galloping horse; and a group of dancers 
working through stereotypical black dance 
tropes as Glover mugged for the camera. 

As if in one long scene, they needed to 
shoot Gambino pulling the trigger on an 
execution-style murder and gunning down a 
gospel choir, document cops and harrowing 
chases. 

“For Donald to make a video like this is 
really important, and was really brave of 
him,” Hinde says, adding that in 2018 artists 
had to be concerned about “the YouTube 
generation of shaming and comments. They 
don’t want to be too controversial because 
then it could start a whole (expletive) 
storm.” 

Hinde and Doomsday producer Jason 
Cole found the setting at the Firestone 
building and complex in South Gate, Calif 
There, Glover, director Hiro Murai, a bunch 
of extras and the Doomsday crew went to 
work orchestrating chaos across nearly 
500,000 square feet of space. 

A year later, the finished video has racked 
up nearly a half-billion YouTube plays, won 
three MTV Video Music Awards, a BET hip- 
hop award and now a Grammy nomination, 
although Hinde’s name was inadvertently 
left off the official announcement. She notes 
that she and the Recording Academy are 
working to correct the ballot. 

A critical and commercial juggernaut, the 
work is nominated in the Grammy music 
video category, where Murai and his team 
(Hinde and Cole, with Ibra Ake and Fam 
Rothstein) are vying against videos by 
Janelle Monae, Joyner Lucas, the Carters 
and Tierra Whack. 

The “The Is America” clip, and Murai’s 
long-running artistic relationship with 
Glover, has propelled the director from 
a talented music video and commercial 
little-known into a hip, underground 
auteur. Since meeting Glover through 
Hinde, Murai has earned three Emmy 
nominations for his work on Glover’s FX 
show “Atlanta,” including for the much- 
buzzed-about “Teddy Perkins” episode. 

After the video was released in early 
May following Glover’s appearance on 
“Saturday Night Live,” Hinde’s profes¬ 
sional world was upended. “I’ve never 
seen that happen, ever, that sort of viral¬ 
ness,” Hinde says. “By Monday, I was 
being hit up by CNN, BBC and Huff- 
ington Post. ‘What is happening?’ ” 

What was happening was the result 
of a relationship that began when 
Murai was still at USC and looking 
for experience. After he’d served as a 
production assistant on a few Dooms- 
day-produced shoots, Hinde made a 
decision to, as she says, “take a chance on 
this kid.” 

In 2009, she suggested Murai pitch a 
treatment for a video by British dance rock 
band Bloc Party. Laughing, Hinde recalls, 
“He was just this quiet little Japanese guy 
— and he ended up writing something so 
dark, with singing vaginas.” The director 
has since directed clips for Earl Sweatshirt, 
St. Vincent, Flying Lotus, A Tribe Called 
Quest and others. 


Screenshot from Childish Gambino's Grammy-nominated “This Is America” video 


Such experiments with form are a trait of 
Murai’s style. “Part of the fun is finding out 
how elastic that box is and, you know, test 
the limits of what TV shows can do or what 
a music video can do,” Murai, who declined 
an interview request, told the radio program 
“Marketplace” after the video was released. 

For “This Is America,” the creative 
partnership between Murai and Glover was 
similar to their videos for “Sober,” “Sweat¬ 
pants” and “3005,” Hinde says. Glover 
brings in a “brilliant, insane 
idea, and then Hiro goes 
in, pares it down and 
simplifies it for our 
purposes for a 
three- to five-min¬ 
ute song.” 


Considering 
all the mov¬ 
ing parts in 
the four-min¬ 
ute “This Is 
America” video, 
that Glover’s 
idea had to be 
pared down is 
notable. Half 
of the first 
day was spent 
mapping out 
the 


movements, since they filmed in a series of 
uninterrupted takes. 

“We weren’t shooting anything,” Hinde 
says, “Just figuring out, ‘OK, then the 
camera pans here, then we see the kids 
in the rafters.’” She describes the pro¬ 
cess — and producer Cole’s strength — as 
“camera choreography on top of the actual 
choreography.” 

That those scenes were among the final 
shot at the warehouse, which is in the 
process of being demolished, is fitting for 
Hinde, who has rented the space 
for videos many times over the 
years. “Now it’s so iconic that 
no one’s going to want to shoot 
a music video at that same 
location. We ruined a loca¬ 
tion,” she concludes, a tone 
of victory in her voice. 


Childish Gambino 

.AM, Baltimore Sun/TNS 
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From trauma to triumph 


Author details struggle with epilepsy — from fear and denial 
to acceptance — in candid memoir ‘A Mind Unraveled’ 


By Chris Vognar 

The Dallas Morning News (TNS) 

K urt Eichenwald has been crying a lot. In 
the course of writing his memoir, “A Mind 
Unraveled,” which chronicles his struggles 
with epilepsy, the Dallas writer found all 
the old fears and traumas flooding back. That’s when 
he’d call his wife, Theresa, and ask her to come home. 
When she got there, he’d hold onto her tight. 

“Writing this book was brutal,” Eichenwald says. “I 
have spent a lot of my life trying to compartmentalize 
all these things and push them into a box.” Now that 
box was opening wide, its contents — audio diaries, 
letters, shaky memories — released anew. Sometimes 
it was more than he could bear. 

So why do it? 


Certainly not for the glory, or 
for the money. His book “The In¬ 
formant” was made into a movie 
starring Matt Damon. He has 
written about the Enron scandal 
(“Conspiracy of Fools”), the af¬ 
termath of 9A1 (“500 Days”) and 
1980s securities fraud (“Serpent 
on the Rock”). The Dallas native 
has been a Pulitzer finalist and 
a two-time winner of the George 
Polk Award for Excellence in 
Journalism. 

But his own story was one he 
felt he needed to tell. Not because 
of all the bad doctors who made 
him feel ashamed of his condi¬ 
tion. Not because of the pres¬ 
tigious East Coast school that 
kicked him out because it didn’t 
know what else to do with him. 

Eichenwald, 57, says he wrote 
“A Mind Unraveled” because 
epilepsy, after all these years, 
remains widely misunderstood 
and stigmatized. 

Just recently, Eichenwald cov¬ 
ered the story of a Notre Dame 
freshman with epilepsy who was 
driven out of the school because 
he insisted he couldn’t live with 
roommates. When Eichenwald 
discusses the case, his eyes 
burn brighter and his voice gets 
louder. 

Eichenwald knows he has a 
platform. And he wanted to use 
it to help people going through 
what he has endured for decades. 

“Somebody had to do it,” he 
says. “Somebody has to stand 
up and say, ‘This is important.’ 
People die from epilepsy. People 
die because others don’t know 
what to do. People are afraid to 
disclose. People think they can’t 
live the life they want. And it has 
to stop.” 

A Kafkaesque odyssey 

Epilepsy is an uncontrollable 
firing of neurons in the brain. 
Some patients have seizures. 
Some have hallucinations. Some 
experience extreme emotional 
swings. Seizures can affect 
memory: Eichenwald was once 
arrested and thrown in the 
drunk tank after a seizure, but 
he doesn’t remember anything. 


He learned about it from a friend 
of his mother’s. 

When he was a high school 
student at St. Mark’s School 
of Texas, Eichenwald started 
having what he called “staring 
spells,” during which he drifted 
into a walking trancelike state 
and disappeared from conversa¬ 
tions. He was often exhausted. 

He left Dallas for Pennsylvania 
to attend Swarthmore College, 
and his seizures grew violent. 

A series of doctors gave him a 
heavy dose of bad advice: Don’t 
tell anyone about your seizures. 
Prepare for a life of limited 
expectations. With the proper 
medication, the seizures will go 
away entirely. Actually, you don’t 
have epilepsy. Actually, you have 
a brain tumor. At times, read¬ 
ing “A Mind Unraveled” is like 
walking through a Kafkaesque 
medical school, full of misdi¬ 
rection, emotional cruelty and 
upside-down logic. 

Life at Swarthmore was a 
daily trial, he writes. Between 
his seizures, the injuries they 
inflicted on his mind and body, 
the strain on his roommates, and 
administrative negligence, Eich¬ 
enwald considered suicide. It was 
a difficult period for everyone 
involved. 

Two of the voices that appear 
most frequently in the book 
belong to Carl Moor and Franz 
Paasche, who were Eichenwald’s 
roommates during much of his 
time at Swarthmore. They were 
and remain close friends, but the 
road could get bumpy. 

Moor, now an appellate court 
judge in California, recalls the 
environment in their dorm dur¬ 
ing finals in their freshman year. 
“Kurt was having seizures regu¬ 
larly at that point,” Moor says by 
phone. “We’d all be studying at 
our desks, and Kurt was having 
seizures, and we’re trying to care 
for him at the same time that 
we’re studying. Handling that 
was a challenge.” 

Learning to trust 

Feeling helpless, trusting 
almost no one, Eichenwald went 


A Mind 
Unraveled 


Kurt EichciiWiiLi 


back to Dallas and tried one 
more neurologist. This one, he 
could tell immediately, was dif¬ 
ferent. To this day, Eichenwald 
credits Dr. Allan Naarden, a neu¬ 
rologist at Medical City Dallas, 
with saving his life. 

Naarden doesn’t want to hear 
this. When Eichenwald intro¬ 
duced Naarden to the crowd at 
a recent reading and made the 
life-saving claim, Naarden, who 
resembles a stout Albert Ein¬ 
stein, shook his head. Naarden 
gives all the credit to the tenacity 
and compassion of Eichenwald’s 
mother, Elva. 

The fact is that Naarden was 
the first doctor Eichenwald re¬ 
ally trusted. He was the first to 
explain that epilepsy can’t be 
cured, only controlled. He held 
forth on views of epilepsy in 
world literature and culture. He 
prescribed the correct medica¬ 
tions and made adjustments 
when necessary. And he told 
Eichenwald there was no reason 
his condition should keep him 
from pursuing his passions. 

Not that the relationship blos¬ 
somed overnight. 

“It took quite a long time 
to generate a feeling of trust 
between us,” Naarden says by 
phone. “That’s the thing a physi¬ 
cian needs to do, the scaffold that 
has to be built. He was angry and 
confused when he first came in, 
and understandably so.” 

Naarden agrees with Eich¬ 
enwald that epilepsy is badly 
misunderstood and that common 
reactions to seizures are incor¬ 
rect. 

“People are certain they’re 
supposed to put a spoon in the 
mouth of somebody with epilep¬ 
sy, which is the absolute wrong 
thing to do,” Eichenwald says. 

(A soft object, like a wallet, can 
be helpful, but only if inserted 
before a seizure begins.) “People 
are certain they’re supposed to 
hold somebody down when they 
have a seizure, which is the abso¬ 
lute wrong thing to do.” (That’s a 
good way for both parties to get 
injured.) “The ignorance hasn’t 
changed,” he says. 



Courtesy of Sylvia Elzafon 


“Somebody had to do it. Somebody has to stand up and say, ‘This is 
important,”’ said Kurt Eichenwald on writing “A Mind Unraveled,” in 
which the author opens up about his lifelong struggle with epilepsy. 


Sometimes it’s not just igno¬ 
rance. Sometimes it’s outright 
cruelty. That was the case in a 
high-profile 2016 incident still 
playing out in the criminal jus¬ 
tice system. 

The strobe tweet 

It started in the summer of 
2016, when Fox News personality 
Sean Hannity claimed that Hill¬ 
ary Clinton was having seizures. 
Nonsense, Eichenwald wrote in 
Newsweek, taking Hannity to 
task for spreading false informa¬ 
tion about the condition. He also 
debated the matter with Tucker 
Carlson on Carlson’s Fox News 
show. 

“I never realized I was notify¬ 
ing all the lunatics that I had 
seizures,” Eichenwald says. 

On Dec. 15,2016, some¬ 
body sent him a tweet. When 
he opened it, a series of lights 
hashed. It was a strobe, designed 
to cause a seizure. It worked, 
horrifically. 

Eichenwald can only say so 
much about the incident as the 
case makes its way through the 
courts. A Maryland man, John 
Rayne Rivello, was arrested and 
has been indicted on charges 
of aggravated assault with a 
deadly weapon, plus a hate crime 
enhancement (he thought Eich¬ 
enwald was Jewish, though he 
isn’t). He is facing trial in Dallas; 
no date has been set. 

According to a federal crimi¬ 
nal complaint, messages sent 
from Rivello’s Twitter account 
mentioned Eichenwald, saying, 

“I know he has epilepsy,” “I hope 


this sends him into a seizure” 
and “let’s see if he dies.” 

The day after the story broke, 
Eichenwald says, another person 
went to a Twitter feed for epilep¬ 
sy advocacy and started shooting 
strobes at the followers. In 2008, 
Eichenwald says, hackers loaded 
strobes onto one of the Epilepsy 
Foundation’s internet message 
boards. 

“Why?” Eichenwald asks rhe¬ 
torically. “Because they could.” 

Such incidents provide fuel 
for Eichenwald’s fire. So do his 
encounters with others who have 
epilepsy. 

During his book tour, a man 
approached Eichenwald and told 
him of his own struggles with 
epilepsy. “I haven’t told people,” 
the man said. “But you’ve in¬ 
spired me.” 

These moments have been re¬ 
velatory for Eichenwald. We like 
to think writing a book brings an 
author closure; Eichenwald says 
that isn’t the case here. Instead 
he has found something perhaps 
even more valuable: a renewed 
sense of purpose. 

“My past became my mission,” 
he says. “My sense of fear about 
discussing my experiences and 
my epilepsy has disappeared. It 
has been replaced by anger that 
so many of us feel the need to 
hide. I am much closer to having 
conquered epilepsy, even though 
I still have seizures. And that’s 
the way it should be. 

“I have the ability to let 
people know what this is. I can 
let people know that if they’re 
traumatized by this, don’t let it 
govern your life.” 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Night School”: High school dropout 
Teddy Walker (Kevin Hart) has been living 
a life beyond his means, from driving an ex¬ 
pensive car to the woman he loves. This all 
changes when his job as a salesman comes 
to an explosive end. 

The only hope for Walker is to get his 
GED so he can get a better job. The problem 
is Walker has always had a problem with 
school, and that hasn’t changed in 17 years. 
It is up to his night school teacher, Carrie 
(Tiffany Haddish), to help him get past his 
learning disabilities. 

While both Hart and Haddish give it 
their best efforts, the script, which was put 
together by six writers including Hart, is 
as bland as grade school paste. Efforts at 
humor range from putting Hart in a chicken 
suit to surrounding him by a group of 
stereotypes in the classroom. The film was 
in trouble from the start because the script 
fails. 

Director Malcolm D. Lee (“Barbershop: 
The Next Cut”) doesn’t help matters, as he 
offers nothing more than a film that looks 
like an extended version of a television 
sitcom. Hart always brings a great energy 
to the job, but even he can’t make the grade 
with this “Night School.” 


Universal Pictures/AP 

Tiffany Haddish and Kevin Hart star 
in “Night School,” now on DVD. 


Also available on DVD: 

“Bad Times at the El Royale”: Seven 
strangers meet at Lake Tahoe’s El Royale, 
a rundown hotel with a dark past. The one 
thing each member of the group has in 
common is they have a secret they want 
to keep buried. This chance meeting gives 
each of them one last shot at redemption. 
Jeff Bridges, Chris Hemsworth, Jon Hamm, 
Dakota Johnson and Cynthia Erivo star. 

“Bad Reputation”: The documentary 
looks at how while Joan Jett was becoming a 
music superstar with No. 1 hits like “I Love 
Rock ’n’ Roll,” there was a lot more to her 
story. Her life was a wild ride, as revealed 
by Jett and her close friends, who talk about 
the early days of the ’70s punk scene and 
the tough trek that led to rock stardom. 

“Frontline: The Pension Gamble”: 
Marcela Gaviria, Martin Smith and Nick 
Verbitsky go inside the volatile fight over 
pensions playing out today in Kentucky to 
examine the role of state governments and 
Wall Street in driving America’s public 
pensions in debt. The documentary presents 
the state’s crisis and how, as the legislative 
session drew to a close in March, state Re¬ 
publicans tried a last-minute move to pass 
a new bill that addressed the failing public 
pension systems. 

“Love, Gilda”: The documentary takes 
an intimate look at the life and career of 
Gilda Radnor through her own words, and 
through interviews with original “SNL” cast 
and crew such as Chevy Chase, Laraine 
Newman, Paul Shaffer and longtime friend 
Martin Short. Gilda’s diaries are also read 
by Bill Hader, Amy Poehler, Maya Rudolph 
and Cecily Strong. 

“Red vs. Blue: The Shisno Paradox”: 

Two groups of soldiers in the distant future 
battle for control of the least desirable piece 
of real estate in the known universe. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Adam Savage, center, is the host and executive producer of MythBusters Jr., a 10-episode series in which six kids tackle 
science-related myths ranging from chemistry and physics to popuiar culture. The series premieres Monday on AFN-Pulse. 

Back to myth busting 

Adam Savage returns to TV series for junior version 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

I t all came down to the name. 

Special effects designer, educa¬ 
tor and TV personality Adam Sav¬ 
age — who for 15 seasons starred 
with Jamie Hyneman on the cable series 
“MythBusters” — had stayed away from 
all of the talk about rebooting the reality 
series because he was enjoying his time 
off He only became intrigued when he 
was pitched the idea of doing “Myth¬ 
Busters Jr.” 

He liked the idea of dealing with 
“juniors.” 

“I just turned 51 and my kids left the 
house. I have an empty nest, and all of 
that is part of realizing that it’s time 
for me to start passing on everything to 
the next generation. Everything I know 
needs to move out into the world,” Sav¬ 
age says. “It’s not a show about teaching 
these guys how to do stuff It’s not a kids’ 
show. These are the new ‘MythBusters,’ 
and I’m their camp counselor and their 
adviser and sometimes their test subject. 

“But the moment I heard that phrase, 
‘MythBusters Jr.’, I saw all that. I real¬ 
ized how much potential there is in it. 
I’ve always thought of ‘MythBusters’ 
as an aspirational show, specifically 
aspirational as in the terms of, ‘Wow, I 
wish I could be there doing that, what 
those folks are doing,’ and that’s the 
show that we’re making. You’re going to 
watch them blowing up stuff just as big 
as we did.” 

The potential of sharing his knowl¬ 
edge while working with brilliant young 
minds was enough of a lure that Sav¬ 
age returns to television as host and 
executive producer of “MythBusters 
Jr.” For the 10-episode series. Savage 


has teamed up with six robotics whiz¬ 
zes, builders and inventors who are all 
under the age of 16. Just like the original 
“MythBusters,” they tackle a wide vari¬ 
ety of myths: about driving, explosions, 
movies, popular culture and more. Look 
for a return of experiments using Duct 
Tape. 

Despite the new — and much younger 
— faces, the 
series will not 
stray too far 
from what fans 
of the original 
“MythBusters” 
remember. 
What will be 
different is that 
the new series 
will be in¬ 
formed by the 
curiosity and 
the intelligence 
of the young¬ 
sters. Savage plays down the generation¬ 
al difference between the shows; just as 
in his years with Hyneman, he sees the 
young MythBusters as his colleagues. 
The biggest change is that the myths 
being tested have to be completed in a 
week, and that puts limits on how big 
they can go. 

Savage says, “We’re filming this on 
a set that is a working shop. It’s a full 
wood shop, metal shop, with all the same 
tools that Jamie and I had access to. 

We also, in addition to that, have a full 
maker space with CNC routers, plasma 
cutters, laser cutters, 3-D printers, and 
these guys are using every bit of it. 

“One of our safety consultants is 
Gever Tulley, the author of ‘50 Dan¬ 
gerous Things (You Should Let Your 
Children Do).’ He has a summer camp 


Meet the new MythBusters 

The junior MythBusters are: 
Valerie Castillo, 15, a builder and 
robotics wiz; Elijah Horland, 12, a 
self-taught electronics maker and 
programmer; Cannan Huey-You, 

12, a college sophomore studying 
astrophysics at Texas Christian 
University; Jesse Lawless, 15, a 
builder of custom hot rods; Rachel 
Pizzolato, 14, a three-time New Or¬ 
leans Science Fair champion; and 
Allie Weber, 13, a maker, builder 
and inventor. 

The one thing all of the junior 
MythBusters have in common is 
a passion for science that started 
early in their life. 

Lawless says, “When I was first 
born, my dad had this car shop, 
and he used to always build custom 
cars. I learned a lot of skills from 
him and I started building a lot of 
stuff and I started learning weld¬ 
ing and different things. I actually 
made a little mini-chopper.” 

Pizzolato’s interest in science 
began when she was 4. That’s when 
she started building houses and 
making jewelry. She adds that all of 
the MythBusters started by taking 
things apart and building some¬ 
thing new out of the parts. 


called the Tinkering School in which 
he promises your kid will come back 
from summer camp with bandages and 
bruises. He is an expert at teaching kids 
how to do dangerous things and that’s 
exactly what we wanted. Dangerous 
things safely.” 


! You’re going 
to watch them 
blowing up 
I stuff just as 
big as we 
did.' 

Adam Savage 

former ‘MythBusters’ 
cohost, on the current 
‘MythBusters Jr.’ cast 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 


Fitness experts see wearable 
technology, group fitness and 
FIIIT leading 2019’s trends 



I s the new year inspiring you to get back 
into shape? If so, you might want to try 
an exercise tracker, group fitness or 
high-intensity interval training (HUT). 
These are the top three fitness trends for 
2019, according to the American College 
of Sports Medicine, and each has been 
ranked highly for several years. 

For its 13th annual forecast, ACSM asked more 
than 2,038 fitness professionals employed by com¬ 
mercial gyms, medical facilities, nonprofit organi¬ 
zations and corporate health programs to rank 39 
possible fitness trends. Among some changes and 
surprises, core training and circuit weight training 
fell out of the top 20 trends, while Pilates and online 
training didn’t make the top 20. Here’s a look at the 
top five in ACSM’s Worldwide Survey of Fitness 
Trends for 2019. 

Wearable technology moved back to No. 1 after 
falling to No. 3 in 2018. “The wearables, even the 
low-end ones, have gotten more accurate,” says 
Walter Thompson, the 2017-18 ACSM president and 
author of the report, which appeared in the Novem¬ 
ber/December issue of ACSM’s Health & Fitness 
Journal. “That may help explain why they’re back 
at the top.” 

Although the survey results indicate that we love 
to measure our outcomes, the continuing popular¬ 
ity of group fitness, at No. 2, suggests we don’t want 
to compete just against ourselves. “Some smart 
psychologist out there might say the millennials 
have access to all the technology in the world, and 
yet they still want to be part of a community,” says 
Thompson, referring to the generation the health 
industry is most interested in capturing. 

“Group exercise is the future,” says Devon 
Maier, managing director of Washington, D.C.- 
based Balance Gym. “It definitely delivers on the 
community aspect, but you also have the instructor 
who motivates and pushes you harder.” 

Also important are the accountability and ac¬ 
knowledgment inherent in a class of regulars, Maier 
says. When you do a good job, you get a shout, and 
when you don’t, you might hear about that, too. “If I 
am part of the 6:30 a.m. cycle class, I know I need to 
be there or they [the instructor and fellow cyclists] 
will give me crap next time I show up.” 


Group fitness, of course, is not something new. 
Maier, though, argues that it is different from what 
we saw in the 1970s and ’80s with personalities 
such as Richard Simmons. “It’s driven by boutique 
studios that do one thing, and they do that one thing 
well. It’s inspired everyone to up their game,” Maier 
says. “A cycling class today is much better than just 
a few years ago” because it incorporates more as¬ 
pects of exercise, such as varying levels of intensity. 

This brings us to No. 3 on the list: HUT. This 
type of training is generally 30 minutes or less 
and incorporates short, intense intervals that can 
push your effort level up to 90 to 95 percent of your 
maximum heart rate. It has long been a mainstay 
among elite athletes, but has just recently made 
its way into the time-crunched public. “I think at 
first we were all afraid that HUT would lead to 
increased injuries in the general public, but that 
has not proven to be true,” says Thompson, who is 
also an associate dean and professor of kinesiology 
and health at Georgia State University. “There is no 
more risk of injury than any other exercise.” 

Instead, HUT has taken the country by storm 
as people try to squeeze in an effective workout 
between 1,000 other obligations. This is the case for 
Patrick Serfass of Washington, who has two young 
children. Serfass used to do triathlons and run mul¬ 
tiple races every year, but since he became a father 
a few years ago, time is short. 

“The block of time for endurance is no longer 
there,” Serfass says. “But if I can get 30 minutes of 
high intensity in two or three times a week, I feel 
that’s pretty effective for basic fitness.” 

HUT is a great candidate for group fitness, 
because it’s hard to self-motivate at that top level 
of exertion, says Maier, who is also the managing 
operator of D.C.’s F45 U Street, a new group train¬ 
ing studio that incorporates HUT, body-weight and 
circuit training. 


Wearable technok^ — including fitness trackers, 
smart watches, heart rate monitors and GPS 
tracking devices — is the top fitness trend for 2019. 


“No one is going to want to do [HUT] on their 
own. It’s more realistic to do it in a class and have 
a coach who knows what they’re doing,” he says, 
adding that keeping track of the timing of 20-sec- 
ond drills, short rests and the number of reps can 
already be overwhelming. 

No. 4 is fitness programs for older adults, 
defined as baby boomers (born 1964 and earlier) 
and older. Baby boomers are retiring in record 
numbers but are not slowing down, according to 
Thompson. “The gyms are increasingly offering 
specific fitness programs for older adults,” he says, 
adding that it’s a financial incentive for gyms to fill 
the “dead time” between 9 and 11 a.m. and 2 and 
4 p.m. This is prime time for older adult program¬ 
ming, and some gyms are making their atmo¬ 
spheres more appealing to this demographic by 
softening music and lights. 

No. 5 is body-weight exercise, which started 
staging a comeback during the recession about 
a decade ago, Thompson says, when fitness buffs 
were looking for sustainable alternatives to joining 
gyms and gym managers were seeking ways to cut 
back on expensive, hard-to-maintain equipment. 

Popular and effective body-weight exercises 
include planks, lunges, squats, pullups, rows and 
roll-up/roll-down situps. Serfass says he likes this 
kind of exercise because it is the epitome of func¬ 
tional, everyday movement: Lunges mimic getting 
out of a car, roll-up situps mimic getting out of bed, 
pullups (and easier modifications) are similar to 
getting something off a high shelf and rows are like 
opening a heavy door. 

One trend that has held steady for many years 
is yoga, which is in the No. 7 spot. “Unlike Pilates, 
which got stale after awhile, yoga kept changing. 
That’s why it’s still so popular,” Thompson says. 
Maier agrees, noting the “blurring” of the lines in 
classes in which yoga is fused with another dis¬ 
cipline, such as weight-training. “Yoga is not the 
flavor of the month but it’s not going anywhere,” 
Maier says. 

One trend sorely missing from the top 20, 
Thompson says, is fitness for kids. It is estimated 
that about 18.5 percent of American kids ages 2-19 
are obese. 

Thompson says gyms haven’t figured out the 
logistics and economics of getting kids to the gym 
in the afternoon. In school systems, nonacademic 
subjects such as art, music and physical education 
are often fighting for limited time and resources. 
“Ideally, kids have an exercise program that they 
can enjoy and do on their own,” Thompson says. 

So, maybe that’s the New Year’s resolution: Find 
yourself and your child a program to enjoy and do 
on your own — or better yet, together. 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



Michael Bryant, Philly. 


Making sex ed 


for m hori t es 


Shanaye Jeffers is the Philadelphia site 
director of a nonprofit called Daughters 
of the Diaspora, which aims to teach 
young black girls about self esteem and 
reproductive health through a culturally 
specific curriculum. Shanaye is a OB-GYN 
resident at Jefferson University Hospital. 


By Aneri Pattani 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

hen Shanaye Jeffers 
was in fourth grade, 
she often skipped touch 
football and double¬ 
dutch jump rope at recess to read a 
book on puberty. In fifth grade, she 
jumped at the chance to do a school 
project on childbirth. 

By the time Jeffers got her period 
in sixth grade, she was already well- 
versed in reproductive health. She 
knew that women are most fertile 
when they’re ovulating. That wear¬ 
ing tight, synthetic clothing can in¬ 
crease the risk of a yeast infection. 
That it’s important to wash private 
parts, but not with heavily scented 
products. 

And she also knew her dedica¬ 
tion to understanding reproductive 
health was unusual. 

Most young girls don’t know about 
the inner workings of their bodies, 
sexual-health experts say — espe¬ 
cially young black girls, who often 
face stigma against asking ques¬ 
tions at home and are poorly served 
by sex-education school curricu- 
lums tailored for a white majority. 

“Sex ed is not serving young 
black women really at all,” said 
Jeffers, now a 28-year-old obstetrics 
and gynecology resident at Thomas 
Jefferson University Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

She’s trying to change that. 

As Philadelphia site director for 
Daughters of the Diaspora, a 
nonprofit founded in 2012 to teach 
young black girls about reproduc¬ 
tive health and self-esteem, Jeffers 
is working to give other girls the 
same knowledge and passion to take 
charge of their health that she had 
as a child. 

The information is often hard to 
come by, Jeffers said. If girls ask 
family members about sex or devel¬ 
opment, they’ll likely be accused of 
“trying to be grown.” Many parents 
fear discussing sex is the first step 
toward having it. For immigrant 


families from Africa, there can be 
additional stigma around the topic 
of HIV, which is widespread among 
young women there and causes 
more than half a million deaths on 
the continent each year. 

In US. schools, black students are 
more likely to receive abstinence- 
only education than white students, 
according to a Washington Univer¬ 
sity study. And even when they re¬ 
ceive a comprehensive curriculum, 
it is rarely tailored to their lives and 
culture, experts say. 

The problem is not just about 
satisfying girls’ curiosity. Studies 
show that receiving comprehensive 
sex ed can delay the initiation of 
sex, increase contraceptive use, and 
reduce teenage pregnancies. 

Though birth rates for black teens 
have dropped significantly in recent 
decades, they are still more than 
twice as likely as white girls to be¬ 
come pregnant. They have a higher 
risk of facing sexual violence and 
contracting a sexually transmitted 
disease, especially in Philadelphia, 
where rates of transmission are 
three to five times higher than the 
national average. 

“I really want to break the cycle,” 
Jeffers said. 

Daughters of the Diaspora 
recruits medical students to lead 
groups of three to five teenage girls, 
typically from West or Southwest 
Philadelphia, in lessons on female 
anatomy, contraception and goal¬ 
setting over a three-month period. 
The teens are recruited through 
local schools and community con¬ 
nections. 

Though the curriculum is heavy 
on medical information — describ¬ 
ing how different hormones interact 
with the brain, ovaries and uterus 
— it’s meant to be relatable. A 
SEPTA map is used as an analogy 
for the endocrine system. Quotes 
from Maya Angelou and Zora Neale 
Hurston are scattered throughout. 

The medical students, as young 
black women themselves, act as role 


models, often sharing their own 
experiences in the hopes of boosting 
girls’ self-esteem and helping them 
envision new futures. 

“We try to get these young ladies 
to see themselves in a way they 
probably haven’t before,” Jef¬ 
fers said. “As agents of their own 
health.” 

Across the nation, research 
shows, black girls are poorly served 
by sex ed, if they’re getting any at 
all. 

Research shows that, nationally, 
black students are more likely to 
receive abstinence-only education 
because they are often in poorer 
school districts that rely on fed¬ 
eral funding. “Schools with few 
resources can hardly afford to turn 
away these offers of outside help,” 
a report in the Berkeley Journal of 
African-American Law & Policy 
states. 

But abstinence-only curriculums 
can reinforce harmful stereotypes 
of black people, said Tracie Gilbert, 
an independent sex educator with a 
doctorate in human sexuality educa¬ 
tion from Widener University. “The 
narrative is that, without restriction, 
black girls will be the most amoral 
sexual beings of society,” she said. 
Rather than teaching them to make 
informed decisions about their sex 
lives, many curriculums suggest 
they must be abstinent to avoid 
harming themselves or others. 

Daughters of the Diaspora tries 
to supplement the shortcomings of 
school-based sex ed by creating a 
cycle of education within the black 
community. The idea is to make 
learning fun and show that it’s not 
confined to a classroom. Cooper 
said. The goal is that girls who par¬ 
ticipate in the curriculum will pass 
on that knowledge to their friends. 

About 40 girls in Philadelphia 
have gone through the curriculum 
in the past two years. Cooper said, 
and there are smaller chapters in 
New York; Oakland, Calif; and 
Apam, Ghana. 



THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LI 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 

Former POW’s career 
fueled by flame of hope 

I n May 1966, 21 days after his F-4 Phantom II 
was shot down over North Vietnam, Sam Johnson 
arrived at the Hoa Lo Prison. Within hours, was 
beaten unconscious by his brutal captors. The 
unspeakable pain Johnson endured when his broken 
arm and dislocated shoulders were wrenched backwards 
was only the beginning. Johnson would spend the next 
seven years being tortured and starved as a prisoner of 
war, never succumbing to North Vietnamese authorities’ 
demands. 

Even after being released in February 1973 and reunit¬ 
ed with his wife Shirley — whom he called “the love of 
his life” and the real hero “who held our family together 
while I was rotting in a cell in the Hanoi Hilton” — John¬ 
son still wanted to serve his country. He retired from the 
US. Air Force as a decorated colonel after 29 years and, 
in 1991, was elected US. Representative from the third 
district of Texas where he served until a few days ago. 

Undoubtedly, Johnson’s years as a POW affected his 
career in Washington. But it was not the suffering he en¬ 
dured that colored his future political ideologies. John¬ 
son’s leadership in the US. House of Representatives was 
infiuenced by hope sparked on that dark night in Hanoi. 

When Johnson regained consciousness, he was thrown 
into a cell. In his memoir, “Captive Warriors,” he de¬ 
scribes the hopeless feeling he had that night: “The tiny 
feeling of triumph I had felt upon leaving the torture 
room was gone. I felt suddenly like a weary traveler who, 
after reaching an almost impossible plateau, discovers 
that the destination is still unimaginably far away, ob¬ 
scured by endless miles of rugged mountain range no one 
has ever been able to climb.” 

But then, the guards left the cellblock, and naval of¬ 
ficers Jerry Denton and Jim Stockdale called to Johnson 
out of the darkness. Stockdale projected comforting 
natural leadership and strength. Denton taught Johnson 
the secret “tap code” they used to communicate through 
cell walls without detection. 

Johnson, Denton and Stockdale were among 11 
American military POWs at the Hoa Lo Prison that 
were identified as “diehards,” thought to be a threat to 
prison authorities due to their organized resistance. In 
October 1967, those 11 — eight Navy officers and three 
Air Force officers — were moved a mile away, to a secret 
facility that they dubbed “Alcatraz,” dug out of a central 
courtyard at the North Vietnamese Ministry of Defense. 
They became known as “The Alcatraz Gang,” and were 
subjected to extreme conditions and maltreatment. 

For more than two years, the Alcatraz Gang were held 
in solitary confinement, shackled nightly in leg irons 
that permanently wrecked their limbs, and subjected to 
special torture sessions. After the cruel years at Alcatraz, 
Johnson was transferred back to the Hanoi Hilton, but 
never stopped resisting. He spent 42 months in solitary 
confinement, more than half of his seven years as a POW. 

Johnson was able to survive largely because of the 
sense of purpose he felt through communicating with his 
fellow prisoners. Through their secret tap code, Morse 
code, hand signals, and even written messages transport¬ 
ed through a rusted paint can he used as a latrine for five 
years, the Alcatraz Gang kept a fiame of hope alive. 

Sam Johnson, now 88, served his country honorably for 
nearly seven decades. Johnson’s military bio includes 62 
combat missions in the Korean War, 25 combat missions 
in the Vietnam War, being on the Flying Thunderbirds 
demonstration team, and numerous medals, including the 
Silver Star, the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star and the 
Purple Heart. 

Although congress has fewer military veterans in its 
ranks nowadays, Johnson’s life of service might inspire 
future voters and candidates. A record 173 veterans ran 
in the 2018 midterm elections. And Johnson’s replace¬ 
ment, freshman representative Van Taylor, served as a 
US. Marine and is an Iraq War veteran. 

When Johnson was recently asked how he could be an 
optimist, he mentioned the sense of hope that started with 
the Alcatraz Gang. “I have boundless hope for America, 
and I know in my heart our best days are ahead.” 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


“NO DUH!” 

BY LUKE VAUGHN / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


ACROSS 

1 Fixture on a ski lodge 
deck 

7 Sound quality 
13 West African capital 

19 Like counting your 

chickens before 
they’ve hatched 

20 Going great guns, as 

business 

22 Come to terms with 

23 “Good golly!,” across 

the pond 

24 Close enough 

25 Cloaklike garment 

26 Nosh 

27 Goes around 
29 Hardly a right- 

minded individual? 

31 NCAA, rival of Duke 

32 To which one might 

respond “Salud!” 

33 Superlative suffix 

34 Summer setting in 

Seattle: Abbr. 

36 Reason for an R 

39 McGregor who played 
Obi-Wan Kenobi 
42 Gobble 

44 Quaint photos 

45 Cuban or 

Zuckerberg? 

48 Archie’s pal at 
Riverdale 

51 Dry as a bone 

52 Largest species of the 

genus Leopardus 

53 Fighting 


54 Sprang 
57 More ready to go 
60 Show stopper? 

62 Pure and simple 

64 Part of the eye where 

vision is sharpest 

65 Old hand 

68 Maker of the MDX 

luxury S.U.V. 

69 Needing certain ink 

for a color printer? 

71 Epitome of laziness 

73 Freestyle, e.g. 

74 Harbor city of NW 

France 

76 Went to court, say 

77 It may be right 

under your nose, 
informally 

78 Fixture behind the 

80 IHOP order 

82 Billy of infomercial 

83 Only European capital 

on both a river and 

86 Kind of vision 
88 Fit for the job 
90 Impetus behind a 
paternity test? 

93 Not so far 

95 “Straight Outta 

Compton” group 

96 “The path to the dark 

side,” per Yoda 

97 On a Paleo diet, say? 
102 Slow boat 

104_Studies (college 

major) 

106 Big Starbucks orders 

107 Year the Office of 
Homeland Security 
was created 

108 Some paints 


111 Rumbles 

112 “The world’s greatest 
.,.,”e,g. 

113 Opposite 

115 Capital of Thessaly 
117 Washington air hub 

119 Post-workout activity 

120 Unusually short 

121 Start to take off, in 
a way 

122 Shanghai 

123 Accents and Sonatas 

124 100-meter and 
200-meter 

DOWN 

1 Commotion 

2 Connected 

3 Reaction to a really 

bad pun 

4 Something you might 

need to kill 

5 Treat like an object 

6 Really, really needing 

7 Neighborhood north 

of the World Trade 
Center 

8 Charges 

9 Weasel’s relative 

10 Beach tops 

11 _Tin Tin 

12 2003 Economics 

Nobelist Robert 

13 One’s most ardent 

supporters 

14 Finisher of cakes 

15 86 

16 Buy one circus 

animal, get one 
circus animal free? 

17 Most newspapers 

18 Sport-_ 


21 Theodor_(Dr. 

Seuss’s real name) 
28 Live 

30 Stealth bomber, 
familiarly 

32 Partner of snick 

33 French Alpine river 
35 Root of Polynesia 

37 Mesopotamian 

mother goddess 

38 Female in a pen 

40 In front of, 

old-style 

41 Cowboys’ home, for 

43 It’s more than a 
warning: Abbr. 

46 Street handout, 

47 View from la plage 

48 “Aladdin” villain 

49 City between Albany 

and Rochester 

50 Stimulate 

51 2017 World Series 

winner, for short 

55 Something required 

56 Dog or cat 

transporter 

58 Often-smoked cheese 

59 First lady 
61 Shia of 

“Transformers” 

63 Begirmings of fame 
and fortune? 

65 Some SAT study 

66 Kind of alcohol 

67 “_Days” (1990s 

platinum Bon Jovi 
album) 

69 Anthem contraction 

70 On another call 



72 Hedy_, subject 

of the 2017 
documentary 
“Bombshell” 

75 Woman’s name 
meaning “bom 

77 Installment of a 

women’s clothing 
catalog? 

78 Common potato chip 

flavor, in brief 


79 Hybrid tourney style 
81 Pure 

83 Worker at a hosp. 

84 Waterloo’s home 

85 Something up for 

boat? 

87 Director Lee 
89 Rules, informally 

91 Untagged 

92 Quavering sounds 


93 Rating somebody? 

94 The Supreme Court 

and the Muses 

98 Zoroastrianism’s 

sacred text 

99 Author of “The Joy 

Luck Club” 

100 Collision 

101 Barbara and Jenna 
Bush, to Jeb 

103 Famous 


105 Exams for future 
J.D.s 

109 Traveling from coast 
to coast, maybe 

110 Car sticker fig. 

111 “Do you_?” 

112 Robust 
113Partof A.M.A. 

114X 

116 Medicinal plant 
118PartofS.A.S.E.: 
Abbr. 
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FACES 


Not afraid 

By Sonaiya Kelley 
Los Angeles Times 

At a time when women are making strides across 
the industries of film and television, the horror 
genre remains primarily a boys’ club. Sophia Takal, 
Blumhouse’s first female horror director, is one of 
the filmmakers aiming to change that. 



Photos from Hulu 


Director Sophia Takal, top, delves into another female-led psychological thriller with “New 
Year, New You,” an installment of Blumhouse Television’s “Into the Dark” anthology series 
on Hulu. A group of 20-something friends, including Suki Waterhouse (above left) and 
Carly Chaikin, have a girls’ night reunion on New Year’s Eve, but it’s not all fun and games. 


The former actress has been directing 
well-received female-led psychological 
thrillers since 2011’s “Green” and made 
waves with “Always Shine” in 2016. Her lat¬ 
est film, the reunion thriller “New Year, New 
You,” is streaming as the first installment in 
Blumhouse Television’s “Into the Dark” holi¬ 
day-themed anthology series for Hulu. 

The feature-length episode, which pre¬ 
miered Dec. 28, follows four high school 
friends — including a popular social media 
influencer dubbed Get Well Danielle (Carly 
Chaikin of “Mr. Robot”) — who are forced 
to reckon with sins of the past after a New 
Year’s Eve celebration turns deadly. Suki 
Waterhouse (“Assassination Nation”), Kirby 
Howell-Baptiste (“Killing Eve”) and Melissa 
Bergland (“Winners & Losers”) also star. 

“There’s nothing the same about any of 
the movies [in ‘Into the Dark’], except that 
they’re holiday horror movies,” Takal said. 
“I think it’s a really fun concept to create an 
anthology around. Christmas and Halloween 
are classic horror movie holidays, but there’s 
so many others that would be fun.” 

By focusing on a high school reunion 
among friends at differing levels of suc¬ 
cess, Takal found her way into the story via 
themes of female jealousy and resentment, a 
through-line of her previous work. “I really 
related to the idea of people regretting how 
they’ve lived their lives and having a quar¬ 
ter-life crisis. All the themes around the New 
Year’s Eve backdrop were exciting and relat- 
able to me,” she said. 

The Times got Takal’s take on social 
media, working with Blumhouse and bring¬ 
ing the female gaze to horror movies. 

Los Angeles Times: Social media plays a 
key role in this movie, and you seem espe¬ 
cially interested in the dark side of social 
media influencers. What was the inspira¬ 
tion behind that? 

Takal: I really gravitated towards this 
idea that social media can be psychologi¬ 
cally damaging. Oftentimes, people compare 
themselves to these very curated images that 
social media celebrities put out, in particular 
this “self care, self love” way of thinking. I 
think that self care is really important, but 
when it’s taken to the extreme, it can cause 
people to be pretty narcissistic, only think¬ 
ing of themselves and how their lives are 
going and how their bodies look. 

What was your experience like with 
Blumhouse? Jason Blum recently had 
some blowback for saying that women are 
less inclined to direct horror than men, 
and he apologized. 

I’d shot this by the time that [comment] 
came out... I didn’t experience any sexism or 
differential treatment that I perceived to be 
because of my gender. I was totally support¬ 
ed throughout the whole process. I also re¬ 
ally love the movies Blumhouse makes. “Get 
Out” is one of my favorite horror movies of 
all time, and I think they do a really great 
job of finding different voices to tell different 
stories. So I was really excited to have the op¬ 
portunity to work with Blumhouse, and I’m a 
huge fan of the work they do. 

Do you think there is something about 
the traditional horror genre that has 
pushed female filmmakers away? 


I really don’t know. I can’t speak for any¬ 
one but myself I think that there is a strain 
of horror movies that is a little misogynistic. 
Not all, I would say. There’s another strain 
of horror movies where the women are the 
heroes and are really powerful, but there are 
certain pockets of horror that I think can be 
a little bit. I don’t know. 

I think that something that’s really excit¬ 
ing for me about working in this genre is that 
in the past it has been traditionally male- 
dominated — like much of movies in general 
— and so it feels like it’s an opportunity for 
me to put out a new point of view or to show a 
new way of thinking about things within this 
genre. 

Psychological themes about women 
dealing with envy and resentment recur in 
your work. What exactly about that inter¬ 
ests you? 

[Women are] very, very cutthroat. But be¬ 
cause [we are] taught that being aggressive 


is unattractive and unfeminine, the ways in 
which we compete with one another and try 
to push each other down is so subtextual and 
psychological. I’ve experienced it a lot on 
both sides as someone who’s been teased a 
lot and also as someone who was competitive 
and totally felt like there wasn’t enough to go 
around. 

I feel like it’s changing a little bit, but I 
don’t know if it’s because I’m getting older or 
because as a society women are being really 
supportive of one another right now. I think 
both are happening, but for a long time in 
the past there was a scarcity mentality or [a 
sense that] there wasn’t enough to go around 
for all the women in the world. [Nowadays], 
I’m definitely feeling a lot of support amongst 
other female filmmakers, a lot of camarade¬ 
rie with other female artists, and I hope that’s 
the direction that we go in, continuing to be 
more and more supportive of one another, 
rather than being pitted against one another. 


Grande, Gambino 
to play Coachella 

Associated Press 

The organizers of the 2019 
Coachella Valley Music and Arts 
Festival announced Wednes¬ 
day that the top acts scheduled 
to appear at the multiday event 
in April include Ariana Grande, 
Childish Gambino, Tame Impala 
and Janelle Monae. 

Other performers booked to 
play at the two-weekend festival 
include the 1975, D J Snake, Diplo, 
Solange and Weezer. The event is 
scheduled to take place April 12- 
14 and April 19-21. 

Pop star Grande’s success¬ 
ful 2018 included another No. 1 
album with “Sweetener.” 

Other news 

■ Carrie Ann Inaba is no lon¬ 
ger a temp on “The Talk.” The 
CBS daytime show announced 
Wednesday that Inaba has joined 
the panel of hosts, moving up from 
recurring guest host. “The Danc¬ 
ing with the Stars” judge replaces 
Julie Chen, who left the talk show 
in September. Chen’s departure 
came a week after her husband, 
CBS Corp. boss Leslie Moonves, 
was ousted from the company 
due to sexual misconduct allega¬ 
tions. Inaba, who has served as 
guest host on “The Talk” for two 
seasons, joins hosts Sara Gilbert, 
Sheryl Underwood, Sharon Os¬ 
bourne and Eve. 

■ Michael B. Jordan, Ben 
Stiller and Idris Elba are among 
the first presenters announced 
for this weekend’s Golden Globe 
Awards. Other presenters an¬ 
nounced Thursday by the Holly¬ 
wood Foreign Press Association 
include Catherine Zeta-Jones, 
Dick Van Dyke, Jamie Lee Curtis, 
Chrissy Metz, Felicity Huffman 
and Mike Myers. Sandra Oh and 
Andy Samberg will host the 76th 
annual Golden Globe Awards that 
will air Sunday on NBC. 

■ Bob Einstein, the veteran 
comedy writer and performer 
known for “The Smothers Broth¬ 
ers Comedy Hour,” “Curb Your 
Enthusiasm” and his spoof dare¬ 
devil character Super Dave Os¬ 
borne, has died, according to 
his brother, filmmaker Albert 
Brooks. Einstein was 76. 

■ Daryl Dragon, the cap-wear¬ 
ing “Captain” of “The Captain 
and Tennille” who teamed with 
then-wife Toni Tennille on such 
easy listening hits as “Love Will 
Keep Us Together” and “Musk¬ 
rat Love,” died Wednesday at age 
76 of renal failure. Tennille was 
by his side. Dragon and Tennille 
divorced in 2014 after nearly 40 
years of marriage, but they re¬ 
mained close and Tennille had 
moved back to Arizona to help 
care for him. 

■ Eugene “Mean Gene” 
Okerlund, who interviewed pro 
wrestling superstars “Macho 
Man” Randy Savage, The Ulti¬ 
mate Warrior and Hulk Hogan 
and became a ring fixture in his 
own right, has died. He was 76. 
World Wrestling Entertainment 
announced Okerlund’s death on 
its website Wednesday. No details 
were given. 
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By Tyler Cowen 

Bloomberg Opinion 

R egulating speech is difficult even 
under the best of conditions, and 
the internet is far from the best of 
conditions. Its patchwork system 
of regulation by private entities satisfies no 
one, yet it is likely to endure for the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

By way of explanation, consider a case in 
which authority is (mostly) centralized and 
the environment is (mostly) controlled: 
my own. I am a professor, and if a student 
regularly made offensive remarks in class, 
I would meet with that person and try to 
persuade him or her to desist. (For the re¬ 
cord, this has never happened to me.) If the 
person continued, I would at some point 
seek to ban the student from my class, with 
the support of my university. 

Yet this solution is not as straightforward 
as it seems. Maybe it’s good if you trust my 
judgment, but it is not readily scalable. It 
works only because such incidents are so 
rare. I can’t be effective in my job if I need 
to spend my time regulating and trying to 
modify the speech of my students. 

And this approach becomes all the more 
unwieldy when adopted by internet plat¬ 
forms. Patreon is a crowd-funding site that 
has vowed to persuade and reform its pa¬ 
tron-seeking users who engage in what it 
considers offensive behavior. If those users 
do not fall into line, as defined by the stan¬ 
dards of Patreon, Patreon will ban them. 

But outsiders (and some users) will never 
sufficiently trust the company’s judgment, 
whether Patreon has good judgment or not. 
Furthermore, the judgmental processes of 
the company are difficult to scale, because 
personal intervention is required in each 
case, and at some point the decisions will 
become bureaucratic. Over time, disputes 


By Faye Flam 

Bloomberg Opinion 

O ne might suspect scientists of 
belaboring the obvious with the 
recent study called “Belief in 
Fake News Is Associated With 
Delusionality, Dogmatism, Religious 
Fundamentalism and Reduced Analytical 
Thinking.” The conclusion that some peo¬ 
ple are more gullible than others is the 
understanding in popular culture — but 
in the scientific world it’s pitted against 
another widely believed paradigm, shaped 
by several counterintuitive studies that 
indicate we’re all equally biased, irratio¬ 
nal and likely to fall for propaganda, sales 
pitches and general nonsense. 

Experts have told us that consistent ir¬ 
rationality is a universal human trait. A 
columnist in The Washington Post last 
week reminded us of Jonathan Haidt’s “co¬ 
gent and persuasive account” of how bad 
humans are at evidence-based reasoning. 
The column also cites the classic 2013 book 
“Thinking, Fast and Slow” to argue that 
we’re ruled more by tribes, affiliations and 
instincts than by evidence. But isn’t it pos¬ 
sible this applies to some people more than 
others? Is it reasonable to believe that we 
are all equally bad at reasoning? Luckily, 
some scientists seem to think that they are 
capable of evidence-based reasoning, and 
they have investigated the questions. 

Canadian psychologist Gordon Penny- 
cook, an author on the delusionality paper 
and a leader in the camp promoting the 
idea that some are more gullible than oth¬ 
ers, concedes that it is a little weird that 
one can get published demonstrating that 
“smarter people are better at not believing 
stupid things.” That’s essentially the con¬ 
clusion in a newer paper not yet officially 


over banned and nonbanned users will 
distract Patreon from its core function of 
helping people raise money. 

An alternative approach is to let anyone 
use the platform and not engage in much 
regulation of speech or users. A few years 
ago, private regulation was a much small¬ 
er issue than it is today, even if offensive 
material posted on Facebook or YouTube 
invariably prompted a takedown order. 
(Disclaimer: Facebook has been a donor to 
my university and research center.) 

The problem with these systems is that 
they were too hospitable to bad actors. The 
Russian government, for instance, used 
multiple internet platforms to try to sway 
the 2016 U.S. presidential election. I agree 
with Nate Silver that such efforts did not 
have significant influence over the final 
outcome, but that is not the point here. If 
platforms are perceived as hospitable to 
bad actors, including enemies of America 
and democracy, those platforms will start 
to lose their legitimacy in the eyes of both 
the public and its elected representatives. 

An alternative approach is for platform 
companies to regulate by algorithm. For 
instance, if a posting refers to Nazis and 
uses derogatory terms for Jews, the algo¬ 
rithm could ban those postings automati¬ 
cally. That may work at first, but eventually 
the posters will figure out how to game the 
algorithms. Then there is the issue of false 
positives — postings that the algorithm 
identifies as offensive but aren’t. The up¬ 
shot is that human judgment will remain 
a crucial supplement to any algorithm, 
which will have to be fine-tuned regularly. 

As these processes evolve, each inter¬ 
net platform will not be consistent or fair 
across its many users, as some will get 
away with being offensive or dangerous 
while others may be censored or kicked off 
for insufficient reasons. Facebook recently 


published, “Rethinking the Link Between 
Cognitive Sophistication and Identity- 
Protective Bias in Political Belief Forma¬ 
tion,” which he co-wrote with Ben Tappan 
and David Rand. They question the idea 
that smarter people are, if anything, more 
likely to believe false things, because their 
mental agility helps them rationalize. It’s 
a school of thought that became popular 
partly because it is a bit loopy, and partly 
because views that lump us all together 
have a ring of political correctness. 

The roots of it trace back, in part, to Yale 
researcher Dan Kahan, who has done some 
widely respected experiments showing 
that peoples’ views on technical subjects 
such as climate change and nuclear power 
depended almost entirely on political affil¬ 
iation. I wrote about Kahan’s work, citing 
a study that “showed that the better people 
are at math and reasoning, the more likely 
they are to align their views with ideology, 
even if those views included creationism or 
other unscientific stances.” 

Pennycook said he agrees with Kahan on 
this to an extent; it’s not incompatible with 
his findings, but it applies only in special 
cases, such as climate change, where the 
subject matter is technical and complex. 
On television, complete charlatans who 
know the right buzzwords can sound as 
erudite to the lay public as the world’s true 
experts would. But Pennycook and his col¬ 
leagues questioned whether this counter¬ 
intuitive finding applied more generally. 
To put it to the test, they showed subjects a 
mix of fake and real news stories and asked 
them to rate their plausibility. They found 
some people were bad at this and some 
were good, and that the best predictor of 
news discernment was something called 
the Cognitive Reflection Test. Low scores 
are correlated with religious dogmatism. 


has devoted a lot of resources to regulat¬ 
ing speech on its platform. Yet undesired 
uses of the platform hardly have gone 
away, especially outside the U.S. Further¬ 
more, the need for human judgment makes 
algorithms increasingly costly and hard 
to scale. As Facebook grows bigger and 
reaches across more regions and languag¬ 
es, it becomes harder to find the humans 
who can apply what Facebook considers to 
be the proper standards. 

I’d like to suggest a simple trilemma. 
When it comes to private platforms and 
speech regulation, you can choose two of 
three: scalability, effectiveness and con¬ 
sistency. You cannot have all three. Fur¬ 
thermore, this trilemma suggests that we 

— whether as users, citizens or indeed 
managers of the platforms themselves 

— won’t ever be happy with how speech is 
regulated on the internet. 

One view, which may appear cynical, 
is that the platforms are worth having, so 
they should appease us by at least trying 
to regulate effectively, even though both of 
us know they won’t really succeed. Circa 
2019,1 don’t see a better solution. Another 
view is that we’d be better off with how 
things were a few years ago, when plat¬ 
form regulation of speech was not such a 
big issue. After all, we Americans don’t 
flip out when we learn that Amazon sells 
copies of “Mein Kampf ” 

The problem is that once you learn about 
what you can’t have — speech regulation 
that is scalable, consistent and hostile to 
bad agents — it is hard to get used to that 
fact. Going forward, we’re likely to see 
platform companies trying harder and 
harder, and their critics getting louder and 
louder. 


Bloomberg Opinion columnist Tyler Cowen is a 
professor of economics at George Mason 
University. 


superstition and belief in conspiracy theo¬ 
ries as well as a type of fake aphorism that 
Pennycook called “pseudoprofound.” 

Understanding who believes fake news 
and why touches on the very foundations 
of American democracy. The view that 
we’re all equally clueless plays into the 
post-truth rabbit hole dug by the Trump 
campaign and administration. Why listen 
to experts who’ve spent a lifetime studying 
something if they, like all of us, deserve an 
F in rationality? Why bother trying to think 
anything through? 

Well, maybe because the truth is out 
there. In the book “Network Propaganda,” 
a group of Harvard researchers analyze 
thousands of social media posts to demon¬ 
strate the influence of false and mislead¬ 
ing information in American politics. They 
also dispel the myth that partisans on the 
left and right are equally influenced by 
falsehoods. The data, they say, show the 
problem is concentrated on the right. 

This is not to say that people who are 
good at picking out fake news and score 
well on the Cognitive Reflection Test are 
smarter than other people in other ways. 
As Michael Shermer argued long ago in 
his classic “Why People Believe Weird 
Things,” very creative people — even fa¬ 
mous scientists — can be subject to delu¬ 
sions and occasionally believe in astrology 
or conspiracy theories. 

Pennycook agreed this is not just a cog¬ 
nitive issue but could encompass elements 
of personality and mental health. Just as 
Shermer showed there creative delusional 
people, there also are those smart but nar¬ 
cissistic types — the people who insist all 
climate scientists are idiots, for example. 

Faye Flam is a Bloomberg Opinion columnist. She 
has a degree in geophysics from the California 
Institute of Technology. 


Smart people may be more likely to fall for fake news 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Focus on disruptive students’ 
impact on schools’ mission 
Chicago Tribune 

Americans have grown all too familiar 
with the horror of school shootings, which 
have given parents cause to worry when 
they send their kids to school. 

But mass shootings in schools are rare 
events. What’s more common is the daily 
danger from bullying, threats and violence 
that many students (and even teachers) face 
from disruptive students. This problem is 
far less lethal but can cause psychological 
as well as physical injury, not to mention its 
corrosive effect on learning. 

After the Parkland shooting. President 
Donald Trump empaneled a federal com¬ 
mission on school safety. In late Decem¬ 
ber, it issued a report stressing the need 
for the federal government to help local 
school districts address their respective 
discipline issues rather than dictating 
one-size-fits-all solutions. One of the chief 
recommendations was to revoke the pre¬ 
vious administration’s guidance on racial 
differences in school discipline — which 
this commission judged to be attacking the 
wrong problem in the wrong way. 

President Barack Obama’s Education 
Department, headed by Arne Duncan, 
noted that “African-American students 
without disabilities are more than three 
times as likely as their white peers without 
disabilities to be expelled or suspended.” 
School districts were put on notice that ev¬ 
idence of “disparate impact” in disciplin¬ 
ary outcomes could trigger investigations 
of possible racial discrimination. 

But why should it? More likely, actual 
differences in behavior account for the 
gap. “According to federal data,” Manhat¬ 
tan Institute analyst Heather Mac Donald 
noted in City Journal, “black students self- 
reported being in a physical fight at school 
at over twice the rate of white students in 
2015.” In California, black fifth-graders 
are five times more likely than whites to be 
chronically truant. 

Mac Donald’s point wasn’t to say that 
race determines conduct. She was helping 
to explain how factors outside school may 
influence conduct inside school. Black 
youngsters are more likely to grow up in 
poverty, in single-parent homes and in 
crime-ridden neighborhoods. Such condi¬ 
tions are bound to have a detrimental ef¬ 
fect on behavior, which likely accounts for 
the racial gap in discipline. 

The Obama administration guidance 
had discouraged schools from removing 
students who are violent or seriously dis¬ 
ruptive. But the new commission cited 
Judy Kidd, president of the Classroom 
Teachers Association of North Carolina, 
who expressed the view that “some school 
leaders have chosen to avoid potential Of¬ 
fice of Civil Rights investigations by elimi¬ 
nating the use of out-of-school suspensions 
and expulsions, without considering the 
impact that such practices have on school 
safety.” 

In Oklahoma City, an American Fed¬ 
eration of Teachers survey found that 36 
percent of teachers said student offenses 
had become more frequent under a policy 
aimed at curbing suspensions. In Madison, 
Wis., suspensions declined by 13 percent 
between 2013 and 2018, the Wisconsin State 
Journal reports, but “bad student behavior 
in Madison schools nearly doubled.” 

What’s easy to forget in the focus on 
those who are disciplined is the effect of 
their conduct on everyone else. When dis¬ 
ruptive students of any ethnicity are re¬ 





moved from the classroom, teachers are 
better able to help kids who want to learn. 

By rescinding the old guidance, the 
Trump administration will empower local 
school administrators and teachers to craft 
and enforce discipline policies that are fair 
to every student. A safe school, after all, 
should be considered a civil right. 

Romney’s on the record, but 
will he follow up on the Hill? 
The Boston Globe 

Now that he’s entering the U.S. Senate 
as part of the majority party, Mitt Rom¬ 
ney has real power. He also has some real 
problems with Donald Trump, which the 
former Massachusetts governor laid out in 
a buzzy op-ed in The Washington Post on 
Wednesday that trashed Trump’s handling 
of the presidency and promised that Rom¬ 
ney would “speak out” against “statements 
or actions that are divisive, racist, sexist, 
anti-immigrant, dishonest or destructive 
to democratic institutions.” 

Speaking out, of course, is grand — and 
publishing such a scathing op-ed on the 
eve of his swearing-in sent an encouraging 
symbolic message. But the bigger test is 
whether Romney, who was elected in No¬ 
vember to represent Utah, will actually put 
some of his new power behind those words. 
If he does, he can help both the country and 
the Senate weather the Trump presidency. 

That’s a big if, and here in Massachu¬ 
setts it’s easy to snicker at Romney’s latest 
political reinvention. Romney has been a 
Massachusetts moderate, a varmint-hunt¬ 
ing conservative, a vocal critic of candidate 
Trump, and a tame recipient of President 
Trump’s support in his most recent Senate 
run. Romney is also shadowed by the sad 
examples of Jeff Flake and Bob Corker, 
Republican senators who criticized Trump 
rhetorically but were unable or unwilling to 
use their power to influence his behavior. 

It’s not that Republicans like Romney 
should be expected to start voting for Dem¬ 
ocratic bills just to signal their displeasure 
with Trump. But senators can withhold 
their votes on bills or nominations to ex¬ 
tract concessions; horse-trade to get what 
they want; issue subpoenas and conduct 
real oversight of federal agencies. At the 
very end of his Senate career — that is, 
when it no longer really mattered — Flake 
said he would stop voting for Trump’s ju¬ 
dicial nominees until legislation to protect 
special counsel Robert Mueller passed. 
Imagine if Flake had made use of his le¬ 
verage like that in September. 

Trump’s nominations to fill Cabinet va¬ 
cancies will pose an early opportunity for 
Romney to translate his words into action. 

Implicitly, part of Romney’s op-ed was 
directed at the Senate majority leader, 
Mitch McConnell, of Kentucky, who has 
seemed comfortable turning his chamber 
into an appendage of the White House. 
Under McConnell, Senate Republicans 
have generally looked the other way from 
Trump’s disgraces as long as he keeps sup¬ 


porting GOP nominations and legislation. 

That’s just the kind of bargain that Rom¬ 
ney criticized in his op-ed: “policies and 
appointments are only a part of a presi¬ 
dency,” he wrote. Challenging Trump will 
also inevitably mean challenging the way 
McConnell runs the Senate, and pushing 
the Senate GOP to act independently of the 
White House. 

With the op-ed, Romney triggered a 
frenzy of speculation that he was prepar¬ 
ing to challenge Trump from within in the 
2020 Republican primaries. He denied any 
intention to his run in a CNN interview 
Wednesday afternoon. Whatever his plans, 
it’s encouraging that Romney is picking up 
the baton from Corker and Flake, whose 
Senate careers ended Thursday. The resis¬ 
tance to Trump needs to be bipartisan. 

When government shutdowns 
are normal, something’s off 
USA Today 

Like previous government shutdowns, 
the current one — which entered its 13th 
day Thursday — has had less impact than 
you might expect. About two-thirds of gov¬ 
ernment spending is for benefits such as 
Medicare and Social Security, which are 
unaffected by shutdowns. Also unaffected 
are the jobs of federal workers considered 
“essential.” 

Lessening the impact even further. Con¬ 
gress did manage to pass a measure fi¬ 
nancing the Pentagon, the Department of 
Health and Human Services and several 
other large agencies. 

None of this should obscure the fact 
that this shutdown is both destructive and 
inane, perhaps more so because Congress, 
President Donald Trump and even much of 
the American public seem inured to these 
periodic events. The shutdown is affecting 
a number of loan programs from the Small 
Business Administration and other agen¬ 
cies. (Initially, it prevented the issuance 
of federal flood insurance policies, which 
are necessary for mortgages in many parts 
of the country, but the government has ap¬ 
parently found a workaround.) Smithson¬ 
ian museums are shuttered, and national 
parks are a mess. 

The proximate cause of the shutdown is 
a dispute over funding for Trump’s border 
wall, the one Mexico was supposed to pay 
for. Physical barriers (though not concrete 
walls) are an important component of bor¬ 
der security in certain places along the 
2,000-mile border. But much of today’s il¬ 
legal immigration problem involves people 
who overstay their visas or who wish to be 
apprehended so they can apply for asylum 
or refugee status. Trump seemed to com¬ 
prehend this when he initially signaled he 
would compromise. But he beat a hasty re¬ 
treat when he started coming under attack 
from hard-line conservative pundits and 
power brokers. 

Trump has been seeking $5 billion for 
the wall; Democrats have been offering 
$1.3 billion for border security. A deal in 


this case would not be difficult to envision, 
as the numbers involved are dwarfed by 
the $3.8 trillion budget. Ideally, in return 
for the Democrats meeting him partway 
on border security. Trump would agree to 
end his policy of threatening “Dreamers” 

— young adults who were brought here 
illegally as children — with deportation 
once their court protection ends. 

This fight over border funding, however, 
has larger overtones that might stand in 
the way of a quick resolution. Wednesday’s 
meeting at the White House with congres¬ 
sional leaders ended with no signs of prog¬ 
ress. Democrats, who take control of the 
House on Thursday, are happy to finally 
be in the position of being able to say no to 
Trump and want to display that power to 
their rank-and-file voters. Trump, mean¬ 
while, has spent his first two years cater¬ 
ing to his base and ignoring or insulting 
just about everyone else. He does not ap¬ 
pear inclined to change that now. 

That leaves much of the country won¬ 
dering when this desultory fight over a 
relatively small matter will come to an end. 
From the looks of things, the answer is: not 
very soon. 

Fewer antibiotics on the farm 
Is better for all living things 
The Washington Post 

Very promising news about antibiotic 
use in farm animals has come from the 
Food and Drug Administration. The prob¬ 
lem of resistance — the tendency of bac¬ 
teria to fight back against antibiotic drugs 

— has been growing for decades, fueled 
by overuse and misuse of antibiotics in 
human health, as well as widespread and 
often indiscriminate use in farm animals. 
But new data show the use of antibiotics 
in animal agriculture has taken a marked 
downward turn. 

As FDA Commissioner Scott Gottlieb 
noted Dec. 18, this is a costly public-health 
problem, with an estimated 2 million 
Americans suffering from antibiotic-resis¬ 
tant infections every year, leading to 23,000 
deaths. Gottlieb correctly pointed out that 
it is impossible to outrace resistance, but 
efforts must be made to “slow its pace and 
reduce its impact on both human and ani¬ 
mal health.” Otherwise, antibiotics will be¬ 
come useless, and a foundation of modern 
medicine could crumble. 

A large share of antibiotics, includ¬ 
ing those medically important to human 
health, are given to food-producing ani¬ 
mals. While it is proper for sick animals, 
industry practice for decades has been to 
use antibiotics so animals will grow faster 
and larger on the same amount of feed, and 
for prevention of disease in a whole herd 
or flock. Studies show key factors in resis¬ 
tance are overuse and abuse of antibiotics 
on the farm, as well as in human health. 

The Obama administration proposed 
that manufacturers stop selling antibiotics 
for growth promotion and that veterinary 
oversight be strengthened for other uses. 
The FDA data now show the fruits of this 
wise step. There was a 33 percent decline 
between 2016 and 2017 in domestic sales 
and distribution of all medically important 
antimicrobials for use in food-producing 
animals — and a drop of 43 percent since 
2015. There are still some unknowns in the 
data, which reflect sales and distribution, 
not actual use. Still, the trend does seem to 
herald a new direction and fresh thinking 
about the problem. 

Importantly, change is being driven 
by the market and consumers. Fast-food 
outlets such as McDonald’s are demand¬ 
ing meat with less use of antibiotics. Also, 
there are signs of greater consensus. In an 
impressive joint effort, food companies, re¬ 
tailers, livestock producers, and trade and 
professional associations announced Dec. 
18 a comprehensive “framework” aimed 
at strengthening stewardship of antibiotic 
use in food animals. While much more 
needs to be done to protect antibiotics for 
future generations, having so many play¬ 
ers at the table is a great first step. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 


CAN I HAVE A 25% 
RAISE TO GET r*\Y 
COrAPENSATION UP 
TO fAARKET LEVELS? 


OKAY. I'LL JUST LJORK 
25% LESS BECAUSE YOU 
(jJONT KNOW THE 
DIFFERENCE. 


SHOULD I 

I WOULD GET BACK TO 
KNOW IF SEPARATING 
YOU DID THE ZEROES 
THAT. FRONV THE 
ONES IN OUR 
DATABASE? 
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ACROSS 

1 Atlas page 
4 Act of faith? 

8 TV’s “Warrior 
Princess” 

12 Oklahoma city 

13 Operatic solo 

14 Sick as — 

15 Newscast opener 
17 Cathedral area 
ISVittles 

19 Half of a ’60s 
group 

20 Sad song 
22 Begged 

24 Early Peruvian 

25 Taylor Swift’s 
genre, say 

29 R-V link 

30 Beetle Bailey’s 
boss 

31 As well 

32 Bargain for 
leniency 

34 Felines 

35 Fail to see 

36 Island porch 

37 Neptune’s realm 

40 Ride the waves 

41 Actress Cameron 

42 Cowboy Cassidy 

46 Challenge 

47 Matty of baseball 

48 Old Olds 

49 Auctioneer’s cry 

50 Citi Field team 

51 Society newbie 


DOWN 

1 Yoga pad 

2 Hubbub 

3 Drink-to-go 
holder 

4 Coffee bar 
offering 

5 Cupid’s 
alias 

6 Tire filler 

7 Salary 

8 Idyllic place 

9 Dutch cheese 

10 Bright star 

11 Mellows 

16 Long tale 

19 Viral Web 
phenomenon 

20 Platter 

21 Division 
word 

22 Sweat outlets 


23 Women’s 
links org. 

25 Buddies 

26 Silicon Valley 
school 

27 Teeny bit 

28 Mozart’s “— 
fan tutte” 

30 Whirl 

33 Stunned 

34 Sagan or 
Sandburg 

36 Waikiki 
wingdings 

37 Probability 

38 Pisa farewell 

39 British noble 

40 Espy 

42 Deli meat 

43 Flamenco cheer 

44 Born abroad? 

45 Sailor 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


S F C H W Y T 
AHNRKUFQ LFB 
JYMH, U DGUTO 


D G H M H Q B 
DGFD NQFSC 
YE DGHJ FC 


CUWH-LFKO AHQEYQJHQC. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FOR PEAK 

PERFORMANCES, I PRESUME MANY PAID 
SPORTS PLAYERS COULD TAKE PRO-TEAM 
SUPPLEMENTS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals D 
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(& AhJ I^^ATIO/JAL 

rue F4IM(CY 

"t^A^J'^ g8^-E^/P'' yi/HiLt (, 

H^tTW ^AY i^OOO T£g4g.YT-ES 
glT (:f?-&ePY"? 



Pg. &Y\1TM ^(?rypp h/crr 
gtp M(^A5e-LP 
PttUYiS TH4T 
TW£ PAT£ i’f 
HcyM^A/tTV rv\tt3MT 
UA^JC-o^JU[^ 4gtUTY 
TC7 UP MTH 

A COfJVWCWC- 
Ah/^lVZ-^. 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Saudi native 
5 Job-safety org. 

9 Old CIA foe 

12 Mentor 

13 Err 

14 Shoe width 

15 Secondhand 

16 Watch chains 

17 Away from SSW 

18 Slightly 

19 And so on 
(Abbr.) 

20 Tackles weeds 

21 Longing 

23 Hearty quaff 
25 Ex-hausted 
28 Castor’s twin 

32 Silents star Mary 

33 Country singer 
Shelton 

34 Arrest 

36 Dwellings 

37 Meadow 

38 Dancer Charisse 

39 Rage 

42 Trio after Q 
44 Raw minerals 
48 Exist 
49— Domini 

50 “Damn Yankees” 
vamp 

51 Irate 

52 Tale teller 


53 Maui meal 

54 Golfer Ernie 

55 Track circuits 

56 Holler 

DOWN 

1 Oaxaca water 

2 Reddish brown 

3 Region 

4 “That’ll Be the 
Day” singer 

5 Insult 

6 Coin aperture 

7 Wheel cover 

8 Six-pack 
muscles 

9 Vegas game 

10 Hereditary unit 

11 Honey bunch? 
20 Louis Armstrong 


22 Haunting 

24 Hotel area 

25 “Humbug!” 

26 “Suits” 
network 

27 Disco guy on 
“The Simpsons” 

29 Young fellow 

30 Guitar’s kin 

31 Ballot marks 

35 Aslan’s land 

36 Oscar 
contenders 

39 Notoriety 

40 Russian river 

41 Some wines 
43 Crisp cookie 

45 Libertine 

46 Mideast airline 

47 Author Bellow 


song 49 100% 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



1-5 


CRYPTOQUIP 


GZLO HI IXUBOZHJC OZLO 


ULCLNHJB LJK JBGIELEBQ 

BKHOXQI VHMB OX KX? 

ULMB EBQHXKHELV EZLJCBI. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: BASED ON THE VERY 
PECULIAR WAY THAT CRABS MOVE, I THINK OF 
THEM AS SIDE-WALK PERFORMERS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: I equals S 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 
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STARSIQfSTRIPES. 

CLASSIFIED 

Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Ietters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


the vehide shipped 
through an agent using 
paypal. 

■ People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


needed for H&R Block located 
the KMCC mall for Tax Season 
Experience preferred. 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


f J 



Concerts, events, TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with.,. 

STARSK^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARSK^STRIPES. ^ 

lAintaaii_ 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 



PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

vvvvw.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-IIVARRATOII 

Arizona State 

jratVAREP 




Lori&G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Loh@LukeAirForceBaseSpeciali5t.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurLcom/ClientEnclorsements4LoriNG2 


Rl:LO(:ATI^(;; to 

HAMPTON HOADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ ERIC W. CARRIER „pt,-^usn 

REALTOR* GRI«, ABR* 



OVIUt S3«It IN VIST KEIVAUIIS 2017/18 







Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


In print 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSKJ^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you rieed us 




Round-the-world news for America s military. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 
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Are you in the pit 



Reading Stars and Stripes 
gives you a better handle on 
issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the 
bases the way we do. 

STARSI^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Round-the-world news for America’s military. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 
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BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 
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Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Named Koby 
Perez senior director/international 
scouting. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Signed DH Nei- 
son Cruz to a one-year contract. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Signed LHP Yu- 
sei Kikuchi to a four-year contract. 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Named Mike Ma- 
roth pitching coach, Bobby Magailanes 
hitting coach and Einar Diaz coach of 
Gwinnett (IL); Alfredo Amezaga coach 
of Mississippi (SL); Barrett Kleinknect 
manager, Dan Meyer pitching coach 
and Doug DeVore hitting coach of Flor¬ 
ida (FSL); Matt Tuiasosopo manager of 
Rome (SAL); Anthony Nunez manager, 
Danny Santiesteban hitting coach, Con¬ 
nor Narron coach and Koji Kanemura 
trainer of Danville (Appalachian); Bar¬ 
bara Garbey second hitting coach, Angel 
Flores coach and Austin Smith trainer of 
the GCL Braves; and Doug Mansolino mi¬ 
nor league field coordinator. 

CHICAGO CUBS - Named Mark Lo¬ 
retta bench coach and Bob Tewksbury 
coordinator, mental skills. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Promoted chief 
operating officer Erik Greupner to presi¬ 
dent of business operations. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BUFFALO BILLS — Fired offensive line 
coach Juan Castillo and receivers coach 
Terry Robiskie. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Signed DT 
Andrew Brown to a reserve/future con¬ 
tract. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Signed DL 
Daniel Ekuale and Devaroe Lawrence, OL 
Kyle Friend and Brad Seaton, RB Devante 
Mays, WR Daniel Williams and DBs Rob¬ 
ert Jackson, Lenzy Pipkins and Tigie 
Sankoh to reserve/future contracts. 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed RB Mark 
Thompson to a reserve/future contract. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed S A.J. 
Hendy from the practice squad. Placed S 
Mike Tyson on injured reserve. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed WR Jeff 
Badet, LB Reshard Cliett, DT Curtis Co¬ 
thran, C Cornelius Edison, TE Cole Hiku- 
tini, CB Jalen Myrick, DE Ifeadi Odenigbo, 
RB Roc Thomas and OTs Adam Bisnowaty 
and storm Norton to reserve/future con- 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed LS Tay- 
bor Pepper, RB Robert Martin, DB Ronald 
Zamort, LB Jonathan Anderson, WR Brit- 
tan Golden, DEs Myles Humphrey and 
Jake Ceresna and OTs Victor Salako and 
Jylan Ware to reserve/future contracts. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed TE 
Marcus Lucas, CB Tarvarus McFadden, 
WR Jordan Smallwood, S Terrell Williams 
Jr. and OL Christian DiLauro and Najee 
Toran to reserve/future contracts. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Signed DL Dee 
Liner to a reserve/future contract. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed 
WR Tre McBride to a reserve/future con- 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CALGARY FLAMES - Recalled G Jon 
Gillies from Stockton (AHL). 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Recalled D Bri¬ 
an Lashoff from Grand Rapids (AHL). 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Assigned D Chris 
Butler and F Jordan Nolan to San Antonio 
(AHL). 

VANCOUVER CANUCKS - Traded G 
Anders Nilsson and F Darren Archibald 
to Ottawa for SG Mike McKenna, F Tom 
Pyatt and a 2019 sixth-round draft pick. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 

— Announced Rich Bender, Brad Snyder 
and Beth Brooke-Marciniak have been 
named to the board of directors. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LA GALAXY — Named Guillermo Bar- 
ros Schelotto coach. 

LOS ANGELES FC - Re-Signed D Jordan 

National Premier Soccer League 

NEW YORK COSMOS - Named Carlos 
Mendes coach. 

COLLEGE 

FLORiDA — LB Vosean Joseph will en¬ 
ter the NFL draft. 

GEORGIA TECH - Named Nathan Bur¬ 
ton co-defensive coordinator and Jeff 
Popovich cornerbacks coach and kickoff 
and punt coverage coordinator. 

HOUSTON — Named Dana Holgorsen 
football coach. 

MICHIGAN - CB David Long will enter 
the NFL draft. 

OKLAHOMA - WR Marquise Brown 
will enter the NFL draft. 

ST. JOHN’S — Promoted interim head 
softball coach Bob Guerriero to perma¬ 
nent head coach. 

WASHINGTON - S Taylor Rapp will en¬ 
ter the NFL draft. 

WISCONSIN - OT David Edwards will 
enter the NFL Draft. 


College basketball 


Men’s AP Top 25 fared 

Wednesday 

1. Duke (11-1) did not play. Next: vs. 
Clemson, Saturday. 

2. Michigan (13-0) did not play. Next: 
vs. Penn State, Thursday. 

3. Tennessee (11-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. Georgia, Saturday. 

4. Virginia (12-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
No. 9 Florida State, Saturday. 

5. Kansas (12-1) beat No. 23 Oklahoma 
70-63. Next: at Iowa State, Saturday. 

6. Nevada (14-0) beat Utah State 72-49. 
Next: at New Mexico, Saturday. 

7. Gonzaga (13-2) did not play. Next: 
vs. Santa Clara, Saturday. 

8. Michigan State (12-2) beat North¬ 
western 81-55. Next: at No. 14 Ohio State, 
Saturday. 

9. Florida State (12-1) did not play. 
Next: at No. 4 Virginia, Saturday. 

10. Virginia Tech (12-1) did not play. 
Next: vs. Boston College, Saturday. 

11. Texas Tech (12-1) beat West Vir¬ 
ginia 62-59. Next: vs. Kansas State, Sat¬ 
urday. 

12. Auburn (11-2) did not play. Next: at 
Mississippi, Wednesday. 

13. Kentucky (10-2) did not play. Next: 
at Alabama, Saturday. 

14. Ohio state (12-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 8 Michigan State, Saturday. 

15. North Carolina (10-3) beat Harvard 
77-57. Next: at Pittsburgh, Saturday. 

16. Marquette (11-3) did not play. Next: 
vs. Xavier, Sunday. 

17. Mississippi state (12-1) did not 
play. Next: at South Carolina, Tuesday. 

18. North Carolina State (12-1) did not 
play. Next: at Miami, Thursday. 

19. Houston (14-0) beat Tulsa 74-56. 
Next: vs. American, Sunday. 

20. Buffalo (12-1) did not play. Next: at 
Eastern Michigan, Friday. 

21. Indiana (11-2) did not play. Next: 
vs. Illinois, Thursday. 

22. Wisconsin (10-3) did not play. Next: 
vs. Minnesota, Thursday. 

23. Oklahoma (11-2) lost to No. 5 Kan¬ 
sas 70-63. Next: vs. Oklahoma State, Sat¬ 
urday. 

24. Nebraska (11-3) lost to Maryland 
74-72. Next: at No. 25 Iowa, Sunday. 

25. Iowa (11-2) did not play. Next: at 
Purdue, Thursday. 

Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 86, Boston U. 74 
Brown 75, Maine 67 
Bucknell 64, Army 63 
Columbia 65, Binghamton 63 
Lehigh 86, Lafayette 83 
Texas Tech 62, West Virginia 59 
Vermont 73, Dartmouth 59 
Villanova 73, DePaul 68 
Yale 92, Kennesaw St. 65 
SOUTH 

Campbell 95, Allen 48 
Georgia Tech 79, SC-Upstate 63 
High Point 101, Washington College 
(MD) 60 

Maryland 74, Nebraska 72 
Nicholls 78, Northwestern St. 72 
North Carolina 77, Harvard 57 
North Florida 104, Florida National 76 
Presbyterian 72, SC State 70 
South Florida 76, UConn 68 
UCF 78, Temple 73 
Wake Forest 83, Cornell 61 
MIDWEST 
Cincinnati 93, Tulane 61 
Evansville 82, Drake 77, 20T 
Georgetown 84, Butler 76 
Kansas 70, Oklahoma 63 
Loyola of Chicago 79, Indiana St. 44 
Michigan St. 81, Northwestern 55 
N. Iowa 65, Bradley 47 
Nebraska-Omaha 90, N. Dakota St. 77 

S. Illinois 75, Missouri St. 70 
Seton Hall 80, Xavier 70 
Texas 67, Kansas St. 47 
Valparaiso 58, Illinois St. 56 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 68, New Orleans 58 
Houston 74, Tulsa 56 
Houston Baptist 88, Lamar 82, OT 
Iowa St. 69, Oklahoma St. 63 
McNeese St. 88, Incarnate Word 77 
Prairie View 81, Huston-Tillotson 65 


College football 


Bowl schedule and results 

Monday, Dec. 31 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 
Cincinnati 35, Virginia Tech 31 
Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 
Stanford 14, Pittsburgh 13 
Red box Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Oregon 7, Michigan State 6 
Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Oklahoma State 38, Missouri 33 
Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 

Northwestern 31, Utah 20 

Gator Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Texas A&M 52, NC State 13 
Tuesday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

Iowa 27, Mississippi State 22 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Kentucky 27, Penn State 24 


SMU82, East Caroiina 54 
Stephen F. Austin 65, SE Louisiana 60 
Texas A&M-CC 87, Cent. Arkansas 75 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. 69, Wyoming 55 
Fresno St. 73, San Jose St. 53 
Nevada 72, Utah St. 49 
New Mexico 65, Air Force 58 
South Dakota 71, Denver 70 
UC Santa Barbara 109, Bethesda 47 
UNLV 78, Colorado St. 76 

Women’s AP Top 25 fared 

Wednesday 

1. UConn (31) (11-0) did not piay. Next: 
at No. 8 Bayior, Thursday. 

2. Notre Dame (12-1) did not play. 
Next: vs. Pittsburgh, Thursday. 

3. Louisviile (12-0) did not piay. Next: 
vs. North Carolina, Thursday. 

4. Maryiand (12-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. Ohio State, Saturday. 

5. Oregon (11-1) did not piay. Next: vs. 
Washington, Friday. 

6. Stanford (10-1) did not piay. Next: 
vs. Southern Cal, Friday. 

7. Mississippi State (12-1) did not play. 
Next: at Arkansas, Thursday. 

8. Baylor (9-1) did not play. Next: vs. 
No. 1 UConn, Thursday. 

9. N.C. State (13-0) did not play. Next: 
vs. Duke, Thursday. 

10. Tennessee (11-1) did not play. Next: 
at Auburn, Thursday. 

11. Oregon State (10-2) did not play. 
Next: vs. Washington State, Friday. 

12. Minnesota (12-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. Illinois, Sunday. 

13. Texas (11-2) beat Oklahoma State 
60-51. Next: at West Virginia, Sunday. 

14. Syracuse (11-2) did not play. Next: 
at Clemson, Thursday. 

15. Michigan State (11-1) did not play. 
Next: at Northwestern, Thursday. 

16. Kentucky (13-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. Vanderbilt, Thursday. 

17. Gonzaga (13-1) did not play. Next: 
vs. Saint Mary’s, Thursday. 

18. California (9-2) did not play. Next: 
vs. UCLA, Friday. 

19. Iowa (9-3) did not play. Next: vs. 
Nebraska, Thursday. 

20. Marquette (11-3) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 24 DePaul, Friday. 

21. Texas A&M (11-2) did not play. Next: 
vs. No. 23 South Carolina, Thursday. 

22. Arizona State (9-3) did not play. 
Next: at Utah, Friday. 

23. South Carolina (8-4) did not play. 
Next: at No. 21 Texas A&M, Thursday. 

24. DePaul (10-4) did not play. Next: at 
No. 20 Marquette, Friday. 

25. Iowa State (11-2) beat Kansas State 
96-58. Next: at Kansas, Saturday. 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 61, Binghamton 56 
Columbia 88, Hampton 63 
Duquesne 54, Temple 53 
Hartford 64, Stony Brook 36 
Maine 67, New Hampshire 46 
Mass.-Lowell 54, Vermont 51 
Mount St. Mary’s 89, Radford 77 
SOUTH 

Abilene Christian 59, New Orleans 52 
Furman 76, Presbyterian 68 
Gardner-Webb 62, W. Carolina 52 
Incarnate Word 68, McNeese St. 66 
Jacksonville 71, Mercer 66 
Liberty 61, West Chester 42 
NC Central 55, Wilberforce 49 
Nicholls 97, Northwestern St. 86 
Richmond 59, UNC-Greensboro 48 
Stephen F. Austin 62, SE Louisiana 51 
MIDWEST 

Iowa St. 96, Kansas St. 58 

SOUTHWEST 

Lamar 63, Houston Baptist 50 
North Dakota 75, Oral Roberts 67 
Oklahoma 66, Texas Tech 61 
TCU 62, West Virginia 48 
Texas 60, Oklahoma St. 51 
FAR WEST 

Boise St. 72, Wyoming 64 
Colorado St. 52, UNLV 49 
Fresno St. 77, San Jose St. 48 
New Mexico 78, Air Force 57 
Utah St. 79, Nevada 76 


Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 

LSU 40, UCF 32 

Rose Bowl 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Ohio State 28, Washington 23 
Sugar Bowl 
New Orleans 
Texas 28, Georgia 21 

Monday, Jan. 7 

College Football Championship 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Clemson (14-0) vs. Alabama (14-0) 
Saturday, Jan. 19 
East-West Shrine Classic 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

East vs. West 

NFLPA Collegiate Bowl 
At Pasadena, Calif. 

American vs. National 

FCS playoffs 

Championship 
Saturday, Jan. 5 
At Toyota Stadium 
Frisco, Texas 

North Dakota State (14-0) vs. Eastern 
Washington (12-2) 


Pro football 


NFL injury report 

Saturday 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS at HOUSTON 
TEXANS: COLTS: DNP: TE Eric Ebron (not 
injury related), WR Ryan Grant (toe), 
WR T.Y. Hilton (ankle), DE Tyquan Lewis 
(knee). LIMITED: WR Daurice Fountain 
(ankle), S Malik Hooker (hip), WR Don- 
trelle Inman (shoulder, finger), WR Zach 
Pascal (knee), DE Jabaal Sheard (knee). 
FULL; S Clayton Geathers (knee), C Ryan 
Kelly (neck), LB Anthony Walker (shoul¬ 
der), RB Jordan Wilkins (knee, ankle). 
TEXANS: DNP: CB Mike Tyson (knee, 
ankle). LIMITED: WR DeAndre Hopkins 
(ankle), RB Gregory Howell (hamstring), 
DE J.J. Watt (elbow, knee). FULL: LB Dylan 
Cole (wrist), WR Keke Coutee (ham¬ 
string), DT Brandon Dunn (ankle), G Zach 
Fulton (hand), S Andre Hal (ankle), CB 
Johnathan Joseph (neck), G Senio Kele- 
mete (knee, rib), LB Benardrick McKin¬ 
ney (heel), S Justin Reid (wrist). 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS at DALLAS COW¬ 
BOYS: SEAHAWKS: DNP: T Duane Brown 
(knee), CB Shaquill Griffin (ankle), RB Tre 
Madden (hamstring), S Bradley McDou- 
gald (knee), G J.R. Sweezy (foot). LIM¬ 
ITED: WR Doug Baldwin (knee), RB Chris 
Carson (not injury related), RB Mike 
Davis (foot), G D.J. Fluker (hamstring), S 
Tedric Thompson (ankle). FULL: DE Dion 


Qatar Open 


Wednesday 
At The Khalifa International 
Tennis & Squash Complex 
Doha, Qatar 

Purse: $1,195 million (WT2S0) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Seconi? Round 

Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland, def. Nico¬ 
las Jarry, Chile, 6-4, 7-6 (3). 

Roberto Bautista Agut (7), Spain, def. 
Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, 6-1, 6-4. 

Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, def. Ricardas 
Berankis, Lithuania, 7-6 (4), 0-6, 7-5. 

Marco Cecchinato (4), Italy, def. Guido 
Pella, Argentina, walkover. 

Novak Djokovic (1), Serbia, def. Mar- 
ton Fucsovics, Hungary, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. 

Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, def. 
Maxi Marterer, Germany, 6-3, 6-7 (6), 7- 
6(6). 

Nikoioz Basilashvili (5), Georgia, def. 
Andrey Rublev, Russia, 6-3, 6-4. 


intiago 

Aisam-ul-Haq Qureshi, Pakistan, def. 
Marton Fucsovics, Hungary, and Guido 
Pella, Argentina, walkover. 

Robin Haase and Matwe Middelkoop, 


Marko and Novak Djokovic, Serbia, 
def. Damir Dzumhur, Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ina, and Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, 7-5, 3-6, 
10-7. 

David Goffin, Belgium, and Pierre-Hu¬ 
gues Herbert, France, def. Nikola Mektic, 
Croatia, and Alexander Peya (3), Austria, 
6-2, 3-6, 10-3. 

Maharashtra Open 

Wednesday 

At Mhalunge Balewadi Tennis Complex 
Pune, India 

Purse: $501,345 (WT250) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Seconi? Round 

Ernests Gulbis, Latvia, vs. Chung Hy- 
eon (2), South Korea, 7-6 (2), 6-2. 

Ivo Karlovic, Croatia, def. Evgeny Don¬ 
skoy, Russia, 6-4, 7-5. 

Kevin Anderson (1), South Africa, def. 
Laslo Djere, Serbia, 7-6 (3), 7-6 (6). 

Benoit Paire (5), France, def. Jiri Vese- 
ly, Czech Republic, 6-4, 6-2. 

Jaume Munar (7), Spain, def. Simone 
Bolelli, Italy, 7-5, 6-0. 

Steve Darcis, Belgium, def. Michael 
Mmoh, United States, 4-6, 7-6 (4), 6-2. 

Gilles Simon (3), France, def. Ilya 
Ivashka, Belarus, 6-7 (3), 6-2, 6-1. 

Malek Jaziri (4), Tunisia, def. Ramku- 
mar Ramanathan, India, 6-7 (6), 7-6 (5), 
6-3. 


Jordan (knee). COWBOYS: DNP: DE David 
Irving (ankle), G Xavier Su’a-Filo (ankle). 
LIMITED: WR Tavon Austin (groin), DE 
Tyrone Crawford (neck), LB Sean Lee 
(hamstring), G Zack Martin (knee), T 
Tyron Smith (neck), S Darian Thompson 
(groin). 

Sunday 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at BALTI¬ 
MORE RAVENS: CHARGERS: DNP: LB Jata- 
vis Brown (ankle), DT Brandon Mebane 
(not injury related). LIMITED; RB Austin 
Ekeler (groin). FULL; S Jahleel Addae 
(shoulder), G Dan Feeney (knee), RB Mel¬ 
vin Gordon (ankle), T Sam Tevi (groin). 
RAVENS: DNP: G Marshal Yanda (not 
injury related), CB Tavon Young (groin). 
FULL: G Alex Lewis (shoulder), WR Chris 
Moore (shoulder). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES at CHICAGO 
BEARS: EAGLES: DNP: LB D.J. Alexander 
(hamstring), DE Michael Bennett (foot), 
CB Sidney Jones (hamstring), QB Car- 
son Wentz (back). LIMITED: DT Fletcher 
Cox (knee), QB Nick Foies (ribs), C Jason 
Kelce (knee), T Jason Peters (quadricep), 
G Isaac Seumalo (chest), WR Mike Wal¬ 
lace (ankle). BEARS: DNP: S Eddie Jack- 
son (ankle), LB Aaron Lynch (elbow). 
FULL: WR Taylor Gabriel (ribs), G Kyle 
Long (ankle), WR Anthony Miller (shoul¬ 
der), WR Allen Robinson (ribs). 


Milos Raonic (5), Canada, def. Miomir 
Kecmanovic, Serbia, 6-3, 7-6 (2). 

Daniil Medvedev (4), Russia, def. Andy 
Murray, Britain, 7-5,6-2. 

Alex de Minaur (7), Australia, def. Jor¬ 
dan Thompson, Australia, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women 
Second Round 

Anastasija Sevastova (8), Latvia, def. 
Harriet Dart, Britain, 6-2, 6-0. 

Anett Kontaveit, Estonia, def. Petra 
Kvitova (4), Czech Republic, 7-5,7-6 (1). 

Donna Vekic, Croatia, def. Kiki Bertens 
(6), Netherlands, 7-6 (5), 1-6, 7-5. 

Ajia Tomljanovic, Australia, def. Jo¬ 
hanna Konta, Britain, 6-2, 7-6 (2). 

Karolina Pliskova (5), C.Republic, def. 
Marie Bouzkova, C. Republic, 7-5, 6-2. 

Aliaksandra Sasnovich, Belarus, def. 
Elina Svitolina (1), Ukraine, 6-4, 0-6, 6-3. 

Doubles 

Men 

Quarterfinals 

John Millman and John-Patrick Smith, 
Australia, def. Ben Mclachlan, Japan, and 
Jan-Lennard Struff (2), Germany, 7-6 (5), 

Marcus Daniell, New Zealand, and 
Wesley Koolhof, Netherlands, def. Kyle 
Edmund and Neal Skupski, Britain, 6-1, 
7-6 (5). 

Women 

Quarterfinals 

Chan Hao-cning and Latisha Chan (4), 
Taiwan, def. Kristina Mladenovic, France, 
and Galina Voskoboeva, Kazakhstan, 6-1, 


Shenzhen Open 


Quarterfinals 

Gerard and Marcel Granollers (4), 
Spain, def. Denys Molchanov, Ukraine, 
and Igor Zelenay, Slovakia, 6-4, 6-7 (3), 
10-6. 

Luke Bambridge and Jonny O’Mara, 
Britain, def. N.Sriram Balaji and Arjun 
Kadhe, India, 7-6 (5), 6-1. 

Brisbane International 

Wednesday 

At Queensland Tennis Centre 
Brisbane, Australia 

Purse: Men, $501,345 (WT250); Women, 
$1 million (Premier) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

^Men* 

Second Round 

Grigor Dimitrov (6), Bulgaria, def. John 
Millman, Australia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Yasutaka Uchiyama, Japan, def. Kyle 
Edmund (3), Britain, 7-6 (6), 6-4. 

Kei Nishikori (2), Japan, def. Denis 
Kudia, United States, 7-5, 6-2. 

Nick Kyrgios (8), Australia, def. Jeremy 
Chardy, France, 7-6 (5), 2-6, 6-3. 


7-5. 


mggang Tenr._ 

Shenzhen, China 
Purse: $750,000 (Inti.) 
Surface:^Hard-Outdoor 

Second Round 

Wang Yafan, China, def. 0ns Jabeur, 
Tunisia, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Maria Sharapova (5), Russia, def. 
Wang Xinyu, China, 6-7 (4), 5-2 retired. 

Aryna Sabalenka (1), Belarus, def. 
Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, 6-3, 6-3. 

Monica Niculescu, Romania, def. 
Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, 6-7 

(2) , 6-3, 6-4. 

Doubles 

Quarterfinals 

Duan Yingying, China, and Renata Mo- 
racova, Czech Republic, def. Dalila Jaku- 
povic, Slovenia, and Irina Khromacheva 

(3) , Russia, 6-4, 6-2. 

Nao Hibino, Japan, and Anhelina Ka¬ 
linina, Ukraine, def. Shukio Aoyama (1), 
Japan, and Lidziya Marozava, Belarus, 6- 
2, 6-7 (3), 10-4. 

Peng Shuai and Zhaoxuan Yang (2), 
China, def. Irina Bara, Romania, and Ok¬ 
sana Kalashnikova (1), Georgia, 6-4, 6-3. 

ASB Classic 

Wednesday 

At ASB Bank Tennis Centre 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

First Round 

Caroline Wozniacki (1), Denmark, def. 
Laura Siegemund, Germany, 6-3, 6-2. 

Second Round 

Sarah Sorribes Tormo, Spain, def. 
Kirsten Flipkens (7), Belgium, 6-4, 1-6, 6- 

Hsieh Su-wei (3), Taiwan, def. Monica 
Puig, Puerto Rico, 6-1, 7-6 (3). 

Eugenie Bouchard, Canada, def. Bibi- 
ane Schoofs, Neth., 6-7 (5), 6-4, 6-4. 

Julia Goerges (2), Germany, def. Mona 
Barthel, Germany, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles 

Quarterfinals 

Eugenie Bouchard, Canada, and So¬ 
fia Kenin, United States, def. Alexandra 
Panova, Russia, and Laura Siegemund, 
Germany, walkover. 

Paige Mary Hourigan, New Zealand, 
and Taylor Townsend, US, def. Monique 
Adamczak and Jessica Moore, Australia, 
3-6, 6-1, 10-8. 
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NHL 


Around the league 



Chris O’Meara/AP 

Lightning left wing Adam Erne, second from left, celebrates his goal against the Canadiens on Saturday with defenseman Ryan McDonagh, 
left, and center Anthony Cirelli during the third period. Tampa had been down a goal in the third, but rallied to secure the win with 1:02 left. 


Call it a comeback 


No lead deemed safe with late rallies on the rise across the league 


By Pat Graham 

Associated Press 

DENVER — Don’t be fooled: That third-pe¬ 
riod lead isn’t so safe. 

Not this season, anyway. There’s been quite 
a comeback for the comeback. 

The NHL has seen 110 third-period come¬ 
back wins spanning 611 games through New 
Year’s Eve. That’s third-most in league his¬ 
tory and not far off the 114 rallies in 2014-15 
and 113 in ’13-14, according to research by the 
NHL stats and information department. 

Going into the new year, the only teams 
without a third-period comeback for a win in 
regulation were Carolina (0-13-2 when trail¬ 
ing after two) and Los Angeles (0-17-1). And 
the only team not to lose with a final-period 
lead remains Toronto, which is 19-0-0. 

Translation: Don’t leave early, because any¬ 
thing can and often does happen in the final 
period. 

“Fans are getting what they want,” joked 
Montreal forward Tomas Tatar said. “It’s got 
to be pretty intense for them.” 

These days and in this speedy version of 
the game, no lead seems out of reach. Take 
Tampa Bay on Saturday: Down a goal in the 
third against Montreal, Adam Erne tied it up 
and then scored the game-winner with 1:02 
remaining. 

“There’s no more of sitting back and clos¬ 
ing and trying to suffocate the other team,” 
Montreal coach Claude Julien said when his 
team was in Denver on Dec. 19. “It’s a skating 
game now. With the skating game that’s being 
allowed right now, there’s more offense being 
showcased.” 

Try sitting on the puck to protect a lead with 
the likes of Connor McDavid, Sidney Crosby, 
Nikita Kucherov or Nathan MacKinnon at¬ 
tempting to swipe it away. 

Good luck with that. 


“The league is just getting faster and faster, 
young guys are coming through the league and 
they’re really, really good skaters,” Tatar said. 
“It’s just a fast game. It’s faster than ever.” 

Not only that, but these youngsters don’t 
view things as erasing a deficit so much as an 
opportunity to crank up the intensity. 

“Everybody is good throughout the lineup,” 
Avalanche captain Gabriel Landeskog said. 
“That makes it that much harder to put teams 
away. It goes to show how many good players 
there are in the league and how many game- 
changers there are, that can turn things 
around.” 

And no slashing. Or holding. Or hooking. De¬ 
fensemen need to be on their best behavior. 

“Defensively speaking, when you can’t 
clutch and you can’t grab — it’s been that way 
for 10 years now—that really opens up the ice 
and allows guys to score,” Avalanche defense- 
man Ian Cole said. “The guys are as skilled as 
they’ve ever been. Every year, they’re more 
skilled and scoring more and more ridiculous 
highlight-reel goals. Guys are shooting from 
the goal-line and it’s going off the side of the 
goalie’s mask and in. Guys are doing stuff 
now that they haven’t done before — or doing 
it more often. 

“The skill level is as high as it’s ever been 
in the league.” 

Hence, the volume of comebacks. This also 
helps when down: A positive attitude. 

“You always have to believe. You can’t give 
up,” Tatar said. “And you don’t have to. There’s 
a big chance you score one or two goals and 
you’re back in the game.” 

That was the case on Dec. 15 for Dallas, 
which fell behind the Avs 3-0 after one period 
and 4-2 after two. The Stars tied it up late in 
the final period before Colorado scored twice 
to earn the win. 

Nothing is easy. 


“I don’t feel comfortable with any lead 
until the buzzer sounds,” Avalanche coach 
Jared Bednar said. “It’s a tribute to the talent 
around the league. When teams start feeling 
it, they start coming at you in waves, and it’s 
tough to defend.” 

That’s why the best defense is sometimes to 
remain on the offensive. Don’t sit back — keep 
striking. 

“We’re trying to stay aggressive,” Lan¬ 
deskog said. “The 0-zone is the best place to 
play defense. At least, that’s the way we think 
about it. That’s easier said than done. The 
team that’s behind is always going to push.” 

Three amigos 

Mikko Rantanen (17 goals, 45 assists) and 
MacKinnon (24 goals, 35 assists) get the lion’s 
share of the credit on the high-scoring top line 
for Colorado. 

Chalk up another assist for Rantanen, 
though, because he wanted to make sure Lan¬ 
deskog received full credit, too. Landeskog’s 
tied for the team lead with 24 goals. 

“He flies under the radar,” Rantanen said. 
“The way he plays the game is the right way 
always. That’s real fun to watch.” 

Winter Classic 

The 2020 Winter Classic will be held at the 
Cotton Bowl in Texas. Dallas will host the 12th 
edition of the NHL’s annual outdoor game on 
New Year’s Day against an opponent yet to be 
determined. Commissioner Gary Bettman 
also said the Heritage Classic will return on 
Oct. 26 when Winnipeg plays Calgary at Mo¬ 
saic Stadium in Regina, Saskatchewan. In ad¬ 
dition, the NHL will bring an outdoor game to 
the Air Force Academy on Feb. 15, 2020, as 
part of the Stadium Series. Colorado will play 
a team not yet announced. 


Scoreboard 


Buffalo 

Montreal 

Florida 

Detroit 

Ottawa 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

■ 64 168 117 
54 144 109 
48 114 105 
48 115 115 
47 128 128 
40 124 134 
37 118 145 
35 129 163 


26 11 
22 14 

21 13 


15 21 


Washington 
Pittsburgh w 
Columbus 39 
N.Y. Islanders 38 
N.Y. Rangers 39 
Carolina 38 
New Jersey 39 
Philadelphia 39 


Metropoiitan Division 


24 11 

22 12 
23 13 

21 13 

17 15 
16 17 

15 17 

15 19 


3 51 138 112 
■ 50 140 117 
49 129 119 
46 114 102 
41 113 130 
37 94 109 
37 117 132 
35 111 140 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Chicago 


St. Louis 


Centrai Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

39 25 12 2 52 134 111 

2 50 124 104 

4 46 113 110 

8 46 138 128 

3 39 no 108 

6 36 121 153 

34 102 123 


41 24 15 
41 21 16 


54 146 115 
4 52 130 115 
7 51 145 133 
7 45 102 120 
4 44 128 136 
3 41 114 127 

2 36 101 115 

3 35 92 121 
5 point 


19 14 

18 17 

15 21 
15 18 

Pacific Division 

Calgary 41 25 12 

Vegas 43 24 15 

San Jose 42 22 13 

Anaheim 41 19 15 

Vancouver 43 20 19 

Edmonton 40 19 18 

Arizona 40 17 21 

Los Angeles 41 16 22 

Note: Two points for a..,_ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday's games 
Boston 4, Chicago 2 
Nashville 4, Philadelphia 0 
Vegas 2, Los Angeles 0 

Wednesday’s games 
Pittsburgh 7, N.Y. Rangers 2 
Calgary 5, Detroit 3 
Vancouver 4, Ottawa 3, OT 
Dallas 5, New Jersey 4 
Edmonton 3, Arizona 1 
San Jose 5, Colorado 4 

Thursday’s games 
Minnesota at Toronto 
Carolina at Philadelphia 
Florida at Buffalo 
Calgary at Boston 

Chicago vs. N.Y. Islanders at Nassau 
Veterans Memorial Coliseum 
Vancouver at Montreal 
Washington at St. Louis 
Tampa Bay at Los Angeles 
Friday’s games 
Winnipeg at Pittsburgh 
Nashville at Detroit 
Columbus at Carolina 
Washington at Dallas 
New Jersey at Arizona 
N.Y. Rangers at Colorado 
Vegas at Anaheim 

Saturday’s games 
Calgary at Philadeipnia 
Minnesota at Ottawa 
Columbus at Florida 
Vancouver at Toronto 
Nashville at Montreal 
Buffalo at Boston 
N.Y. Islanders at St. Louis 
Edmonton at Los Angeles 
Tampa Bay at San Jose 

Sunday’s games 
Carolina at Ottawa 
N.Y. Rangers at Arizona 
New Jersey at Vegas 
Washington at Detroit 
Dallas at Winnipeg 
Edmonton at Anaheim 
Chicago at Pittsburgh 

All-Star rosters 

Saturday, Jan. 26 
at SAP Center, San Jose, Calif. 
(Aii-Star Appearances) 
(c-fan-eiected captain; w-withdrew) 
Atlantic Division 

Forwards — Jack Eichel, Buffalo (2); 
Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay (3); c-Auston 
Matthews, Toronto (3); David Pastrnak, 
Boston (1); Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 
(6); John Tavares, Toronto (6). 

Defensemen — Thomas Chabot, Ot¬ 
tawa (1): Keith Yandle, Florid (3). 

Goaiies — Jimmy Howard, Detroit (2); 
Carey Price, Montreal (7). 

Metropoiitan Division 
Forwards — Sebastian Aho, Carolina 
(1); Cam Atkinson, Columbus (2); Mathew 
Barzal, N.Y. Islanders (1); Sidney Crosby, 
Pittsburgh (4); Claude Giroux, Philadel¬ 
phia (6); Taylor Hall, New Jersey (3); c,w- 
Alex Ovechkin, Washington (8). 

Defensemen — John Carlson, Washing¬ 
ton (1); Seth Jones, Columbus (2). 

Goaiies — Braden Holtby, Washington 

(4) ; Henrik Lundqvist, N.Y. Rangers (5). 

Centrai Division 

Forwards — Patrick Kane, Chicago (8); 
c-Nathan MacKinnon, Columbus (3); Ryan 
O’Reilly, St. Louis (2); Mikko Rantanen, Co¬ 
lumbus (1): Mark Scheifele, Winnipeg (1); 
Blake Wheeler, Winnipeg (2). 

Defensemen — Miro Heiskanen, Dallas 
(1); Roman Josi, Nashville (2). 

Goaiies — Devan Dubnyk, Minnesota 

(3) ; Pekka Rinne, Nashville (3). 

Pacific Division 

Forwards — Johnny Gaudreau, Calgary 

(5) ; Clayton Keller, Arizona (1); c-Connor 
McDavid, Edmonton (3); Joe Pavelski, San 
Jose (3); Elias Pettersson, Vancouver (1). 

Defensemen — Brent Burns, San Jose 

(6) ; Drew Doughty, Los Angeles (5); Erik 
Karlsson, San Jose (6). 

Goaiies — Marc-Andre Fleury, Vegas 

(4) ; John Gibson, Anaheim (2). 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL/NBA 



Tom R. Smedes/AP 


Nevada forward Jordan Caroline 
(24) scored 15 points to lead 
No. 6 Nevada to its 14th 
straight win to start the season. 

No. 6 Nevada 
rolls to start 
season 14-0 

By Emerson Marcus 
Associated Press 

RENO, Nev. — The last time 
Nevada won its first 14 games in 
a season, the Wolf Pack played in 
the Far Western Conference and 
Harry S. Truman was president. 

Jordan Caroline scored 15 
points and No. 6 Nevada matched 
a school record set in 1951-52 
by beating Utah State 72-49 on 
Wednesday night. 

“I didn’t think we were excit¬ 
ed to play against South Dakota 
State and I didn’t think we were 
excited to play Akron,” Nevada 
coach Eric Musselman said of 
his team’s non-conference home 
games in December. “I thought 
we did enough to win those two 
games, but I didn’t sense a kid, 
like, in the candy store that re¬ 
ally wants to go play a basketball 
game. I thought at Utah [on Sat¬ 
urday] our energy ... we wanted 
to go play and we wanted to com¬ 
pete, and I think the same thing 
tonight.” 

Cody Martin and Tre’Shawn 
Thurman had 14 points apiece in 
the Mountain West Conference 
opener for the Wolf Pack (14-0,1- 
0), one of four undefeated teams 
in the nation. 

Sam Merrill led Utah State 
with 16 points. 

Nevada held the Aggies (10-4, 
0-1) to 26 percent from the floor. 
They entered averaging 81 points 
per game on 48 percent shooting. 

Nevada and Utah State com¬ 
piled the two best records among 
Mountain West teams in non-con¬ 
ference play, but this one was no 
contest. 

“That’s probably the most Utah 
State has played zone the whole 
season combined,” Musselman 
said. “I think right now people 
think that’s the formula because 
Washington beat us in an exhi¬ 
bition game (91-73). We’re a lot 
different team. The lineup has 
changed a lot since then.” 


NBA scoreboard 


Miami 
Chariotte 
Oriando 
Washington 


Eastern Conference 

c Division 

W L Pet GB 

Toronto 28 11 .718 - 

Phiiadeiphia 25 14 .641 3 

22 15 .595 5 

18 21 .462 10 

9 29 .237 I8V2 

Southeast Division 

18 18 .500 - 

18 19 .486 'A 

17 20 .459 l'/2 

..15 23 .395 4 

Atianta 11 26 .297 7'/2 

Centrai Division 
Miiwaukee 26 10 .722 - 

Indiana 25 12 .676 l'/2 

Detroit 17 19 .472 9 

Chicago 10 28 .263 17 

Cieveiand 8 30 .211 19 

Western Conference 

Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston .. 

San Antonio 
Memphis 


18 


15 .583 
17 .553 
19 .486 
19 .486 
22 .436 


NewOrieans 

Northwest Division 

-_.iver 24 11 .686 

OkiahomaCity 24 13 .649 


Portiand 

Utah 

Minnesota 

Goiden State 
LA. Cii^pers 

Sacramento 

Phoenix 


Pacific Division 


16 .579 

20 .474 

21 .447 


19 


13 .658 

16 .568 

17 .553 

18 .514 
30 .231 


Tuesday’s gan_ 

Toronto 122, Utah 116 
Milwaukee 121, Detroit 98 
Denver 115, New York 108 
Portland 113, Sacramento 108, OT 
Philadelphia 119, L.A. Clippers 113 
Wednesday’s games 
Dallas 122, Charlotte 84 
Miami 117, Cleveland 92 
Washington 114, Atlanta 98 
Brooklyn 126, New Orleans 121 
Boston 115, Minnesota 102 
Detroit 101, Memphis 94 
Orlando 112, Chicago 84 
Philadelphia 132, Phoenix 127 
Oklahoma City 107, L.A. Lakers 100 
Thursday’s games 
Toronto at San Antonio 
Denver at Sacramento 
Houston at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Utah at Cleveland 
Brooklyn at Memphis 
Dallas at Boston 
Indiana at Chicago 
Orlando at Minnesota 
Washington at Miami 
Atlanta at Milwaukee 
L.A. Clippers at Phoenix 
New York at L.A. Lakers 
Oklahoma City at Portland 
Saturday’s games 
Charlotte at Denver 
Utah at Detroit 
Dallas at Philadelphia 
New Orleans at Cleveland 
Memphis at San Antonio 
Toronto at Milwaukee 
Golden State at Sacramento 
Houston at Portland 

Sunday’s games 
Brooklyn at Chicago 
L.A. Lakers at Minnesota 
Orlando at L.A. Clippers 
Miami at Atlanta 
Washington at Oklahoma City 
Indiana at Toronto 
Charlotte at Phoenix 

Calendar 

Feb. 7 - Trade deadline, 3 p.m. EST. 
Feb. 16 — Three-point, slam dunk con- 
:ests, Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 17 - NBA All-Star Game, Char¬ 
lotte, N.C. 

April 10 — Regular season ends. 

April 13 — Playoffs begin. 


Harden, HOU 
Davis, NOR 
Curry, GOL 
Durant, GOL 
Leonard, TOR 
James, LAL 
Embiid, PHL 
Lillard, POR 
George, OKC 
Antetoknmpc 
Booker, PHX 
Walker, CHA 
Griffin, DET 
Beal, WAS 
LaVine, CHI 
Irving, BOS 
DeRozan, SAN 
Towns, MIN 
McCollum, POR 
Harris, LAC 


Leaders 

Scoring^ 


33 318 310 II 

34 353 236 I 
27 256 130 
38 373 269 H 
30 286 195 I 

34 340 180 I 

37 330 295 I 

38 335 229 ll 

36 332 179 I 
3, MIL 34 335 212 I 

29 261 150 

37 324 171 I 

35 293 202 I 

38 336 137 I 
32 262 169 
34 298 99 
38 331 200 I 
38 300 164 I 
37 308 94 
37 290 125 

Rebounds 

G OFFDEF 1 
Drummond, DET 36 195 341 I 
Jordan, DAL 37 114 409 ! 

Embiid, PHL 37 89 413 


FT PTS AVG 


26.9 
I 26.7 
: 26.7 


Wall, WAS 
Holiday, NOR 
Harden, HOU 
Paul, HOU 


30 294 9.8 

32 279 8.7 

39 333 8.5 


26 208 8.0 


Dominant Davis frustrated 
Pelicans can't get going 



Frank Franklin II/AP 


The New Orleans Pelicans’ Anthony Davis reacts after a game 
against the Brooklyn Nets on Wednesday. The Nets won 126-121 
despite Davis scoring 34 points and grabbing a career-high 26 
rebounds. 

^We can’t sleep in the West. We know 
that. It’s a loaded conference. P 

Anthony Davis 

Pelicans star 


New Orleans star’s 
historic performance 
can’t lift team from 
near bottom of West 

By Brian Mahoney 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK 
nthony Davis had just 
compiled a night the 
NBA hadn’t seen in 45 
years, though he wasn’t 
interested in the box score. 

The numbers that matter to 
him are in the standings. 

That’s where he sees his New 
Orleans Pelicans sitting above 
only one team in the Western 
Conference, and he was asked 
Wednesday night if he is getting 
frustrated. 

“The frustration is just that 
we’re a better team than our re¬ 
cord shows,” Davis said. 

He had 34 points and a ca¬ 
reer-high 26 rebounds in Brook¬ 
lyn, but the Pelicans never gave 
themselves a chance by playing 
a defenseless first half in which 
they surrendered 73 points. They 
played much better in the second 
half, but ended up losing 126-121. 

In Davis’ return from a one- 
game absence because of an ill¬ 
ness, the Pelicans wasted what 
they said was the first game with 
at least 34 points, 26 rebounds and 
three blocks since Elvin Hayes on 
Dec. 2,1973. 

“Him having 32 or 34 points 
and 26 rebounds, that’s not un¬ 
usual for us,” coach Alvin Gentry 
said. “Maybe the 26 rebounds, 
but the points and 15, 18, 20 re¬ 
bounds is what we’re accustomed 
to getting from him, so this is not 
one of those ‘Oh, wow’ games. It’s 
pretty typical. We’ve just got to be 
able to step up collectively and be 
able to find a way to win a game 
like that.” 

The Pelicans can offer Davis a 
massive contract extension this 
summer, but what they haven’t 
been able to give him is a healthy 
supporting cast. Point guard Elf- 
rid Payton just returned Monday 
from a broken finger that side¬ 
lined him more than a month, but 
forward Nikola Mirotic remains 
out with an injured right ankle. 

The Pelicans’ reserves man¬ 
aged a paltry five points, getting 
outscored by 50 by their Brook¬ 
lyn counterparts. It was their 
seventh loss in nine games, drop¬ 
ping them to 17-22 in the power¬ 
ful West, where only Phoenix sits 
below them. 

“We can’t sleep in the West. We 
know that. It’s a loaded confer¬ 
ence,” Davis said. “I think Brook¬ 
lyn had the same record as us 
and they were ninth. And we’re 
in 14th. So it’s a loaded confer¬ 
ence. We’ve got to be able to put a 
streak of wins together, three out 
of four, four out of five and try to 


get back in the mix.” 

If they don’t, the questions 
about Davis’ future in New Or¬ 
leans will grow louder. But he’s 
thinking about the recent past, 
when the Pelicans swept Port¬ 
land in the first round of last 
year’s playoffs, then opened this 


season by pounding Houston en 
route to a 4-0 start before the in¬ 
juries began. 

Davis still believes his team 
can get back to that. 

“We know what we did last 
year, we know how good a team 
we are this year,” he said. 
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Expansion plans face hurdles 


Location, timing, field size and money all pose stumbling blocks for changes to CFP 


By Ralph D. Russo 
Associated Press 


w 


len talking about the possibil¬ 
ity of expanding the College 
Football Playoff, the word mo¬ 
mentum gets tossed around a 


lot. 

Expansion seems inevitable. Why? Be¬ 
cause playoffs always expand. But when? 

Big Ten Commissioner Jim Delany told 
The Athletic last month he was ready to 
start talking about a larger playoff field, 
and prominent Big Ten athletic directors 
Barry Alvarez of Wisconsin and Jim Phil¬ 
lips from Northwestern have voiced sup¬ 
port for that idea. 

Momentum toward expansion? 

“At the moment I don’t see that kind of 
momentum,” Atlantic Coast Conference 
Commissioner John Swofford said. 

Notre Dame athletic director Jack 
Swarbrick, who sits on the CFP manage¬ 
ment committee along with the 10 FBS 
conference commissioners, said now is the 
perfect time to talk about changes to the 
four-team playoff 

“The CFP is doing great in terms of fan 
interest. In terms television ratings. In 
terms of every measure it has exceeded 
our expectations,” Swarbrick said. “So 
being open to talking about the model, this 
is the perfect time to do it. Do it from a po¬ 
sition of strength.” 

But, he added, “Doesn’t mean there’s 
any momentum for change.” 

The current postseason system is not 
quite halfway through a 12-year con¬ 
tract with ESPN that runs through 2026. 
The fifth CFP national champion will be 
crowned Monday night when No. 1 Ala¬ 
bama faces No. 2 Clemson at Levi’s Stadi¬ 
um in Santa Clara, Calif Like clockwork, 
the discussion over whether the current 
model is satisfactory has been cranked up 
for weeks — and that word momentum is 
never far away. 

“It would seem to me that the political 
momentum here is moving in the direction 
of taking a real hard look at expanding this 
in some way shape or form over the next 
period of time, which I think would be be¬ 
fore the end of this 12 years,” said Chris 
Bevilacqua, co-founder of Bevilacqua Hel- 
fant Ventures who has advised conferences 
in media rights contract negotiations. 

What is certain about playoff expansion 
is that it will not be a simple task. That 
alone suggests later — after the completion 
of the current media rights deal — is a bet¬ 
ter bet than sooner. 

“I don’t think this is on a fast-track at the 
moment,” Swofford said. “But I do think 
there is an openness and willingness to 
discuss it.” 

There would be plenty of hurdles to clear, 
and the number of teams and how they are 
chosen is relatively simple compared to ev¬ 
erything else. 


When and where 

College football is currently a one-semes¬ 
ter sport and university presidents want 
to keep it that way. There is a lot already 
packed into the window from Labor Day 
weekend when the season opens to about 
Jan. 10 when the championship game is 
played. Last year, the NCAA football over¬ 
sight committee looked at creating a slight¬ 
ly longer season to ensure at least two open 
dates for each team every year. That meant 
starting preseason practice in July, before 


I don’t think this Is on a 
fast-track at the moment. 
But I do think there Is an 
openness and willingness 
to discuss It. f 

John Swofford 

Atlantic Coast Conference commisioner 


summer classes ended at many schools. 
The idea was dropped. 

Keeping the same calendar would mean 
playoff games in the middle of December, 
but that would conflict with final exams 
on many campuses. That space has also 
been declared off limits by university 
presidents. 

Want to play quarterfinals 
on campuses the third 
week of December, two 
weeks after confer¬ 
ence championship 
weekend? Now it’s not 
just the athletes who 
are being disrupted 
during finals, but the 
campus and the sur¬ 
rounding community. 

“Have you ever 
tried to get a hotel (on 
short-notice) in Clem¬ 
son, South Carolina? Or 
Blacksburg, Virginia?” 

Clemson athletic di¬ 
rector Dan Radakovich 
said. 

It has been suggested 
the quarterfinals could 
replace conference cham¬ 
pionship games. Good luck 
with that. First off, the 
Southeastern Conference 
has made it clear it has no 
desire to get rid of an event 
that is worth about $75 mil¬ 
lion to the league. Still, if 
an expanded playoff has au¬ 
tomatic bids for conference 
champions, those title games 
become far more interesting 
and valuable to media com¬ 
panies holding their broadcast 
rights. 

Shortening the regular-sea¬ 
son from 12 to 11 games also 
comes with a cost to schools that 
make millions hosting or get 
big payouts for going on 
the road. 

Another timing fac¬ 
tor: Would the College 
Football Playoff want 
to compete with the 
NFL, which plays regu¬ 
lar-season games on 
Saturdays during weeks 
15 and 16 of its 17-week 
schedule? If so, the value 
of those games drops for 
a broadcaster paying the 
rights fee. 

Health and safety 
and money 

More often than not, 
teams that reach the CFP 
championship game will 


play a total of 15 games. With the long¬ 
term effects of football more scrutinized 
than ever before, adding even one more 
game is not something done lightly. 

“We have different obligations than pro¬ 
fessional sports commissioners who are 
primarily in it for the entertainment value 
and driving as much revenue,” said former 
Big 12 Commissioner Dan Beebe, who was 
a staunch playoff opponent back in the days 
of the Bowl Championship Series. “We 
have to consider these are student-athletes, 
non-compensated young people.” 

Uncompensated, but for how much lon¬ 
ger? A federal court case in California 
challenges the legality of the NCAA’s ama¬ 
teurism model and compensation being 
capped at the value of a scholarship. The 
NCAA has no involvement with the CFP, 
which is run by the FBS conferences. The 
playoff currently generates about $470 mil¬ 
lion per year that is distributed throughout 
all levels of college football. 

“Well if you’re going to put one more 
(round) and everybody else gets en¬ 
riched, what’s going to happen 
with the ones who are playing in 
those games that are enriching 
everybody else?” Beebe said. 

ESPN executives are quick 
to point out they do not de¬ 
cide what happens with the 
playoff and would be fine 
with expansion if that’s what 
the decision-makers want. 
But it’s unclear how well-posi¬ 
tioned the network is to cough 
up millions for more playoff 
games. 

Impact on regular 
season and bowls 

College football Saturdays 
are an event for every campus 
community and the decision¬ 
makers want to keep it that way. 
The playoff has already deval¬ 
ued the regular season in some 
ways and expansion would con¬ 
tinue that trend. 

There are no more Games 
of the Century, regular-season 
matchups with ridiculously high 
stakes. But four playoff spots 
have kept more teams involved 
in the championship race deeper 
into November. Eight spots keeps 
even more teams involved, but 
eventually there will be an Au- 
burn-Alabama game or 
Michigan-Ohio State 
game or maybe a con¬ 
ference title game that 
will feature two highly 
ranked teams playing 
for seeding. 

It’s easy to scoff at 
the importance of all 
the bowls, with play¬ 
ers skipping them 
more and more. But 
there are 130 FBS 
teams and maybe 15 
percent have a real¬ 
istic chance to make 

The College Football 
Championship trophy 
wili be awarded on 
Monday night. 

John Bazemore/AP 


the current playoff. Increase the berths to 
eight and maybe that percentage doubles. 
The majority of teams are still playing 
for the best bowl spot possible. That’s how 
those schools keep their fans engaged. 

The current powerbrokers in college 
football mostly grew up in the bowl sys¬ 
tem. They created the playoff to protect it. 
Expansion would further damage it. And 
while some fans don’t care about the Rose 
Bowl kicking off at 5 p.m. Eastern on New 
Year’s Day so the sun sets behind the San 
Gabriel Mountains in the second half, a lot 
of people with influence do. 

Who gets in? 

If everything else is sorted out, there 
are also questions about format. Automat¬ 
ic bids for Power Five conferences? Best 
eight teams? Some combination of auto¬ 
matic qualifiers and rankings? Where do 
the Group of Five conferences fit? Keep the 
selection committee or not? If yes, change 
the criteria by which it selects teams or 
keep it highly subjective? 

Charlotte athletic director Mike Hill fa¬ 
vors an eight-team format, with automatic 
bids for Power Five champions and the 
highest-ranked Group of Five team along 
with two at-large slots. 

“There are too many quality teams who 
could legitimately win the national title 
but are left out of the playoff,” he wrote 
to AP. “The challenge will be in deter¬ 
mining where to play first-round games. 
... It would be a m^or challenge with one 
week’s notice.” 

Next steps 

The CFP management committee meets 
the morning of the Alabama-Clemson 
game in San Jose, Calif. For the first time 
since the playoff was launched in 2014, 
there is real intrigue about the future of 
format. There has been plenty of talk, but 
no signs yet it will lead to action. 

The BCS crumbled under the weight of 
negative public opinion. Fans hated it and 
the commissioners were tired of defending 
it. The CFP is not there yet. 

“There’s widespread satisfaction with 
the four-team college football playoff,” 
CFP executive director Bill Hancock said. 
“But clearly there are some individuals 
who are thinking about whether or not it’s 
necessary to even begin any kind of discus¬ 
sion about the future. There may be some 
who want to talk now. There may be others 
who are not ready. We may ponder when 
to ponder.” 



Charles Rex Arbogast/AP 


College Football Playoff executive director 
Bill Hancock said there’s “widespread 
satisfaction with the four-team college 
football playoff.” 
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Tony Avelar/AP 


With the College Football Playoff title game located thousands of 
miles away from Alabama and South Carolina, and a game site 
in an expensive market, prices for tickets for Monday night’s 
championship game in Santa Clara, Calif., have been plummeting the 
past few days. 

CFP title ticket 
prices plummeting 


Motivating factors 

After demoralizing loss in ’18, Tigers eager for another shot at Tide 


^That left a sour taste in our mouths, f 

Austin Bryant 

Clemson defensive end, on last year’s CFP semifinal game loss to Alabama 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — 
Qualifying for the college football 
championship game never has 
been harder for teams other than 
Alabama and Clemson. 

Getting into the stadium to 
watch the Crimson Tide and Ti¬ 
gers play for the title for the third 
time in four years has perhaps 
never been cheaper. 

With the College Football Play¬ 
off final located thousands of 
miles away from the two cam¬ 
puses, possible fatigue for fan 
bases of teams that have become 
annual participants in the playoff 
and a game site in an expensive 
market lacking college football 
die-hards, prices for tickets for 
Monday night’s championship in 
Santa Clara have been plummet¬ 
ing the past few days. 

“It’s sort of a perfect storm of 
factors at play this year,” said 
Jesse Lawrence, the founder of 
TicketlQ, a secondary ticket mar¬ 
ket. “It’s a big ask for fans to come 
and that’s why we’re seeing the 
prices the way they are.” 

Tickets for the championship 
game are now available for just 
$135 on the secondary market, 
according to TicketlQ, less than 
half of what the price was before 
the semifinals and well below the 
face value price of $475. 

StubHub had even cheaper tick¬ 
ets available Wednesday night, 
with seats priced at $115 — less 
than double the cost of a parking 
pass on the ticket resale site. 

The CFP picked Santa Clara as 
its site for this year in part out of 
hope of broadening college foot¬ 
ball’s fan base. The Bay Area is 
much more of a pro sports region 
and it appears that not enough lo¬ 
cals want to brave rush-hour traffic 
to attend the game Monday night. 
Games at California and Stanford 
struggle to draw big crowds and 
the annual Pac-12 championship 
game needs tarps to cover unused 
sections at Levi’s Stadium. 

Tickets for the championship 
game are considerably cheaper 
than those for the SEC champion¬ 
ship game last month in Atlanta 
between Alabama and Georgia 
and both CFP semifinal games. 

With both schools still having 
tickets available and the second¬ 


ary market filled with relatively 
cheap seats, there’s a distinct pos¬ 
sibility of empty seats for college 
football’s biggest game. 

“It’s actually not surprising,” 
Lawrence said. “I think it’s pre¬ 
dictable or expected based on two 
factors.” 

The main factor is the location of 
the game. The two schools are an 
average of 2,428 miles away from 
the game site, the longest distance 
since TicketlQ first began track¬ 
ing the distance in 2011. 

Flights from South Carolina 
and Alabama were running 
around $1,000 round trip and 
hotels in the Bay Area are notori¬ 
ously expensive, making the trip 
costly even if the tickets aren’t. 

With the schools having been to 
this game so often so recently, de¬ 
mand for tickets is very soft. 

The previous mark for cheapest 
ticket for the college champion¬ 
ship since 2011 was $202 in 2016, 
when Alabama and Clemson met 
for the first of straight playoff 
meetings in Glendale, Ariz. — an¬ 
other city more than 2,000 miles 
away from the schools. 

In contrast, last year’s title 
game in Atlanta between Ala¬ 
bama and Georgia was the clos¬ 
est location to the schools at an 
average of 136 miles, and the 
most expensive ticket, with the 
get-in price on the secondary 
market reaching $1,752, accord¬ 
ing to TicketlQ. That was just 
slightly higher than the prices for 
the Alabama-Clemson rematch in 
Tampa, Fla., in 2017, and the Or¬ 
egon-Auburn title game in 2011 
in Glendale. 

Lawrence said he beheves the 
prices would have been in the 
middle of the pack had Oklahoma 
and Notre Dame won the semifinal 
games, but even then it would have 
been hard to top games where the 
teams were closer to the site. 

“You can overcome the lack of 
novelty if the location is good but 
even in a situation where there is 
novelty, location will trump,” Law¬ 
rence said. “The best example of 
that is Alabama-Clemson I which 
was in Glendale. That was first 
time Clemson had been, there was 
a lot of novelty there. Alabama 
had been there before but still it 
was the first of the matchups and 
highly anticipated and that was a 
$200 get-in price.” 


By Pete Iacobelli 
Associated Press 

CLEMSON, S.C. — Clemson 
center Justin Falcinelli remem¬ 
bers the quiet, hollow feeling in 
the locker room after last year’s 
Sugar Bowl loss to Alabama. 

He vowed not to forget it. 

Not that Falcinelli could have 
even had he wanted to. Clips of 
the 24-6 defeat to the Crimson 
Tide in last year’s national semi¬ 
final are played on the team’s 
giant video board at the Tigers’ 
practice facility. Players regular¬ 
ly field questions from fans eager 
for Clemson to avenge the loss. 

The reminders of the disap¬ 
pointment has motivated and 
driven the Tigers throughout the 
season. 

Now No. 2 Clemson (14-0) gets 
another crack at No. 1 Alabama 
(14-0) on Monday night in the 
national championship game in 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

“It was a bit of a wakeup call,” 
Falcinelli said of the loss. “It’s 
driven us to say, ‘We did well, 
but there was still clearly plenty 
of room to improve.’ We’ve been 
focusing on that.” 

Falcinelli said reflecting on the 
Alabama loss — Clemson has lost 
two of three CFP games to the 
Crimson Tide — was part of the 
routine during winter workouts, 
spring drills and summer weight¬ 
lifting sessions. 

“There’s always stuff to remind 
you why you’re working” to im¬ 
prove, Falcinelli said. 

Last year’s Alabama-Clemson 
contest was the latest episode in 
the dramatic series, during which 
the teams have traded nail-biting 
wins in championship games, Al¬ 
abama 45-40 in January 2016 and 


Clemson 35-31 on a last-second 
TD pass 12 months later. 

But unlike those two games, 
Clemson’s offense could never 
get going against Alabama’s fear¬ 
some defense last year. Kelly 
Bryant threw two interceptions, 
both of which led to Crimson Tide 
touchdowns, and the Tigers ran 
for just 64 yards in the demoral¬ 
izing loss. 

“That left a sour taste in our 
mouths,” Clemson defensive end 
Austin Bryant said. 

Bryant, a senior who’s been 
part of all three playoff games 
with Alabama, said the players 
did not spend all their time con¬ 
sumed with losing to the Tide. 
They were more bothered that, 
as defending national champions, 
they had not lived up to their po¬ 
tential after the 2017 season and 
did not want to finish this year in 
a similar fashion. 

What that means, Bryant said, 
was preparing with success in 
mind, no matter what the obstacle 
or the opponent would be. 

It’s something Clemson coach 
Dabo Swinney continually talks 
to his players about — keeping 
their eyes on themselves when 
possible and the bar they’ve set 
these past few seasons. 

“At the end of the day, we just 
try and be the best version of us, 
and we’re not trying to live up to 
anybody else’s standard,” Swin¬ 
ney said. “We’ve got our own 
standard here.” 

Clemson brings a different 


quarterback into the matchup 
with freshman Trevor Lawrence 
taking Kelly Bryant’s spot. Law¬ 
rence was named the starter in 
late September and, days later, 
Bryant left the program and has 
since transferred to Missouri. 

Lawrence has led Clemson’s of¬ 
fense on a high-scoring run. The 
Tigers have averaged more than 
45 points a game in his 10 starts. 
Last week, he threw for 327 yards 
and three touchdowns to lead the 
Tigers to 30-3 win over Notre 
Dame in the Cotton Bowl. 

Alabama left tackle Jonah Wil¬ 
liams said the Tide will have their 
hands full stopping Clemson. 

“They have the capacity to beat 
us every year,” he said. “They did 
my freshman year and almost 
did the year before. So you have 
to play your best and you have to 
execute.” 

Despite the respect Clemson 
gets. Tigers defensive end Clelin 
Ferrell said the Alabama loss last 
season stands out as a glaring 
breakdown in the level of success 
they has achieved. He said the 
Tigers worked hard to follow up 
their national championship sea¬ 
son with another strong year. And 
while 12-2 and the 2017 Atlantic 
Coast Conference title might sat¬ 
isfy most programs, Ferrell said 
their performance left the Tigers 
flat. 

Ferrell simply sums up their 
motivation, saying, “We don’t 
want to feel that way again.” 



Jeffrey McWhorter/AP 


Clemson quarterback Trevor Lawrence (16) drops back to pass during the Cotton Bowl on Saturday. The 
Tigers’ offense is motivated for the CFP title game after being stifled last year against Alabama. 
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Middle management key in wild-card game 


Wagner still leads Seattle defense, 
but Dallas LB corps led by youth 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

FRISCO, Texas — Seattle’s 
Bobby Wagner and Sean Lee of 
Dallas were the All-Pro leaders 
of their defenses at linebacker the 
previous time the Seahawks and 
Cowboys made the playoffs. 

Little has changed for Wag¬ 
ner’s group in two years. Not 
much is the same in the middle 
of the Dallas defense going into 
the first postseason meeting be¬ 
tween these teams since the 2006 
season. 

Wagner is still among the NFL 
leaders in tackles, according to 
SportRadar, and perhaps headed 
to his third straight All-Pro se¬ 
lection. Joining him among those 
leading tacklers? Not Lee, but 
Cowboys rookie Leighton Vander 
Esch. 

And that’s only the half of it 
with Dallas (10-6), which will 
host the Seahawks (10-6) in a 
wild-card game Saturday night. 
Jaylon Smith is the other under- 
25 linebacker getting most of the 
attention, while Lee’s presence 
almost feels like an afterthought 
in another injury-plagued year 
for the two-time Pro Bowler. 

“I think when you have two 
young guys who are playing are 
playing at a Pro Bowl caliber, 
in years past, missing the time, 
you’d probably be, ‘Hey I need to 
be back to help this team,”’ Lee 
said. “When you have guys like 
that playing that well, you know 
you can take your time.” 

Wagner, 28, drafted two years 
after Lee but four years younger, 
doesn’t sound like someone will¬ 
ing to wait around for anyone any¬ 
time soon. Asked if he was ever a 


sloppy tackier, Wagner started 
his reply with, “Sloppy tackier?” 

“Maybe when I was an infant 
and I was barely walking,” said 
Wagner, the only player with 
fewer than five missed tackles 
(he has one) among those with 
at least 100 tackles this season, 
according to SportRadar. “Legs 
weren’t fully developed yet.” 

It was never Lee’s style for that 
sort of brash answer, even in his 
prime. 

But now the questions are about 
how many snaps he needs to feel 
comfortable in a playoff game 
after missing six of the last eight 
games in the regular season and 
nine overall with two hamstring 
injuries. Or about whether he will 
even have a prominent role now 
that he’s healthy. 

“Sean Lee is someone who can 
have a huge impact on our team,” 
coach Jason Garrett said. “Those 
other guys have played awfully 
well also, so we’ll work it out as 
the week goes on.” 

In the past, there wasn’t any¬ 
thing to work out when Lee was 
ready to return from injury. 
While a knee injury sidelined him 
for all of the most recent season 
in which the Cowboys won a play¬ 
off game (2014), Lee was the best 
defensive player for the NFC’s top 
seed in 2016. 

Dallas lost a divisional playoff 
to Green Bay at home to finish 
the only one of Lee’s nine seasons 
in which he didn’t miss a game 
because of injury, while the Se¬ 
ahawks fell in the same round to 
Atlanta. 

Lee has missed nearly half 
the games since then because of 
hamstring issues, but is praised 



Rick Scuteri/AP 

Seattle Seahawks linebacker Bobby Wagner (54), an All-Pro when the team last made the playoffs two 
seasons ago, could be headed to his third consecutive All-Pro season. 


for how he has mentored Vander 
Esch and Smith, by far the team’s 
top two tacklers. 

“You come into the meetings 
so excited because you see these 
young guys at the beginning of 
their career wanting to do every¬ 
thing to help this team,” Lee said. 
“And you see yourself in them 
when you were young. I try to 
help them, but they also help me 
with their energy.” 

Smith was a rookie rehab- 
bing a knee injury from his final 
game at Notre Dame when Dallas 
made the playoffs two years ago. 
Vander Esch still hadn’t started a 
game at Boise State, just a couple 
of years removed from walking 
on there after playing eight-man 
high school football in tiny Rig¬ 
gins, Idaho. 



Michael Ainsworth/AP 


Dallas Cowboys linebacker Leighton Vander Esch (55) defends 
during the first half of a game Nov. 8 in Arlington, Texas. Vander 
Esch, a rookie and first-round draft choice, is among the league's 
leading tacklers. 


Playoff veterans send simple message to young Colts 



By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — Three 
postseason losses taught Anthony 
Castonzo valuable lessons about 
playoff football. 

The Indianapolis Colts left 
tackle hopes his teammates find 
an easier way to learn. 

“Basically, my advice is not to 
take it any differently,” Castonzo 
said Wednesday as the Colts pre¬ 
pare for Saturday’s wild-card 
game in Houston. “Practice the 
same way, work the same way, 
play the same way. You have to 
not make it more than it is.” 

It’s a mantra coaches and play¬ 
ers in Indy have stuck to since the 
Tony Dungy era. 

The Hall of Fame coach, who 
brought Indy its first football 
title, often talked about how most 
playoff games were lost rather 
than won because of the natural 
temptation to try and do too much 
— and the ensuing mistakes. 


Young players, the Colts know, 
tend to be the most vulnerable 
and Indianapolis (10-6) has one 
of the league’s least-experienced 
teams. 

Twenty-four of the 53 players 


on the active roster are in their 
first or second NFL seasons and 
only 15 have participated in a 
playoff game. 

Castonzo, T.Y. Hilton, Andrew 
Luck and Adam Vinatieri are 


the only remaining active play¬ 
ers from Indy’s previous play¬ 
off team, which lost in the AFC 
championship game at New Eng¬ 
land in the 2014 season. 

Of the seven who own Super 
Bowl rings only three — line¬ 
backer Nqjee Goode, defensive 
end Jabaal Sheard and Vinatieri 
— have actually been on the field 
for those title runs. 

The other 47 players on Indy’s 
roster have won a total of six 
postseason games, with midsea¬ 
son acquisition Mike Mitchell ac¬ 
counting for half 

So first-year coach Frank Reich 
recruited some help this week. 

“I was sitting around thinking, 
‘OK, how many playoff games has 
[Vinatieri] played?”’ Reich said, 
noting the answer was 30. “So I 
said, ‘All right, tell me Vinny what 
have you learned?’ The (text) mes¬ 
sage he sent me, I thought, was 
vintage and we shared that with 
the team [Tuesday] morning and 


we had Vinny share a few extra 
thoughts on that. A lot of wisdom 
in what he was saying.” 

The league’s oldest active play¬ 
er, at age 46, became the NFL’s 
career scoring leader earlier this 
season and heads into his 31st 
playoff game already holding the 
title of career postseason scoring 
leader. 

“I told them it’s a playoff game 
but it’s the Houston Texans we’re 
playing,” Vinatieri said. “There 
are a lot of ebbs and flows and 
you’ve got to stay focused on your 
job.” 

His words appear to have 
resonated. 

Rookie linebacker Darius 
Leonard, the league’s top tackier 
with a franchise-record 163, said 
he’s sticking to his regular rou¬ 
tine and Pro Bowl guard Quenton 
Nelson, another rookie, isn’t mak¬ 
ing any changes either. Both are 
eager to get started. 
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Watt, Watson about to get wild 


Ted S. Warren/AP 

Cardinals quarterback Josh Rosen (3) 
is sacked by Seattle Seahawks’ Jarran 
Reed. Reed finished the regular season 
with 10 V 2 sacks to become the third 
defensive tackle in franchise history to 
reach double-digits in sacks in a season. 

Seattle pass 
rush gets 
boost from 
Reed, Clark 

By Tim Booth 

Associated Press 

RENTON, Wash. — Frank Clark and 
Jarran Reed knew one of the biggest ques¬ 
tions about the Seattle Seahawks before 
the season began surrounded them. 

The loss of Michael Bennett and Cliff 
Avril on the defensive line left massive 
concerns about whether the Seahawks had 
the personnel to be effective rushing the 
passer and creating enough havoc for op¬ 
posing offenses. 

As the only proven returners to Seattle’s 
pass rush group, Clark and Reed needed 
to be productive to a level neither had 
before. 

The pair responded with two of the best 
seasons ever by Seahawks pass rushers 
and helped Seattle back to the postseason. 
Clark finished with 14 sacks, the most by 
a Seattle player since Patrick Kerney had 
14 Vi in 2007. Reed added 10 Vi sacks, just 
the third defensive tackle in franchise his¬ 
tory to reach double-digits in sacks in a 
single season. 

The pair combined for the most sacks 
by any set of Seattle teammates in a single 
season since Mike McCrary and Michael 
Sinclair had 26Vi combined in 1996. 

“For [Reed] to get 10 Vi (sacks) this year, 
I think my high before this year was lOV^. 
Just seeing my boy, him being able to take 
on the challenge under the duress of us 
not having all that we had, it’s just great 
to see,” Clark said. “It just shows us young 
guys what our ceiling really is.” 


Texans’ stars lead team to playoffs after season-ending injuries in '17 


Texans defensive end 
J.J. Watt, left, 
and quarterback 
Deshaun Watson 
Photos by David J. PhilliiyAP 


By Kristie Rieken 
Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Last year at this time, 
Houston’s J.J. Watt and Deshaun Watson 
were rehabbing after serious injuries cut 
both of their seasons short and contributed 
to the Texans’ terrible 4-12 season. 

Healthy and thriving this season, the 
stars lead the AFC South champion Tex¬ 
ans into Saturday’s wild-card game against 
Indianapolis. 

“We talked about times like this when we 
were in the training room, what we wanted 
to accomplish and what we were working 
toward,” Watt said.'T think that we can 
both look back at all the work and all the 
tough times that we had and be happy and 
proud of where we’re at now.” 

On Sunday, moments after Houston 
clinched its third division title in four years 
with a win over the Jaguars, the quarter¬ 
back and defensive end found each other 
amid scores of players celebrating on the 
field and shared a big hug. 

After neither of them was able to play 
a full season last year it was a moment to 
appreciate their journeys and the accom¬ 
plishment of not only playing all 16 games, 
but helping the Texans to their fifth playoff 
appearance. 

Watson said they often meet up on the 
field or in the locker room after games, but 
admitted that this time it was different. 

“There was a little bit more because we 
clinched the division, AFC South champs,” 
Watson said. “We finished a full season to¬ 
gether, so it was a special moment.” 

Coach Bill O’Brien said when 
he was at the stadium dur¬ 
ing the offseason he’d v - 

often find the two 
players together 
working in the 


I think that we can both look back at all the work 
and all the tough times that we had and be happy and 
proud of where we’re at now. f 

J.J. Watt 

Houston Texans DE, on recovering from a season-ending injury alongside QB DeShaun Watson. 


training room. 

“They were together a lot,” he said. “They 
were side-by-side. Different injuries, but 
kind of going through the same schedule 
of things ... (and) it looks like there was a 
bond created there ... and I think that was 
good for both guys.” 

Watson returned this season after play¬ 
ing just seven games as a rookie after tear¬ 
ing a knee ligament in practice. The 12th 
overall pick in the 2017 draft threw for 
4,165 yards and 26 touchdowns this season 
to become the second player in team his¬ 
tory and first since Matt Schaub in 2012 to 
throw for 4,000 yards. He added 551 yards 
rushing and five touchdowns to become 
the first player to have at least 4,000 yards 
passing and 25 touchdowns and 500 yards 
rushing and five scores in a season in NFL 
history. 

Watson hasn’t thrown an interception in 
207 straight attempts, a franchise record 
and the longest active streak in the NFL. 
His emergence is a revelation for a team 
that has had a revolving door at quarter¬ 
back since Schaub was traded before the 
2014 season. 

Watt’s comeback comes after the 
three-time NFL Defensive Player of 
the Year played just eight games over 
the previous two seasons 
because of back surger¬ 
ies and a broken leg. He 


was selected to his fifth Pro Bowl and 
first since 2015 in a season where he had 
61 tackles, led the AFC with 16 sacks, had 
25 quarterback hits, 18 tackles for losses 
and forced a career-high seven fumbles, 
which tied for the most in the NFL. It’s his 
fourth season with at least 15 sacks, which 
ranks second in NFL history behind Hall 
of Famer Reggie White, who had five. 

Watt feels as if their time working to¬ 
gether to get back on the field helped build 
their relationship. 

And after seeing 11 different quarter¬ 
backs start a game for Houston since he 
was drafted in 2011, he loves the continuity 
Watson has provided at the position. 

“We have a great relationship. He’s an 
incredible talent,” Watt said. “He’s a great 
guy and I’ve been through a lot of quarter¬ 
backs here throughout my career. So, to 
have a guy back there who’s special and 
can do a lot of different things, it’s great.” 

Watson agreed that their time spent 
together when they were injured helped 
forge a closer friendship and he even went 
so far as to say that he now sees Watt like 
a brother. The 29-year-old Watt had plenty 
of advice for the 23-year-old Watson. 

“Just being able to be on the same page,” 
Watson said. “Like he told me back then, 
he’s going to be that leader on that defense, 
and lead that whole troop, that whole squad 
and I’m going to do the same for the of¬ 
fense and we’re going to bring this 
whole team up.” 

^ And on Saturday they’ll try and 

continue their strong rebound 
seasons and get Houston a 
win to put the Texans in 
the divisional round for 
the fourth time and 
first since the 2016 
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Matt Rourke/AP 

Philadelphia Eagles quarterback Nick Foies looks for a receiver as the Houston Texans’s JJ. Watt rushes 
Dec. 23 in Philadelphia. The Eagles, the defending Super Bowl champions, enter the playoffs as the No. 
6 seed. Last season, despite having the No. 1 seed, they were the underdogs entering the playoffs. 


Eagles return to familiar 
role as playoff underbirds 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — The 
Philadelphia Eagles are back in 
a familiar role with a different 
disguise. 

The defending Super Bowl 
champions traded in the dog 
masks for ski masks, but they’re 
still playoff underdogs for the 
second straight year. 

Their road is much tougher this 
time around, however. 

The Eagles (9-7) are trying to 
become only the third No. 6 seed 
to win it all, joining the 2005 Pitts¬ 
burgh Steelers and 2010 Green 
Bay Packers. Philadelphia starts 
its quest Sunday against the Chi¬ 
cago Bears (12-4). 

Last year, the Eagles had the 
luxury of a first-round bye and 
two home games but few expect¬ 
ed them to do much with backup 
quarterback Nick Foies. 

They were the first No. 1 seed 
to be an underdog in their open¬ 
ing playoff game, a 15-10 win over 
the Atlanta Falcons. Lane John¬ 
son and Chris Long donned dog 
masks after that game to symbol¬ 
ize the team’s underdog status 
and it spread throughout the city. 

The Eagles were three-point 
underdogs against the Vikings in 
the NFC championship game and 
won 38-7. They were 4y2-point un¬ 
derdogs against the Patriots in the 
Super Bowl when Foies earned 



Philadelphia Eagles (9-7) 
at Chicago Bears (12-4) 

AFN-Atlantic 
10:30 p.m. Sunday GET 
6:30 a.m. Monday JKT 


MVP honors in a 41-33 victory. 

On wild-card weekend, the 
combined total of the spread 
of the other three games is 5y2 
points while the Bears are 6-point 
favorites against the Eagles. 

“To be an underdog and get 
back to that, we had to go through 
a lot as a team because we didn’t 
start out that way this year; it 
was actually the opposite,” Foies 
said Wednesday. “Then we went 
through some growing pains. 
We had to fight through it. It’s 
brought us closer together what’s 
happened, the ups and downs, it’s 
made us strong mentally.” 

Foies began the season under 
center because Carson Wentz 
wasn’t ready following knee sur¬ 
gery that forced him out of the 
lineup in December 2017. The 
Eagles were 1-1 when Wentz re¬ 
turned in Week 3 and played 


inconsistently for most of the sea¬ 
son. Following a 29-23 overtime 
loss at Dallas in Week 14, the 
Eagles were 6-7 and their playoff 
chances were slim. Then Wentz 
was sidelined by a back injury. 

But Foies stepped in and led 
Philadelphia, a 13y2-point under¬ 
dog, to a 30-23 win over the Los 
Angeles Rams on Dec. 16. Foies 
set a franchise record with 471 
yards passing in a 32-30 come¬ 
back win over Houston the follow¬ 
ing game and the Eagles secured 
a playoff berth with a 24-0 rout 
over Washington coupled with 
Chicago’s win at Minnesota. 

“I know how our team has re¬ 
ally fought this last month of the 
season, last six weeks,” coach 
Doug Pederson said. “And it does 
give you a little comfort knowing 
that we’ve kind of went through 
this grind and we’re here now 
and we have to continue to grind 
and continue to work. But I don’t 
think it’s any easier. It’s a differ¬ 
ent team again. Different set of 
circumstances. We have to travel; 
if we’re fortunate to win, we have 
to be on the road again. It feels 
different. But the excitement is 
the same.” 

The ski masks came out in 
Dallas when players on defense 
decided to wear them after a 
turnover. The team had nine take¬ 
aways in the first 12 games and 
nine after using the ski masks as 
motivation. 


Rivers looks to make 
use of playoff chance 


By Joe Reedy 
Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif — Philip 
Rivers can speak from experi¬ 
ence on how fleeting postseason 
opportunities can be. 

Rivers led the Chargers into 
the playoffs the first four years he 
was the team’s starting quarter¬ 
back, but Sunday’s game against 
the Baltimore Ravens marks 
only his second appearance since 
the 2009 season and first in five 
seasons. 

“When you’re younger you 
think this is it. You get a shot 
every year. Then when you don’t 
go once in the last nine or 10 
years, you realize how fleeting 
it is and how hard it is to get in,” 
Rivers said on Wednesday. 

“I’m excited about the opportu¬ 
nity. I think from the experiences 
I’ve had, both positive and nega¬ 
tive, you take that with what you 
can, and you just go play.” 

Rivers is one of 13 players on 
the active roster with playoff ex¬ 
perience and one of six remain¬ 
ing from the franchise’s previous 
appearance in the 2013 season, 
when it defeated Cincinnati in the 
wild-card round before losing to 
Denver the following week. 

Rivers enters the postseason 
coming off one of the best regu¬ 
lar seasons of his 15-year career. 
His 105.5 passer rating equaled 
his career best from 2008 and ’13 
and his 8.5 yards per attempt av¬ 
erage is his best since 2010. His 
68.3 percent completion rate also 
was the second best of his career. 

Rivers and the Chargers were 
one of the NFL’s hottest teams in 
mid-December with wins in 10 
of 11 games, which included key 
road wins against Pittsburgh and 
Kansas City. Rivers, though, has 
struggled down the stretch. He 
has thrown an interception on 
the opening possession in three 
straight games. 

The 22-10 loss to Baltimore on 
Dec. 22 was one of Rivers’ worst 
games of the season. He threw an 
interception on his first attempt, 
was sacked four times and fin¬ 
ished completing 23 of 37 passes 
for 181 yards and two intercep¬ 
tions. It was also only the third 
game in the past three seasons 
where he didn’t have a touchdown 
pass. 

Rivers said the recent picks 
were just a combination of bad 



Los Angeles Chargers (12-4) 
at Baltimore Ravens (10-6) 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 


throws and a lack of execution. 

The Chargers (12-4) expect to 
see plenty of pressure from the 
Ravens again. According to Spor- 
tRadar, Baltimore rushed five or 
more defenders 41.5 percent of 
the time against Los Angeles. The 
Ravens come into the game with 
a 37.5 percent blitz rate, which is 
third-highest in the league. 

Baltimore finished the regular 
season as the league’s top-ranked 
defense, limiting opponents to 
292.9 yards per game. It was 
fifth in pass defense and its 80.6 
defensive passer rating stood sec¬ 
ond, only behind the Bears’ 72.9 
mark. 

Chargers coach Anthony Lynn 
said he doesn’t expect to see any 
drastic changes from Baltimore 
this time, and that the key for his 
team is learning from the mis¬ 
takes of two weeks ago and doing 
a better job handling matchups. 

Los Angeles was held to 198 
yards, which was its fourth-low- 
est total since Rivers became the 
starting quarterback in 2006. It 
was also the first time the Char¬ 
gers were held under 200 yards 
since Nov. 2,2014, at Miami when 
they had 178. 

“They just never let you get 
comfortable as an offense. It’s 
always something trying to keep 
you off balance,” Rivers said. 

“It’s going to be back and forth. 
There will be times where we 
pick everything up just right and 
do everything just right. There 
will be other times where we’re 
going to have to, again, manage 
all those things that they do so 
well.” 

Rivers is 4-5 in the playoffs, but 
three of those wins have come 
on the road. He also has a pair of 
wins when he has fewere than 20 
passes and had a completion rate 
above 70 percent. 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Chargers quarterback Philip Rivers, left, is making only his second 
playoff appearance since the 2009 season and first in five seasons. 
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Harry Hall/AP file photo 


Steelers tackle Joe Greene (75), part of Pittsbui^h’s “Iron Curtain” 
defense, deflects a pass by Minnesota Vikings’ QB Fran Tarkenton 
(10) during Super Bowl IX in New Orleans on Jan. 12, 1975. 


Ready: Playing defense 
has never been harder 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“I don’t think the league really 
wants that or cares to have that 
thing again,” Sherman continued. 
“They care more about offensive 
football, so that’s what they’ll get. 
To have a special defensive group 
to play that well for so long would 
be very difficult to do because of 
the style of defense and rules.” 

Playing defense in the NFL per¬ 
haps has never been harder, with 
the intimidating hits on receivers 
and quarterbacks now outlawed, 
even the most minor downfield 
contact resulting in penalties, 
and quarterbacks more accurate 
and efficient than ever while run¬ 
ning the new spread offenses. 

This year featured the highest 
passer rating (92.9), most yards 
per play (5.6) and second-most 
points per game (46.7) in NFL his¬ 
tory. It seems like playing great 
defense is almost impossible. 

“You can’t use it as an excuse 
because they still let us hit, OK?” 
said Dallas defensive coordinator 
Rod Marinelli, an assistant on the 
2002 Tampa Bay team that won a 
Super Bowl behind its defense. 

“I’ve always believed in the 
speed of the defense. And that’s 
the hitting. They’ve got holes. 

Scoreboard 


Wild-card playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 5 

Indianapolis at Houston (AFN-Sports, 
10:35 p.m. Saturday, CET; 6:35 a.m. Sun¬ 
day, JKT) 

Seattle at Dallas (AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. 
Sunday, CET; 10 a.m. Sunday, JKT) 

Sunday, Jan. 6 

L.A. Chargers at Baltimore (AFN- 
Sports, 7 p.m. Sunday, CET; 3 a.m. Mon¬ 
day, JKT) 

Philadelphia at Chicago (AFN-Sports, 
10:30 p.m. Sunday, CET; 6:30 a.m. Mon¬ 
day, JKT) 

Divisional playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 12 

Baltimore/Los Angeles Chargers/In¬ 
dianapolis at Kansas City 

Chicago/Dallas/Seattle at L.A. Rams 

Sunday, Jan. 13 

Houston/Baltimore/Los Angeles Char¬ 
gers at New England 

Dallas/Seattle/Philadelphia at New 
Orleans 

Conference Championships 
Sunday, Jan. 20 

Teams TBD 

Pro Bowi 
Sunday, Jan. 27 
At Driando, Fia. 

AFC vs. NFC 

Super Bowi 
Sunday, Feb. 3 


We’ve got to hit the holes. We’ve 
got to hit them.” 

The story of this NFL season has 
been the offenses, with the high¬ 
light being a 54-51 win for the Los 
Angeles Rams over the Kansas 
City Chiefs back in November. 

That’s been part of a season that 
had first-year starter Patrick Ma- 
homes throwing for 50 TD passes 
and more than 5,000 yards for 
Kansas City, Drew Brees setting 
more records at age 39 in New Or¬ 
leans, Tom Brady maintaining his 
winning ways in his 40s for New 
England, and Sean McVay’s of¬ 
fense tormenting opposing teams 
all year long for the Rams. 

But those teams that feature 
four of the five most efficient of¬ 
fenses in the league, according to 
Football Outsiders, and defenses 
that have been far less consistent 
will get the opening weekend of 
the postseason off 

With Khalil Mack and Akiem 
Hicks wreaking havoc up front 
and Eddie Jackson and Kyle Fuller 
providing big plays from the sec¬ 
ondary, the Bears appear to have 
the defense best equipped for a 
long postseason run, starting with 
Sunday’s home game against de¬ 
fending champion Philadelphia. 

“Dominant, that’s it,” Hicks said. 
“We are aggressive. We like to hit. 
... And hopefully we can get to an¬ 
other level for these playoffs.” 

The Bears aren’t alone. Six of 
those 10 most efficient defenses 
are playing this weekend: Bal¬ 
timore, Houston, the Chargers, 
Dallas and Indianapolis. 

Ball-control offense and domi¬ 
nant defense have been a tried- 
and-true formula for teams like 
Baltimore and Seattle, who have 
combined for three Super Bowl 
championships and five appear¬ 
ances in the title game this cen¬ 
tury with that recipe. 

“You either believe in some¬ 
thing or you don’t,” Carroll said. 
“I think just staying the course 
and knowing we’re on to some¬ 
thing. Believing in the history. 
We know what we’re capable of 
doing. We’ve shown it over a lot 
of years. You’re always adapt¬ 
ing, but it’s staying what you’re 
true to. I think that’s what is hap¬ 
pening. We look like a team that 
we have seen before, and that’s 
powerful.” 


Age no issue for Jackson 

Baltimore rookie will become youngest QB to start playoff game 



Gail Burton/AP 


Ravens quarterback Lamar Jackson rushes for a touchdown against 
the Cleveland Browns during the first half of last week’s game in 
Baltimore. Jackson, who turns 22 on Monday, will become the 
youngest quarterback in NFL history to start in a postseason game 
on Sunday when the Ravens host the Los Angeles Chargers. 


By David Ginsburg 
Associated Press 

OWINGS MILLS, Md. — 
Lamar Jackson has started only 
seven pro games, is barely old 
enough to drink in Maryland and 
has never participated in the NFL 
postseason. 

Fortunately for Jackson and the 
Baltimore Ravens, experience 
isn’t a requirement for success in 
the playoffs. 

Jackson will become the young¬ 
est quarterback in NFL history to 
start in a postseason game Sun¬ 
day when Baltimore hosts the Los 
Angeles Chargers. That might 
seem like a big deal to some, but 
Jackson isn’t at all impressed 
with himself 

“I was 21 all year, so this is just 
another game for me,” the rookie 
said Wednesday. 
“I’m here to play 
football.” 

Jackson turns 
22 on Monday, 
and intends to 
provide himself 
with an early 
present. 

“That win, I 
can taste it,” he 
said. “It’s like 
Thanksgiving 
— you know, 
that food, sweet 
potato pie. I’m 
trying to taste 
that victory for 
my birthday.” 
After win¬ 
ning the 2016 Heisman Award at 
Louisville, Jackson threw for 27 
touchdowns and ran for 18 with 
the Cardinals last year and yet 
some still suggested he wasn’t 
ready to be an NFL quarterback. 
Baltimore disagreed, trading up 
to take Jackson with the 32nd 
overall pick in the draft. He ex¬ 
pected to serve as a backup for 
the entire season, but that plan 
changed after starter Joe Flacco 
was forced out with a hip injury. 

Jackson took over on Nov. 18 
and sparked a run-heavy of¬ 
fense that has flourished under 
its young, versatile quarterback. 
Baltimore (10-6) won six of its 
last seven games to capture the 
AFC North and earn a rematch 
with the Chargers, who lost to the 
Ravens 22-10 on Dec. 22. 

“They’re a very physical foot¬ 
ball team and they make you play 
very disciplined because of their 
quarterback,” Chargers coach 
Anthony Lynn said. “We just have 
to do a little better job this time 
than we did the first time.” 

Though Flacco regained his 
health in the middle of Jackson’s 
seven-game run, coach John Har- 
baugh opted to stay with the rook¬ 
ie. Jackson, in turn, convinced his 
teammates that he’s got what it 
takes to carry and offense all the 
way to the Super Bowl. 

“Every single game he’s defi¬ 
nitely getting a little bit more 
calm, more confident in what he 
does,” seven-time Pro Bowl guard 
Marshal Yanda said. “Young guys 


have a chance to grow in every 
single game, and I think he’s done 
that.” 

Once perceived to be the Ra¬ 
vens quarterback of the future, 
Jackson is their quarterback 
right now. 

Asked Wednesday if could have 
envisioned his first season play¬ 
ing out this way, Jackson replied, 
“I can’t lie, I didn’t think about it 
at all. I told them when I came in 
that I just wanted to sit out and 
learn. I got my ticket in the mid¬ 
dle of the season, and we’re hav¬ 
ing success.” 

With Jackson zipping and 
twisting his way through the op¬ 
position, the Ravens amassed 
1,607 yards rushing over the 
final seven weeks. The next-clos¬ 
est team was Seattle with 1,190. 
Jackson’s teammates have totally 
bought into the old-school attack, 
so much so that wide receivers are 
blocking with intensity instead of 
complaining about running pass 
patterns without being targeted. 

“Those guys just blocking their 
tails off,” Jackson said. “Some¬ 
times they won’t get a catch that 
game. I’d be madder than they 
would.” 


Baltimore’s success has a lot 
to do with it. John Brown was far 
more productive when Flacco was 
at quarterback, but with Jackson 
leading the way, the 28-year-old 
is in the playoffs again for the first 
time since 2015 with Arizona. 

“We’re winning,” Brown said. 
“If no one can stop it, you might 
as well keep doing it.” 

Jackson arrived in Baltimore 
barely removed from his junior 
year in college. Now he’s a man. 

“Lamar’s maturity has im¬ 
pressed me greatly,” Harbaugh 
said. “You see it in the interview 
room, our players see it when he 
walks around. He’s very comfort¬ 
able with who he is, and that’s a 
sign of maturity, for sure. He’s 
been excellent.” 

Flacco was a 23-year-old rookie 
when he started for Baltimore in 
the 2008 playoffs. Robert Griffin 
III, currently the Ravens third- 
string quarterback, was 22 when 
he started for Washington in the 
2012 postseason. 

And now we have Jackson, the 
youngest ever. 

“In the NFL,” Brown said, “age 
don’t mean nothing if you can 
play.” 


I was 
21 all 
year, 
so this 
is Just 
another 
game 
for me. ^ 

Lamar 

Jackson 

Ravens 

quarterback 
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Highly motivated 

Clemson eager for another 
shot at Alabama » Page 59 
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ROUGH 

- AND - 

READY 

Top defenses looking to 
leave mark on opening 
weekend of postseason 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

F rom Pittsburgh’s Steel Curtain 
in the 1970s to Chicago’s Mon¬ 
sters of the Midway in the ’80s 
to Seattle’s Legion of Boom more 
recently, dominant defenses have often 
been the story of the NFL postseason. 

High-powered offenses might gener¬ 
ate the highlights, the fantasy points and 
victories in the regular season. But more 
often than not the top defenses have man¬ 
aged to hold those dynamic offenses in 
check when the weather turns colder 
and the games get more important in the 
postseason. 

Yet, after one of the most prolific offen¬ 
sive regular seasons in NFL history, the 
question is can defenses still lead the way 
to a championship? 

“I have no idea,” said San Francisco cor- 
nerback Richard Sherman, a key member 
of Seattle’s 2013 championship defense. 

SEE READY ON PAGE 63 


By the numbers 


92.9 5.6 46.7 


Average passer 
rating this season 
in the NFL, the 
highest ever. 

SOURCE: Associated Pi 



Average yards 
per play this 
season, highest year, 2nd-most 
in league history, ever (46.8, ’13). 



More on wild-card weekend: 

■ Age just a number for Ravens’ Jackson, Page 63 ■ Watt, Watson leading Texans, Page 61 




















